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IF  WASHINGTON  HAD  BEEN  RING. 


No  one  can  doubt  that  Washington  gained  more  glory,  ^more 
honor  personally  by  refusing  a  third  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  maybe  a  permanent  throne  as  King,  than  would 
have  accrued  to  him  had  he  been  more  ambitious.  He  has  gained 
through  generous  self-forgetfulness,  an  unique  place  in  history,  and 
whenever  in  our  day  men  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  true  American 
citizenship,  they  need  but  look  back  upon  and  imitate  that  noble  figure 
which  God  raised  Up  in  the  infant  days  of  this  republic.  There 
he  stands  at  the  head  of  our  great  statesmen  and  all  alone  in  dig- 
nity. Well  may  he  be  compared  to  a  solitary  mountain  peak  that 
begins  to  rise  where  others  top  their  height.  Great  as  a  soldier, 
as  a  general,  in  ill-fortune  and  in  success;  greater  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation  he  had  created  and  established  on  the  solid 
basis  of  disinterested  patriotism;  but  greatest  of  all-in  retiring  to 
private  life,  when  amid  the  cheers  of  a  loving  people  he  could  have 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  sun-shine  of  glory  and  re- 
nown. His  action  bears  the  impress  of  Christian  humility  and  just 
as  the  spiritually  humble  shall  be  exalted,  so  too  has  it  come  to 
pass  that  Washington  even  while  fleeing  honors  and  dignity, 
gained  a  lasting  and  pre-eminent  pedestal  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
"How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's  page, 
Thou  more  than  soldier  and  just  less  than  sage? 
All  thou  hast  been,  reflects  less  fame  on  thee, 
Far  less  than  all  thou  hast  forborne  to  be." 
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And  yet  it  may  be  asked  whether  we  have  profited  by  this 
generous  self-forgetfulness  of  our  great  father;  it  may  be  asked 
whether  we  are  better  off  with  our  present  form  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment than  we  would  have  been  had  events  so  shaped  them- 
selves in  the  beginning  as  to  give  rise  to  a  monarchy.  The  ques- 
tion may  have  little  or  no  practical  value;  and  to  most  of  us  offer 
no  room  for  debate.  Of  course,  if  we  approach  the  study  animated 
by  our  characteristic  optimism  which  regards  persons  and  things 
American  as  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world  there  can  be 
but  one  answer.  With  the  republic  all  other  blessings  besides 
have  been  handed  down  to  us;  self-importance,  self-reliance,  the 
absence  of  formality  and  a  thousand  other  benisons  not  to  be 
enumerated. 

It  is  needless  to  label  such  assurance  as  narrow-mindedness. 
From  the  time  and  even  before  the  time  when  Webster  gave  voice 
to  those  memorable  works,  "Union  and  Liberty,  one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  forever," — we  have  been  taught  to  feel  proud  of  our  na- 
tional government,  to  regard  it  as  the  best,  the  most  enduring,  the 
most  secure  that  ever  did  or  ever  will  exist.  The  Roman  Con- 
queror, we  are  told,  shed  tears  over  the  fall  of  Carthage,  because 
in  the  destruction  of  the  great  African  power  he  could  discern  an 
augury  of  the  fall  of  Rome.  And  indeed,  after  a  few  centuries  of 
glory  and  power  the  Imperial  City  did  in  reality  crumble  to  the 
dust.  But,  that  was  Rome;  it  had  the  elements  of  decay  all 
through  its  career  of  bloody  conquest;  America  is  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  France  changed  its  form  of  government  some  five  or  six 
times  during  the  last  century.  But  that  was  France,  not  America. 
We  have  the  power  of  endurance,  a  sort  of  conservation  of  politi- 
cal and  social  energy  which  tends  to  keep  that  power  at  a  maxi- 
mum even  while  thrones  and  dynasties  are  being  leveled  to  the 
ground  around  about  us.     In  fact, 

"Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  feriunt  ruinae" 
is  the  way  we  regard  our  nation,  our  body  politic,  and   in   view  of 
the  past,  no  one  can  blame  us  for  such  enthusiasm. 

Still,  by  way  of  speculation  it  may  be  well  to  examine  into 
the  real  nature  of  the  case,  to  determine  just  how  we  stand  at  pre- 
sent, independently  of  that  national  prejudice  which   regards  only 
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the  bright  side  of  things;  it  may  be  well  to  find  out  in  just  what 
direction  our  ship  of  state  is  drifting,  lest  unawares  we  run  up 
against  an  invisible  rock  unprotected  and  unprovided  with  life- 
buoys. That  our  nation  is  great,  no  one  can  doubt;  but  could  it 
have  been  greater?  We  are  powerful;  but  could  we  have  been 
more  powerful?  could  we  have  had  greater  union,  greater  concord, 
greater  prosperity  and  greater  prospects  for  continuity?  These 
are  the  questions  which  the  writer  proposes  to  himself.  Before 
attempting  to  answer  them,  however,  he  would  have  the  reader 
bear  in*mind  that,  if  defects  are  pointed  out,  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism  but  only  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  point  in  hand  and 
with  the  hope  that  some  day  the  faults  will  be  removed.  It  is  not 
a  sign  of  patriotism  to  be  blind  to  a  nation's  weaknesses;  nor  is  it 
in  the  least  unpatriotic  to  point  out  the  stains  on  our  nation's  gar- 
ments with  a  desire  to  have  them  removed. 

Here  then  is  our  proposition:  The  present  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  not  necessarily  the  ideal,  as  is  some- 
time supposed;  it  has  rather,  some  defects,  which  exceed  in  mag- 
nitude those  of  other  forms  of  government  which  we  might  have 
had.  And  therefore  when  in  our  prayers  we  thank  God  for  being 
Americans,  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  blessing  is  without 
its  human  side;  we  must  not  look  down  upon  other  nations  and 
other  systems  and  regard  our  own  as  the  only  unmixed  beatitude 
on  earth.  Indeed  such  self  confidence  is  apt  to  prove  baleful  if 
not  nipped  in  the  bud;  for,  if  blind  to  our  weaknesses,  we  shall 
never  attempt  a  remedy,  and  our  spirited  steed  will  very  probably 
dash  headlong  against  a  barb-wire  fence. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  suggest,  point  out,  as  it  were,  from 
a  distance,  the  faults  that  make  the  present  situation,  if  not  pre- 
carious, at  least  a  little  painful.  Everybody  has  heard  of  official 
corruption,  of  the  political  "machine,"  and  the  political  "boss." 
These  shall  form  our  first  class  of  evils  necessarily  connected  with 
democracy  and  we  shall  call  them  "political  evils."  Everybody 
has  during  his  lifetime,  met  with  some  choice  specimens  of  untilled 
aristocracy  and  of  vulgar  plutocracy.  These  specimens  will  form 
our  second  class  and  will  be  known  as  "social  evils."  For  the 
third  class  we  have  more  difficulty  in  finding  a  name;  but  for  pre- 
sent purposes,  "administrative  evils"  will  do,  and  under  that  head- 
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ing  we  would  include,  the  havoc  of  the  Civil  War,  the  spirit  of 
greed  manifested  in  our  Imperialism  and  the  utilitarian,  'high- 
speed diplomacy'  evidenced  so  forcibly  in  our  recent  Panama 
negotiations. 

Some  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  above  division  are,  we 
know,  burning  topics  just  at  present  and  have  Jgiven  rise  to  bitter 
criticisms  against  our  chief  magistrate,  criticisms  always  to  be 
avoided,  but  especially  now  when  there  are  so  many  disloyal  sub- 
jects scattered  about  the  country.  A  spirit  of  calm  deliberation 
should  always  preceed  these  outcries  and  the  outcries  themselves 
should  come  from  a  desire  to  remove  existing  evils  and  prevent  so 
far  as  is  possible,  future  mistakes  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  with  this  spirit  that  we  shall  now  examine  separately  the 
three  general  headings  of  national  faults  given  above,  endeavoring 
as  we  go  on  to  show  that  they  have  had  these  origin  in  our  system 
of  democracy. 

No  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  '  'machine"  and  the 
"boss"  are  proper  to  America.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  "dark  lan- 
tern" people  in  Europe,  but  they  are  not  the  natural  off-shoots  of 
any  particular  system;  they  grow  up  side  by  side  with  more  whole- 
some organizations  and  wage  relentless  war  on  the  state,  while  our 
machine  and  boss  are  logical  sequences  to  the  very  essentials  of  the 
constitution.  They  are  even  regarded  as  choice  growths  devoutly 
to  be  cultivated  and  brought  to  the  full  bloom  of  perfection.  And 
yet  if  we  consider  some  of  the  many  evil  results  of  these  features  of 
American  politics  we  shall  think  twice  before  we  call  them  bless- 
ings. The  machine  is  the  cause  of  what  Brownson  calls  the  "great 
evil  of  rotation"  in  office,  the  constant  change  in  Congress,  for  in- 
stance, where,  as  a  rule,  as  soon  as  a  member  acquires  the  exper- 
ience necessary  to  qualify  him  for  office,  he  is  dropped  to  give  place 
to  some  other  tiro  in  legislature  and  so  it  goes  on  ad  infinitum.  The 
municipal  "machines"  are  as  bad  and  sometimes  worse,  and  with 
regard  to  the  "bosses"  the  recent  developments  in  St.  Louis  ren- 
der remarks  unnecessary. 

Official  corruption  of  which  we  have  so  many  cases  vexing 
the  country  at  prevent,  is,  we  admit,  as  possible  elsewhere  as  here 
in  America;  but  here  we  cause  it, — elsewhere  it  is  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  human  weakness.   Here  men  in  power,  having  the  disposal 
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of  "jobs"  regard  political  affinity  more  than  aptitude,  as  a  suffic- 
ient recommendation  for  the  office  seekers.  The  results  are  patent; 
the  Senators  at  Washington  are  even  now  discussing  the  matter 
of  Post  Office  scandals,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  give  particu- 
lars here.  A  remark  from  Senator  Tillman  may  not  however  be 
out  of  place,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  way  our  legislators  go  about 
the  unveiling  of  corruption,  or  at  least  the  way  in  which  they  are 
accused  of  acting.  Said  Senator  Tillman  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Jan.  8,  1904. 

"If  we  are  allowed  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  to  uncover 
the  corruption  which  exists,  and  begin  to  pull  the  string,  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  get  some  big  rogues  and  a  lot  of  big  thieves  after 
a  while."  And  again:  "We  are  partisan  in  endeavoring  to  get 
light,  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  are  fully  or  more  partisan  in 
an  endeavor  to  shut  it  off." 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Senator  regards  the  official 
corruption  of  which  we  speak.  We  hope  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  his  charges;  we  hope  that  there  is  no  one  in  Congress  will- 
ing to  shield  the  men,  who  for  their  own  emolument,  among  other 
crimes,  robbed  the  farmers  of  this  country  in  the  matter  of  rural 
free-delivery  boxes;  charging  one  dollar  for  what  might  have  been 
sold — and  with  profit — for  thirty-three  cents.  Still  there  is  cor- 
ruption somewhere,  and  if  we  are  not  willing  to  censure  the  per- 
sons who  when  harassed  by  violent  temptations  make  grave  mis- 
takes, we  must  trace  the  fault  back  to  the  system  of  government 
whence  the  corruption  proceeds  or,  to  speak  more  mildly,  to  the 
system  under  which  such  corruption  comes  so  spontaneously  into 
being. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  on  the  second  class  of  abuses 
named  above  that  we  may  well  pass  them  over  in  silence.  Upstart 
aristocracy  and  vulgar  plutocracy  have  perhaps  been  condemed 
with  too  much  vehemence;  but  when  we  consider  the  evils,  social 
and  political  and  moral  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  "higher 
classes  of  American  society,"  we  must  needs  see  that  this  caste 
spirit  is  not  altogether  a  blessing.  Not  that  we  envy  any  man  his 
wealth,  not  that  we  would  clamor  for  equal  distribution  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort;  but  we  would  wish  that  by  some  means  or  other 
the  favored  ones  would  avoid  their   arrogance,  and,    realizing  that 
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they  have  poorer  brethren,  lend  a  helping  hand  occasionally.  An 
article  in  "Public  Opinion,"  Dec.  24,  '03,  entitled  "The  Social  Value 
of  the  Rich"  endeavors  to  prove  that  some  substantial  contributions 
to  the  ethical  and  social  improvement  of  the  whole  people  have 
been  made  by  the  aristocrats  and  plutocrats  of  the  land.  "They 
are  doing  this,"  says  the  author,  "in  that  very  natural  way  so  aptly 
characterized  by  Emerson,  'We  teach  not  by  lessons,  but  by  going 
about  our  business.'  They  are  introducing  into  the  domestic  life 
all  the  improvements  that  art  and  science  can  contribute.  The 
multitude  of  improvements  that  the  rich  have  introduced  in  archi- 
tecture, sanitation,  domestic  decoration  and  appointments  have 
practically  revolutionized  the  average  homes  in  the  country."  It 
is  not,  however,  architecture  or  house  decorations  that  remove  the 
evils  of  caste,  any  more  than  the  absence  of  them  may  be  consid- 
ered real  evils.  What  we  want  is  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  of 
labor  troubles,  of  discontent  on  the  one  hand  and  multi-millionaire- 
ism,  luxury  and  arrogance  on  the  other. 

We  may  be  told  that  our  sham,  vulgar  aristocracy  is  doubtfully 
connected  with  democracy  as  we  have  it,  or  even  if  connected 
therewith,  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  evils  of  monarchical 
aristocracy.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  are  inevitably  evolv- 
ing the  real  thing,  with  this  difference  though,  that  ours,  both  on 
account  of  its  corrupt  origin  and  its  upbuilding  through  political 
crime  and  ruthless  grinding  of  the  poor,  is  a  vastly  inferior  article. 
A  man  suddenly  raised  to  an  unusual  height  becomes  dizzy,  fears 
to  look  down  to  the  depth  whence  he  came,  and  as  a  rule  spurns 
the  inferior  tribe;  while  one  born  and  raised  in  the  atmosphere  of 
power  loves  to  lend  the  helping  hand  to  the  less  favored.  The 
gulf  therefore  that  must  necessarily  exist  between  class  and  class 
is  broader,  deeper,  more  hopelessly  unbridgable  in  a  state  where 
there  are  no  bonds  of  common  sympathy,  than  is  possible  under 
the  unifying  system  of  monarchy.  But  we  shall  drop  these  smaller 
evils  and  go  back  a  bit  in  history  to  examine  the  unspeakable 
calamity  of  the  Civil  War. 

Unspeakable  calamity!  For  who  can  regard  it  otherwise? 
There  we  find  two  sections  of  the  republic  in  deadly  grapple  !  two 
rival  parties  representing  diverse  opinions  and  yet,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  neither  army  clearly  and  distinctively  conscious   of  the 
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cause  for  which  it  was  shedding  blood.  And  the  evils  of  that  war! 
Not  to  mention  the  dreadful  loss  of  lives  and  the  consequent  grief 
of  the  bereaved  ones,  think  of  the  cost  in  money,  and  the  money  is 
still  on  the  outflow.  "Consider,"  says  Ernest  Crosby,  in  the  Decem- 
ber N.  A.  Review,  "our  disgraceful  annual  pension-bill,  which, 
larger  than  the  cost  of  any  European  standing  army,  is,  I  believe 
actually  increasing,  and  which  seems  to  have  transformed  the  brave 
hosts  of  the  north  into  an  army  of  mendicants.  And  into  that 
mendicancy  who  shall  say  how  much  fraud  has  entered?"  This  is 
merely  a  hint  at  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  Civil  War.  Now  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  unspeakable  evil?  Would  it  have  happened 
had  we  a  limited  monarchy  instead  of  a  republic?  We  think  not: 
we  think  that  with  the  establishment  of  a  throne  there  would  have 
been  a  greater  cementing  element  in  the  community,  greater  sub- 
mission, that  proud  submission  of  which  Edmund  Burke  speaks  in 
his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  There  would  have 
been  no  dread  on  the  part  of  any  section  of  the  country  that  an 
upstart  backed  by  plutocrats  of  a  different  section  would  ruin  their 
interests.  There  would  be  greater  union — yes  greater  union,  not 
that  forced  union  begotten  of  the  sword,  but  union  through  love, 
union  through  common  sympathy.  "What  interest  has  South 
Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?"  was  a  question  which  long  before  the 
Civil  War  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  Senate,  when 
Webster  endeavored  to  show  that,  though  at  the  time  South  Caro- 
lina had  no  interest  in  such  an  affair,  it  was  her  own  fault.  She 
should  have  been  interested,  because  it  was  a  national  concern. 
Yet  after  all  what  interest  has  South  Carolina  or  any  other  state  in 
a  canal  in  Ohio,  in  a  University  in  California,  in  a  Penitentiary  at 
Joliet?  We  may  have  a  certain  theoretic  interest  in  other  states, 
but  for  the  most  part  we  have  no  real  practical  concern.  This  is  a 
fact.  Give  us  a  national  university,  like  Oxford,  stamp  its  gradu- 
ates as  men  of  national  commendation  and  you  will  fill  the  bill,  but 
such  a  consumation  in  education  as  in  all  things  else  is  all  but  in- 
compatible with  our  present  spirit  of  sectional  independence. 

There  then  is  the  Civil  War  and  its  cause.  The  same  cause 
strengthened  by  the  war  may  be  seen  to  continue  its  operations 
down  to  our  own  day.  We  shall  examine  only  such  results  as 
stand  forth  prominently  in  the  history  of  our  nation.    We  proved 
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our  power  and  won  respect  for  our  flag  in  the  little  sham  battle 
with  Spain — sham  battle  it  was,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
though  even  for  us  its  results  are  terrible, — we  proved  to  the  world 
the  vitality  of  our  nation;  but  did  we  prove  a  spirit  of  humanity,  a 
spirit  of  justice,  of  competent  diplomacy?  "Remember  the  Maine 
and  the  starving  Cubans!"  was  our  battle-cry  and  to  that  cry  hun- 
dreds and  thonsands  of  our  bravest  youths  went  forth  to  death, 
not  so  much,  it  is  true,  by  the  bullets  of  our  opponent  as  by  the 
fevers  contracted  in  foreign  lands  and  aggravated  by  wretched 
food. 

This  brings  us  to  the  evils  of  Imperialism.  Humanity  was  our 
cry  before  the  war;  personal  interest  is  our  cry  now.  We  shall  not 
however  touch  on  Imperialism  in  its  broad  sense;  a  word  or  two 
about  our  Panama  policy — a  policy  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Im- 
perialism and  fostered  under  the  wing  of  utilitarianism — will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Now  without  any  disrespect  for  the 
powers  that  be,  it  does  seem  strange  that  we  could  have  had  "in 
less  than  three  weeks  a  revolution  on  the  Isthmus,  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  revolutionary  government  by  the  United  States, 
and  then  after  these  preliminary  proceedings  a  treaty  with  the 
'Republic  of  Panama'  by  which  we  were  given  absolute  sovereignty 
over  a  strip  of  its  territory  ten  miles  wide  as  a  canal  site.  For  this 
we  are  to  pay  $10,000,000  and  an  annuity,  the  same  terms  offered 
to  and  rejected  by  Columbia." 

Then  again  some  of  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt  seem 
strange.  "The  Hay-Herran  treaty,"  he  says  in  his  late  message, 
"if  it  erred  at  all,  erred  in  the  direction  of  over-generosity  to- 
wards the  Columbian  Government.  In  our  anxiety  to  be 
fair,  we  had  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  yielding  to  a  weak  nation's 
demands  what  that  nation  was  helplessly  unable  to  enforce  from 
us  against  our  wills."  This  almost  sounds  like: — might  makes 
right — but  we  shall  waive  that  question  and  rest  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing indicated,  as  we  proposed  some  of  our  national  weaknesses. 
So  then, — not  in  a  spirit  of  pessimism  do  we  say  it,  but  with  a  de- 
sire to  express  the  truth — our  glorious  republic  is  not  ideal,  it  is 
not  necessarily  endowed  with  the  gift  of  perpetuity;  and  we,  the 
citizens  of  this  glorious  republic  have  no  reason  to  sit  down  and 
think  that   all  is  done    that  should  be  done.       We  have   mighty 
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tasks  before  us,  mighty  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens;  we  must  try 
to  keep  alive  so  far  as  we  can,  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  all 
things  that  are  truly  American  and  to  down  all  that  in  any  way 
mars  the  glory  of  our  name.  As  yet  we  have  a  noble  nation, 
proud,  powerful,  free.  Thank  God  we  have  not  a  Rousseau  re- 
public whether  fathered  by  Jean  Jacque  or  by  Walldeck;  thank 
God  we  have  not  a  republic  in  which  civil  feuds  are  rife;  the  one 
we  had  was  a  sufficient  lesson.  But  then  again  this  Imperialism 
looks  bad,  this  utilitarianism  is  undoubtedly  bad;  and  foreign  hate 
and  civil  feud  and  strife  are  imminent  where  they  are  fostered. 
Let  fear  then  accompany  our  thanksgiving,  for  fear  begets  wisdom. 

In  conclusion  we  shall  turn  back  to  Washington.  He  certainly 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  century  of  trials  that  awaited  his  well 
beloved  nation,  and  indeed  had  we  followed  his  principles  the  trials 
would  not  have  been  ours.  His  spirit,  broad,  far-seeing,  concilia- 
tory would  have  guided  us  safely  through  the  storm  of  civil  dessen- 
tions  that  burst  upon  us  with  such  disaster  in  '62;  his  spirit  would 
not  have  plunged  us  into  the  terrible  Spanish-American  war  and 
there  would  be  no  question  of  foreign  possessions  and  colonization. 
We  are  great  enough  at  home  except  perhaps  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  dearth  of  noble,  high-souled  statesmen  of  the  Washington 
type,  but  in  natural,  material  gifts  we  have  been  abundantly 
blessed  by  Providence  and  need  not  go  abroad  for  power. 

Thus  then,  whatever  may  be  said  of  persona!  act  of  Washing- 
ton in  refusing  the  crown  which  his  loyal  compatriots  would  have 
bestowed  upon  him,  we  think  it  remains  at  least  very  debatable, 
whether  his  acceptance  of  it  would  not  have  been  more  conducive  to 
the  true  weal  of  the  nation  he  created.  Maybe  our  country's  Father 
would  not  have  refused  the  crown,  had  he  foreseen  the  evils  that 
would  in  time  spring  from  the  form  of  government  which  he  had 
inaugurated,  had  he  foreseen  that,  though  the  American  nation 
should  still  give  birth  to  patriotic  statesmen  fitted  to  guard  the 
ship  of  state  from  harm,  they  should,  amid  the  gathering  ills  of  a 
land, — 

"Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay," 
and  pristine  principles  lose  their  force, — too  seldom  find  their  way 
to  the  halls  of  legislature  and  executive  power,  had  he  foreseen  that 
a  money-making,  selfish  spirit  would  in  time  take  the  place  of  that 
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erstwhile  generous  devotion  to  noble  patriotic  ideals,  so  that,  instead 
of  self-forgetting  patriots  we  should  have  self-seeking,  self- 
centered  men,  if  not  at  the  nominal  helm  of  state,  at  least  where 
national  policy  is  really  shaped  and  national  power  wielded. 

Edw.  L,.  Kirk,  '05. 
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V 


ILEJIT  the  Temple;  carelessly  the  crowd 
Of  listless  Israelites  move  to  and  fro; 

(Dense,  sadly  dense  the  encircling  cloud 

Of  self-begotten  ignorance  hangs  low. 

Mary,  with  Child  in  arms,  approaches,  bows 
(Before  the  altar  of  the  God  of  light 

Offers  her  First-born  'mid  her  heart's  mute  vows, 
Humbly  submits  to  Israel's  stern  rite. 

Lo,  there  the  Virgin  whom  the  Apostle  saw 

Crowned  with  the  twelve  starred  diadem, 
the  Queen 
Of  Heaven  and  earth,  unbound  by  Israel's  law 

The  spotless  one,  the  (Rose  of  mystic  sheen! 

Freshman. 
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THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  COUNTESS." 


The  Chateau  D'Autreval  was  particularly  brilliant  that  night 
in  March  1817.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  annual  ball  given  by  the 
Countess  D'Autreval  at  her  charming  country  home  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris,  and  the  present  affair  was  doubly  brilliant  on  ac- 
count of  the  first  introduction  to  the  Countess'  set  of  her  niece  Mile 
Leonie  D'Autreval.  The  stately  paneled  drawing-room  was  well 
crowded,  a  little  before  midnight,  and  the  din  of  conversation  that 
rose  high  above  the  efforts  of  the  musicians  was  deafening.  Every- 
one knew  one  another,  and  a  charming  unfeigned  social  pleasure 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  scene  and  communicate  itself  to  the 
onlookers. 

The  Countess  had  issued  invitations  for  ten  in  the  evening, 
but  her  guests  were  late  in  coming,  owing  greatly  to  the  fact  of  a 
rumor  regarding  a  certain  interview  of  a  stormy  nature  between 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  General  La  Talleyrand. 

The  Countess  had  heard  the  rumor  early  in  the  afternoon 
from  a  telegram  sent  her  by  her  nephew  Henri  De  Flavigneul,  a 
youug  lieutenant  serving  as  secretary  to  the  General.  She  had 
expected  her  nephew  to  be  present  at  the  debut  of  his  cousin,  but 
the  telegram  further  informed  her  that  in  his  attempt  to  render  as- 
sistance to  La  Talleyrand  in  the  latter's  argument  with  the  Emperor 
he  had  hastily  and  without  thinking  offered  Napoleon  an  insulting 
remark  which  the  Emperor  in  his  nervous  agitation  had  taken  up, 
and  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  lieutenant.  Before,  however  the  Em- 
peror's order  had  been  issued, De  Flavigneul  had  left  the  palace,  and 
fearing  a  Court-martial  had  suddenly  disappeared.  Where  he  had 
gone  no  one  knew,  not  even  General  La  Talleyrand  whose  cause  he 
had  defended. 

People  had  lingered  over  their  dinner  to  talk  of  the  affair  and  it 
was  after  ten  before  the  first  few  arrived  at  the  Chateau  D'Autreval. 
Now  however,  the  rooms  were  crowded,  and  of  course,  the  event 
of  the  morning  was  the  principal  topic  on  every  tongue. 

Between  groups  and  knots  of  people  the  Countess  D'Aut- 
reval  moved   stately   and   gracefully,   giving  no  evidence  in    her 
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brilliant  smile,  of  the  fear  for  her  nephew  that  was  clutching  at  her 
heart. 

It  was  not  until  her  footman  slipped  up  and  whispered  in  her 
ear  that  a  strange  man  wished  to  see  her  in  the  hall  that  the  color 
left  her  cheek  but  then  only  for  an  instant,  and  she  almost  collapsed 
in  her  efforts  at  self-control.  In  a  minute  however  she  had  gained 
perfect  control  of  herself,  and  gracefully  glided  from  the  ball-room, 
through  the  conservatory  into  the  hall. 

The  hall  was  in  reality  a  charming  old  room  paneled  in  dark 
oak,  with  an  immense  fire-place,  and  a  cloak  closet  on    either  side. 

A  deep  stairway  led  up  to  a  broad  gallery  which  in  turn  opened 
onto  the  balcony  outside. 

When  the  Countess  entered  the  hall,  she  held  her  breath  and 
looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  approached  her.  It 
was  her  nephew  Henri  De  Flavigneul,  disguised  as  an  aristocrat's 
coach-man.     He  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"My  dear  aunt"  he  said  in  quite  a  boyish  voice,  "why  on  earth 
do  you  look  so  frightened?" 

The  Countess  caught  his  hand  and  drew  him  over  to  the  fire. 

"Henri,"  she  whispered  eagerly,  "why  have  you  come  here, 
and  in  this  disguise?" 

He  laughed  softly  and  said,  "Why  I  thought  the  idea  rather  a 
brilliant  one.  You  see  I  could  not  remain  in  Paris  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  after  some  little  thought,  I  decided  on  this  disguise 
and  now  here  I  am,  come  to  apply  for  a  position  as  coachman  or 
footman  in  your  household,  and  I  beg,  my  dear  aunt,  that  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  take  me  in." 

"But  Henri  think,  only  think  of  the  risk  you  run.  You  will 
be  recognized  of  course,  and  then? 

"Now  who  on  earth  aunt,  would  recognize  your  scape-grace 
nephew  in  these  clothes?" 

The  Countess  trembled.  "Why,  L,eonie  for  one — and  oh!  I 
never  thought!  the  Baron  de  Montrichard,  Minister  of  Police,  is 
liable  to  be  here  at  any  moment  as  he  promised  faithfully  to  drop 
in  during  the  evening." 

Henri  started.  "De  Montrichard?"  he  cried,  *  'coming  here 
to-night?" 
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"Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  Countess  hurriedly,  "and  if  he  finds 
you  here,  all  is  lost!" 

A  footman  entered  at  that  moment,  and  announced: 

"The  Baron  De  Montrichard!" 

The  Countess  paled  for  a  moment,  then  catching  her  breath, 
she  pulled  herself  into  repose  and  without  even  as  much  as  glanc- 
ing at  Henri,  she  said  quickly: 

"Ask  the  Baron  to  wait  for  just  a  moment  in  the  ante-hall. 
Then  go  to  the  ball-room  and  send  Madamoiselle  D'Autreval  to 
me!" 

The  footman  bowed  and  went  out.  Henri,  pale  and  a  bit 
frightened,  was  staring  at  the  Countess.  She  turned  and  spoke 
rapidly: 

"I  have  one  plan,  Henri,  one  great,  risky  plan,  but  it's  our 
only  chance.  I  will  send  you  to  the  servants'  hall  where  you  will 
change  these  clothes  to  those  of  a  footman.  Then  return  here, 
and  I  will  put  you  to  wait  upon  the  Baron.  He  is  near-sighted 
and  we  will  risk  his  not  recognizing  you  in  the  disguise.  He  is 
sure  to  tell  me  of  to-day's  escapade,  and  under  the  pretense  of 
keeping  his  news  from  my  guests,  I  will  insist  on  entertaining  him 
here,  in  the  hall.  Between  us,  we  shall  learn  all  there  is  to  know, 
and  on  that  depends  your  escape." 

"But,  Aunt,  if  he  recognizes  me?" 

The  Countess  drew  herself  up.  "Ah!  Henri,  you  tremble. 
You  will  not  play  the  part  and  run  the  risk!  But  you  must,  you 
must! — do  you  hear? — or  else  you  are  lost,  and  think  of  the  dis- 
grace, and  of  your  poor  mother." 

Henri  pulled  himself  together  and  answered:  "I  shall  do  it, 
Aunt,  and  trust  to  Providence." 

"Amen  to  that,"  answered  the  Countess,  and  at  that  moment 
L,eonie  entered  the  hall.  She  did  not  recognize  Henri,  and  for  this 
the  Countess  was  thankful.  When,  however,  he  was  made  known 
to  her,  she  suppressed  a  stifled  cry,  and  listened  eagerly  to  the 
Countess'  plan. 

"And  you  must  help  me  Leonie — help  me  to  entertain  the 
Baron,  until  Henri  can  conveniently  leave  the  chateau.  And  now 
go,  Henri,  to  the  servants'  hall,  and  report  here  when  I  send  for 
you." 
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Henri  raised  his  aunt's  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it,  and 
bowing  to  his  cousin  he  left  the  hall.  The  Countess  turned  to 
L,eonie. 

"Now,  dear  child,  we  must  keep  our  wits  and  fool  the  Baron." 

She  touched  a  bell  and  ordered  the  footman  to  show  the  Baron 
in.  The  two  ladies  held  their  breath  and  waited.  Presently  they 
heard  the  Baron's  voice  in  the  ante-hall.  He  was  speaking  to  one 
of  his  attendants. 

"You  will  see  that  the  orders  I  have  given  you  are  carried  out 
ot  once,  and  as  far  as  possible,  with  every  courtesy  to  the  inmates 
of  the  chateau." 

The  Countess  aad  her  niece  grasped  hands,  and  the  Baron  en- 
tered the  hall.  The  Countess  squeezed  Leonie's  hand,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her  guest. 

"My  dear  Baron,"  she  said  with  a  deep  courtesy,  "this  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure.  Allow  me  to  present  my  niece,  Madamoiselle 
D'Autreval." 

Leonie  courtsied  and  the  Baron  bowed  stiffly. 

"Won't  you  sit  here?"  asked  the  Countess  sweetly.  "The 
ball-room  is  crowded  and  stuffy,  and  you  must  need  some  refresh- 
ment, Baron,  after  your  long  journey." 

"I  beg "  began  the  Baron. 

"But  I  insist,"  finished  the  Countess.  She  touched  the  bell, 
and  the  Baron  sat  down.  A  footman  entered  the  room  and  the 
Countess  addressed  him  without  taking  her  eyes  off  the  Baron. 

"Go  to  the  servants'  hall  and  send  Charles,  the  new  footman, 
to  me  at  once."  She  turned  to  the  Baron,  "You  see,  my  dear 
friend,  I  am  seeking  every  possible  effort  for  your  comfort,  even  to 
appointing  the  latest  addition  to  my  household,  your  special 
servant." 

The  Baron  rose  and  bowed.  "You  are  much  too  good,  mad- 
ame,  believe  me." 

"Leave  me  to  judge  of  that,"  returned  the  Countess,  sitting 
opposite  to  him,  "and  now  tell  me  the  latest  news  of  Paris." 

The  Baron  stiffened  in  his  chair.  Henri  entered  at  that 
moment  in  his  new  disguise  and  the  Countess  addressed  him  quite 
easily.  "Charles,"  she  said,  "you  will  take  the  Baron's  cloak  and 
hat,  then  bring  him  some  refreshment." 
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description  by  the  double  ignominy  of  defeat  and  foul  play,  retired 
crestfallen  and  with  empty  purses  to  their  barracks. 


Two  hours  later  while  the  officers  of  the  Rangers  were  seated 
in  a  banquet  hall  with  George  Carrol  and  Jack  Bainbridge  as 
guests  of  honor,  the  Scott,  heavily  muffled  in  blankets  munched 
contentedly  at  a  double  allowance  of  oats,  stopping  occasionally  to 
raise  his  head  and  wonder  what  it  was  all  about. 

Gerald  P.  Beaumont  '07. 
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Jadis  6  mon  pays,  lorsque  1'  astre  radieux 
T'  envoyait  ses  derniers,  ses  plus  touchants    adieux, 
Lorsque  la  nuit  veuait  rembrunir  le  rivage, 
Quand  la  brise  du  soir,  avec  un  doux  langage, 
Murmurait  sous  la  feuille,  et  d'un  souffle  leger 
Exhalait  les  parfums  des  fleurs  de  l'oranger, 
J'aimais  m'asseoir  dans  l'herbe  et  gouter   en    silence 
Les  douceurs  de  la  nuit,  entendre  la  cadence 
Des  vagues  fatiguees  expirant  sur  tes  bords. 
Quand  parfois  dans  la  nuit,  mysterieux  accords, 
Vaguement  s'elevait  quelque  chant  indigene, 
J'ecoutais,  attentif,  retenant  mon  haleine, 
Pendant  que  tous  mes  sens,  delicieusement, 
Fremissaient  sous  le  coup  d'un  doux  enivrement. 

Mais  maintenant,  ici,  vers  la  terre  etrangere 
J'ai  dirrige  mes  pas  et  ma  vie  ecoliere, 
Et  les  feuilles  jaunies  emportees  par  le  vent, 
Le  ciel  gris  et  triste,  m'invoquent  bien  souvent 
Ces  anciens  souvenirs,  ces  tendres  reveries, 
Reveries  ecoulees  sur  tes  rives  fleuries. 

Earnest  Salmon,  Special. 
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Of  yore,  O  my  land,  when  the  day's  single  star 

Bade  thee  its  last,  its  fondest  farewell, 
When  the  night  came  to  darken  thy  beach,  and  from  far 

Stole  the  breeze  o'er  the  ocean  love's  passion  to  tell, 

The  leaves  to  its  mnrmnr  soft  rnstled  and  low 
And  the  orange  flower  spent  its  pure  breath. 
Then  I  loved  on  the  green  bank  in  silence  to  drink 

The  sweets  of  the  night,  and  to  list  to  the  flow 
Of  the  tired  waves  that  died  on  thy  brink. 
There  oft  in  the  darkness  sounds  mystic  as  death 

Rose  vaguely — some  chant  of  my  race — 
While  I  hearkened  so  silent  scarce  breathing  was  mine, 

My  senses  atremble  in  that  dearest  grace 
And  thrill  of  the  rapture  divine. 

But  now  to  the  marge  of  a  far  land  and  vast 

A  stranger  I  come  for  its  lore, 
And  the  yellowing  leaves  swept  wild  by  the  blast, 

The  grim  sky  and  its  sadness  those  memories  of  yore 
Oft  bring  back  to  me, — tender  dreams  of  the  past, 

Sweet  dreams  that  will  be  nevermore. 

Robert  N.  McCormack,  '07. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC   METHOD. 


The  word  "method"  has  come  to  us  from  the  Greek  with  a 
meaning  similar  to  our  English  expressions:  "after  a  way"  or  "ac- 
cording to  a  certain  manner."  If  you  were  curious  to  know  from 
an  inventor,  say  Mr.  Edison,  the  way  after  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  proceed  in  working  out  his  inventions,  you  would  be 
curious  to  know  his  method.  Method,  then,  is  a  plan  of  work,  and 
like  every  plan,  like  the  plan  of  a  house,  it  is  at  first  thought  out 
and  afterwards  followed  in  practice.  Knowledge  must  ever  go  be- 
fore action,  if  we  are  to  act  after  or  according  to  rather  than  merely 
in  a  certain  way  or  manner.  Senseless  agents  of  themselves  act 
only  i?i  a  certain  way  or  manner,  never  according  to  one.  A  stone 
falling  to  the  earth  falls  perpendicularly  and  with  a  velocity  in- 
creasing at  every  second;  a  lighted  candle  spreads  its  light  in  every 
direction  and  with  an  intensity  diminishing  with  the  distance.  But 
neither  the  stone  knows  how  it  falls  nor  the  candle  how  it  spreads 
its  light;  neither  is  conscious  of  its  own  activities.  In  consequence 
neither  can  order  itself  and  its  energies  according  to  its  own  plan 
or  device.  For  this  intelligence  is  necessary  and  hence  self-con- 
scious, intelligent  agents  alone  are  capable  of  method. 

If  then  method  be  a  plan  of  work,  scientific  method  is  a  plan 
of  scientific  work.  It  contains  those  steps  which  should  be  taken 
and  that  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken,  so  that  what  is  known 
may  be  known  truly,  and  what  is  understood  may  be  understood 
of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  as  they  are  in  reality. 

A  step  and  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  scientific  research 
is  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Observation  should  precede  specula- 
tion. One  should  first  look  at  what  occurs  in  nature  and  give  ear 
to  what  nature  tells  him  before  he  theorizes  on  her  phenomena. 
Were  an  astronomer  to  set  himself  the  task  of  solving  the  question, 
whether  Mars  be  habitable  or  not,  he  would  undoubtedly  begin 
correctly  if,  instead  of  pronouncing  on  the  matter  in  an  a  priori  or 
antecedent  manner,  he  nightly  eyed  the  ruddy  planet  through  his 
telescope  to  discover,  if  possible,  signs  of  life. 

No  one,  at  least  nowadays,  mistrusts  the  correctness  of  such 
a  beginning.     In    truth   it   is   human   nature's  way  of  beginning. 
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There  is  a  time  in  every  man's  life  when  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  his  being.  It  is  the  time  of  early  child- 
hood, when  nature  left  to  itself  gradually  unfolds  its  cognitive  fac- 
ulties; the  eye  and  the  ear  coming  into  use  much  sooner  than  the 
intellect.  A  child  sees  color  and  hears  sounds  a  long  while  before 
it  reasons  about  them.  In  fact  no  one  can  tell  exactly  how  soon 
after  its  birth  a  child  begins  to  see  and  hear,  but  every  one  agrees 
that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  some  seven  years  old  before  it  reasons.  Human 
nature,  therefore,  begins  to  acquire  knowledge  through  the  exter- 
nal senses;  reason  presupposes  facts. 

Nor  is  this  law  of  development  in  the  first  stages  of  intelli- 
gence abrogated  on  the  attainment  of  reason.  As  the  child,  so  the 
man,  his  whole  life  long,  depends  on  his  senses.  He  always  un- 
derstands best  and  securest  what  he  can  see  and  what  he  can  feel. 
Does  not  daily  experience  teach  us  that  the  best  way  to  know 
anything,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  is  to  see  it?  Now  since  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge  should  be  made  from  what  is  best  to 
what  is  least  known,  human  knowledge  should  proceed  from  what 
is  visible  and  tangible  to  what  is  intellectual.  Again,  for  man 
nothing  is  more  real  than  the  palpable  world  of  fact.  He  should 
therefore  seek  for  solidity  of  thought  not  high  up  in  the  airy  em- 
pyrean of  hypotheses  but  low  down  on  the  hard  ground  of  facts. 
Finally  every  man  is  conscious  that  he  does  not  originate  truth;  he 
only  discovers  it.  He  does  not  spider-like  spin  it  out  of  his  own 
intellectual  self;  he  acquires  it  from  without.  His  external  senses, 
then,  are  for  him  so  many  inlets  through  which  truth  streams  into 
his  intelligence. 

To  complete  this  explanation  of  the  first  step  in  scientific  re- 
search, let  the  following  word  or  two  be  added  by  way  of  caution 
and  advice.  A  man  of  talent  and  learning  observes  more  than 
others  who  lack  either  the  gifts  of  nature  or  the  acquirements  of 
art.  An  engineer  will  see  more  in  a  bit  of  mechanism  than  another 
man  who  though  equally  good  of  eye  sight  is  ignorant  of  machin- 
ery. Brief  as  is  this  animadversion,  it  makes  plain  the  necessity 
of  a  natural  taste  for  a  particular  branch  of  knowledge  together 
with  a  thorough  training  and  a  wide  experience  in  what  apper- 
tains to  it.  But  here  comes  the  caution.  Men  often  imagine  that 
they  observe  in  things  much  that  they  expect  or  wish  to  be   there. 
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As  Jevous  writes:  "It  is  difficult  to  find  persons  who  can  with  per- 
fect fairness  register  facts  for  and  against  their  peculiar  views." 
Whence  it  happens  that  geniuses  and  scholars  have  the  defects  of 
their  intellectual  qualities.  Their  brain,  teeming  with  brilliant 
hypotheses  and  happy  guesses,  not  rarely  biases  their  eye's  obser- 
vation of  facts.  A  disinterested  love  for  truth  therefore  and  a  due 
respect  and  regard  for  the  talents  and  the  learning  of  others  is  a 
necessary  requisite  even  for  the  observation  of  facts. 

Observation  thus  cautiously  and  judiciously  made  and  facts 
for  a  surety  acquired,  speculation  and  theory  follow,  and  follow  as 
naturally  and  therefore  as  necessarily  as  digestion  follows  eating. 
Every  man  is  a  reasoner  as  well  as  an  obeserver  and  he  is  both  na- 
turally, his  nature  being  that  of  a  rational  animal.  We  make  this 
remark  because  there  are  thinkers  who  are  as  fearful  of  theory  as 
a  child  is  of  a  bugaboo.  Romanes  in  his  work  "Darwin  and  After 
Darwin"  writes  thus  in  his  introductory  chapter:  "Without  here 
waiting  to  trace  the  history  of  this  matter  in  detail,  I  think  it 
ought  now  to  be  manifest  to  everyone  who  studies  it,  that  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  (the  nineteenth)  the 
progress  of  science  in  general  and  of  natural  history  in  particular, 
was  seriously  retarded  by  what  may  be  termed  the  Bugbear  of 
speculation.  Fully  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  web-spinning 
from  the  ever  fertile  resources  of  their  own  inner  consciousness  na- 
turalists became  more  and  more  abandoned  to  the  idea  that  their 
science  ought  to  consist  in  a  mere  observation  of  facts  or  tabula- 
tion of  phenomena,  without  attempt  at  theorizing  upon  their  phil- 
osophical import."  And  again:  "It  was  the  origin  of  Species 
which  first  clearly  revealed  to  naturalists  as  a  class  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  their  science  to  take  as  its  motto  what  is  the  motto  of  na- 
tural science  in  general: 

'Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas.' 
Not  facts,  then,  or  phenomena  but  causes  and   principles   are  the 
ultimate  objects  of  scientific  quest." 

It  remains  to  ask:  How  ought  this  quest  to  be  made?  We 
shall  approach  the  answer  with  the  prefatory  statement  of  what 
true  speculation  is  not.  It  is  not  guessing,  it  is  not  fiction. 
" Hypotheses non  jingo"  wrote  Newton,  the  foremost  scientist  of  mod- 
ern times.     No  one  would  dare  guess  a  fact  or  a  phenomenon.     How 
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ridiculous  would  be  the  attempt  to  guess  that  the  sun  is  now  shin- 
ing. It  would  be  as  extremely  ridiculous  as  the  endeavor  to  guess 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  actual  President  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  should  anyone  guess  the  explanation  of  a  fact  or  a  phe- 
nomenon. This  would  be  equally  as  ridiculous  as  the  other.  The 
explanation  of  a  fact  or  a  phenomenon  is  as  objectively  real  as  the 
fact  or  phenomenon  itself.  Each  fact  or  phenomenon  is  a  single 
instance  of  what  it  is  intended  to  explain,  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
theory.  Like  the  unit  circle  which  a  teacher  of  mathematics  draws 
on  the  board  to  express  the  notion  of  what  a  circle  is;  so  each  fact  ex- 
emplifies a  theory. 

True  theory  then  is  real  theory.  This  is  admitted  to-day  by 
many  a  scientist  yet  so  admitted  by  some  as  virtually  to  be  denied. 
Let  us  quote  Romanes  again:  "The  difference  between  science 
and  speculation  is  not  a  difference  of  spirit;  nor  thus  far  is  it  a  dif- 
ference of  method.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  in  the 
subsequent  process  of  verifying  hypotheses.  For  while  specula- 
tion in  its  purest  form  is  satisfied  to  test  her  explanation  only  by 
the  degree  in  which  they  accord  with  our  subjective  ideas  .  .  . 
science  is  not  satisfied  to  rest  in  any  explanation  as  final  until  it 
shall  have  been  fully  verified  by  an  appeal  to  objective  proof  .  . 
.  .  In  order  to  have  any  question  put  to  the  test  of  objective 
verification  science  must  already  have  employed  the  method  of 
speculation  and  have  framed  a  question  to  be  tested  .  .  .  The 
point  where  science  parts  company  with  speculation  is  the 
point  where  this  testing  process  begins."  Reflecting  carefully  on 
the  thoughts  conveyed  in  this  passage  we  notice  that  it  is  built  on 
the  supposition  that  the  work  of  intelligence  or  reason  is  of  itself 
subjective  and  that  it  is  verification  which  renders  it  objective. 
Now  verification  is  not  to  be  antagonized,  and  antagonized  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  if  the  mind's  conceptions,  judgments  and  reasonings 
are  wholly  of  a  subjective  character.  The  eye  of  an  inquirer  be- 
holds a  dynamo  and  his  intelligence  grasps  the  general  plan  after 
which  it  has  been  constructed  and  which  it  therefore  embodies. 
The  general  plan,  then,  which  is  the  object  of  his  intelligence  is 
as  real  as  the  dynamo  which  he  looks  at  with  his  eyes.  Verifica- 
tion is  needed,  therefore,  not  because  what  the  intelligence  would 
know  is  of  itself  subjective,  but  because,  as  often  happens,  what  it 
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would  know  objectively  is  hard  to  get  at  from  the  facts.  There 
are  so  to  speak,  in  the  book  of  nature  hieroglyphs  as  well  as  plain 
words;  there  are  in  nature  facts  hard  to  understand  and  facts  read- 
ily explained.  As  to  the  former,  the  mind  tentatively  ventures  to 
express  to  itself  their  meaning;  it  makes  an  hypothesis  and  lest  its 
nature  be  hazardous  it  tests  its  hypothesis  by  means  of  repeated 
experiments.  But  facts  easy  of  comprehension  afford  matter  for 
real  theories.  Deductions  from  these  constitute  true  a  priori 
reasoning,  i.  e.  reasoning  a  priori,  not  in  the  sense  of  speculating 
previously  to  observation,  but  in  the  sense  of  arguing  out  what 
follows  in  the  nature  of  things  from  what  precedes  and  conse- 
quently rationally  accounts  for  it. 

John  Riordan,  '05. 
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EDITORIALS. 


HERBERT  SPENCEK.,  THE  AGNOSTIC. 

It  is  related  of  Walt  Whitman,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he 
stood  hand  and  hand  with  a  little  child  gazing  into  a  newly  opened 
grave.  The  coffin  of  some  dear  one  had  been  lowered  into  the  hole 
and  the  uncouth  grave  diggers  were  awaiting  a  word  from  the  par- 
son to  begin  their  work  of  burying  the  corpse  beneath  the  silent  dust. 
In  the  mean  time  amid  the  awe-inspiring  dirge,  and  the  sobs  of  the 
bereaved  ones,  Whitman  was  engaged  in  sober  meditation.  The 
scene     was    sad     enough     to     conjure    up   serious   thoughts   in 
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any  man;  in  the  poet  it  awoke  the  seriousness  of  philosophy. 
Stooping  over  he  took  one  long  lingering  look  at  the  coffin  and, 
then  turning  to  the  child  who  stood  at  his  side  he  asked:  "Do  you 
understand  it,  dear?" 

"No  sir;"  was  the  lisped  reply. 

"Neither  do  I;  neither  do  I;"  sobbed  Whitman,  and  brushed 
his  hand  across  his  face.  "It  was  much  the  same  with  Spencer; 
he  did  not  understand  and  yet"  says  the  writer  from  whom  we 
have  borrowed  the  illustration,  "they  have  denied  him  a  place  in 
the  Abbey.  " 

About  this  denial  we  are  not  concerned;  what  interests  us  just 
now  are  those  skeptical  words;  "I  do  not  understand;  I  do  not  under- 
stand. "The  expression  was  constantly  on  Spencer's  lips  when- 
ever fundamental  truths  were  concerned.  He  was  a  professed  ag- 
nostic and  with  him  it  was  a  first  principle  to  profess  ignorance  on 
all  or  any  truth  outside  the  visible  world. 

Now  it  is  not  such  a  dreadful  fault  for  a  man  of  finite  under- 
standing to  confess  his  ignorance  on  certain  problems  of  life.  We 
cannot  be  called  to  task  for  our  limited  powers  of  intellect;  but  to 
make  an  apostolate  of  non-intelligence,  to  build  theories  of  right 
and  wrong  on  agnostic  principles  is, — with  all  deference  to 
Spencer's  superior  genius,  we  say  it, — where  the  fault  and  the  un- 
pardonable fault  springs  into  existence.  Write  all  you  please 
about  "Philosophy  of  Style;"  but  do  not  give  us  any  "Ethical 
Data"  on  agnostic  grounds.  It  is  just  on  this  point  that  Spencer 
made  his  fatal  mistake,  it  is  here  where  all  agnostic  thinkers  make 
their  mistake.  If  you  cannot  understand  the  mysteries  of  life,  if  you 
cannot  answer  the  one  tremendous  question  which  concerns  man- 
kind and  which  is  put  with  such  solemnity  by  Carlyle — "WHENCE, 
AND  OH  HEAVENS!  WHITHER?—"  if  you  cannot  satisfy  your- 
self on  this  all  important  subject;  you  have  but  one  logical  course  to 
take  and  that  is — hold  your  tongue,  "build  a  bulwark  around  your 
lips."  But  if  you  do  not  know  aud  would  like  to  know  the  meaning 
of  life  and  death, betake  yourself  to  some  one  who  does  know;  and  if 
perchance  you  imagine  that  there  is  none  such  on  earth  and  that 
there  never  has  been  such,  is  it  not  better  and  far  more  humane  to 
struggle  on  alone  instead  of  seeking  to  extend  the  darkness  which 
envelopes  your  own  inky  mind  until  it   obscures  the   joyous   light 
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which  gladdens  and  warms  the  minds  of  your  fellows.  Do  not 
imitate  Aesop's  fox  who  wished  his  companion  foxes  to  amputate 
their  tales  merely  because  he  had  lost  his  own. 

SPENCER.  THE  MAM  OF  THOUGHT. 

They  tell  us  that  Spencer  was  a  great  thinker;  they  compare 
him  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  though  the  man  himself  thought 
little  of  the  Greeks  and  their  literature;  they  say  that  he  had  a 
larger  area  of  human  thought  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  that 
he  was  original,  vast,  deep.  All  this  may  be  true;  as  far  as  we 
have  read  the  Philosopher  and  are  able  to  judge,  it  is,  in  a  measure 
true;  but  we  would  remark  that,  just  as  there  is  barking  and  bark- 
ing, and  just  as  at  times  there  is  such  a  thing  as  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree, — so  there  is  thinking  and  thinking:  thinking  along  the 
proper  lines  and  thinking  along  improper  lines.  Systematic 
thought,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  very  rare  article  and  as  precious 
as  it  is  rare.  It  may  be  compared  not  unfittingly  to  house-building, 
in  as  much  as  part  must  answer  part  and  unite  to  form  one  solid, 
well-proportioned  whole.  Now  we  all  know  or  should  know  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  a  house  was  built  on  sand,  and  the  rains 
came  and  the  winds  blew  and  the  edifice  toppled  over  and  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  building  itself  was  good  enough,  for  all  we 
know,  it  was  connected  part  with  part,  symmetrical  in  proportions, 
elegant  and  artistic  in  design,  but  it  had  not  a  suitable  foundation. 
So  must  it  ever  be  with  the  thought  structure.  Reared  on  an  un- 
steady foundation  it  will  fall  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  what  its 
symmetry  or  its  artistic  qualities.  The  fundamental  ideas  must  be 
solid  or  the  result  will  be  "confusion  worse  confounded." 


THE  BUILDERS  OF  BABEL, 

They   experienced    the  truth   of  the  foregoing  remarks  when 
the    Almighty,  against  Whom  they  warred,  set 

"Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown." 
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So  too,  to  follow  out  the  illustration,  the  whole  herd  of  agnostic, 
atheistic,  materialistic,  idealistic,  pantheistic  thinkers,  from  Spinoza 
and  Schelling  down  to  Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  Spencer  have 
been  jangling  their  words  unknown,  because  the  spirit  of  Babel,  a 
spirit  of  ungodliness,  has  taken  possession  of  them.  Poor  mortals! 
they  have  given  us  some  choice  specimens  of  artistic  work,  they 
have  labored  years  and  years;  but  they  have  built  their  edifices  on 
sand  and  the  winds  and  the  rains  have  come  and  lo,  they  have 
crumbled  to  the  dust.  This  is  rather  severe  some  one  may  say,  re- 
minding us  of  the  old  adage: 


DE  MOR/TUIS  NIL  NISI   BONUM. 


But  of  Spencer  personally  we  say  nothing,  because,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  we  know  nothing.  It  is  his  system  of  philosophy  we 
have  under  consideration  and  while  admitting  that  therein  is  seen 
a  man  of  thought,  of  deep  thought,  we  maintain  that  unfortunate- 
ly his  life's  work  was  undertaken  and  carried  out  on  false  princi- 
ples. For  if  agnostic  principles  are  not  false,  why  should  we  busy 
ourselves  about  thought  at  all?  if  the  only  things  worth  knowing 
are  unknowable,  why  trouble  our  minds  about  a  few  passing  "ap- 
pearances"? Again,  while  we  admit  that  Herbert  Spencer  was  a 
thinker,  we  maintain  that,  from  the  moment  he  relegated  to  the 
unknowable  the  ultimate  realities  which  underlie  the  visible 
world,  he  was  hopelessly  thinking  in  the  dark,  in  mental  darkness. 
"He  that  followeth  me  walketh  not  in  darkness,"  said  the  Great 
Master  who  placed  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world  beyond 
question  and  it  is  equally  true  that  he  who  followeth  not  that  Guide 
is  groping  in  darkness.  The  agnostic  does  not  follow  Him  and  is 
therefore  in  the  dark.  A  man  may  have  a  very  good  pair  of  eyes 
but  let  him  attempt  to  read  by  night  and  he  sees  nothing  but  a  blank. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  book  of  nature;  we  cannot  read  it  philo- 
sophically unless  we  have  at  least  some  faint  glimmerings  of  that 
light  which  is  of  God. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHIC  TEST. 

Some  one  observed  in  a  Spencer-symposium  some- 
where in  the  southern  part  of  this  state  that  Spencer's  system  of 
philosophy  will  be  "the  philosophic  yardstick  of  all  time  to  come." 
To  this  we  answer  that  that  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  term  "philosophy."  If  we  are  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  im- 
portant question:  Whence,  and  oh  heaveus!  whither?  as  we  should 
in  true  philosophy;  if  we  are  to  study  man's  place  on  earth,  his 
duties,  his  rights,  his  destiny,  then  our  system  must  be  other  than 
that  propounded  by  Spencer.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  systematize 
facts,  and  systematize  the  sciences;  we  may  marvel  at  the  "blush 
of  dawn,"  the  "reddening  of  the  rose,"  the  "swing  of  Pleiades": — 
these  are  rational  and  legitimate  pastimes;  but  over  and  above  all 
this,  over  and  above  all  else  we  must  learn  to  decipher  the  cold, 
dull  look  of  death,  we  must  be  able  to  gaze  into  the  open  grave  not 
with  the  skeptical:  "I  do  not  understand"  but  with  a  realization 
that  there  indeed  is  the  destiny  of  "appearances,"  while  the  invis- 
ible something  that  animates  us,  warns  us,  threatens  us,  is  made  for 
higher  things.  This  is  real  philosophy  and  it  is  useless  to  add 
that  as  such  it  cannot  exist  except  under  the  guiding  star  of  Chris- 
tian belief.  "Other  foundation  no  man  can  lay,  save  that  which  is 
already  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus." 

A  PARALLEL. 

Speaking  of  Spencer  and  his  work  we  cannot  forbear  quot- 
ing a  few  of  the  many  comments  which  have  gone  the  round  of 
the  press  in  California.  Naturally  enough  the  two  great  educators, 
President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  Berkeley  and  President  David 
S.  Jordan  of  Stanford  were  called  upon  for  their  opinions.  They 
replied  and  a  beautiful  antithesis  is  the  result.  How  it  happens 
we  cannot  say;  but  these  too  scholars  are  frequently  of  con- 
trary opinions.  In  a  former  editorial  comment  we  had  occasion  to 
call  attention  to  their  opposite  views  on  the  public  school  system; 
now  we  shall  see  them  in  a  deadly  struggle  on  the  Spencer- 
problem.  Not  that  they  have  really  debated.  So  far  as  we  know 
they  have  given  their  views   entirely   independently   one   of   the 
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other;  but  for  our  purpose  of  contrast  it  will  be  well  to  place  their 
remarks  one  against  the  other  and  for  this  reason  we  take  the 
liberty  of  changing  the  order  in  which  the  sentences  occur.  Unfor- 
tunately the  daily  paper  from  which  we  quote,  has  not  a  few  typo- 
graphical errors,  especially  in  President  Wheeler's  remarks  and 
hence,  not  wishing  to  misquote  the  worthy  President  we  shall  not 
meddle  with  the  parts  thus  poorly  printed. 

If  there  was  a  real  debate  on  the  subject,  we  might  imagine 
the  two  Presidents  seated  at  either  side  of  a  mahogany  table  with 
the  entire  work  of  Spencer  between  and  before  them;  we  might 
imagine  them  clothed  in  cap  and  gown  with  portfolios  under  their 
arms  and  a  look  of  calm  deliberation  on  their  faces;  we  might 
imagine  too  a  knave  or  fool,  such  as  we  find  in  olden-time  dramas, 
who  interrupts  the  speakers  every  now  and  then  with  a  remark  of 
no  other  value  than  its  untimeliness.  We  shall  be  the  knave. 
Now  then  that  the  persona  are  determined  let  the  discussion 
begin : 

President  Wheeler  {calmly  and  thoughtfully) — "He  (Spen- 
cer) gave  in  his  work  admirable  illustrations  in  many  forms,  of  the 
way  in  which  more  and  more  of  life  may  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  scientific  tests;  but  in  doing  this,  he  proceeded,  as  the  re- 
sult has  shown,  often  far  too  superficially ." 

Ppesident  Jordan  {slightly  piqued  by  the  final  clause) — "Her- 
bert Spencer  was  (the)  wisest,  ablest  and  most  learned  of  all  men 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  philosophy  of  science." 

Knave — If  this  is  so;  if  both  of  you  are  correct  and  the  wisest, 
ablest,  most  learned  of  all  philosophic  scientists  proceeded  often 
far  too  superficially,  woe  to  the  philosophy  of  science! 

President  Wheeler  {still  thoughtfully  and  with  characteristic 
modesty) — "I  cannot  believe  that  his  influence  will  retain  its  weight 
for  the  time  to  come." 

Ppesident  Jordan  {with  the  confidence  of  monopolized  truth) — 
"His  system  of  philosophy  will  be  lasting." 

President  Wheeler — "He  was  a  great  and  energetic  think- 
er, but  he  represented  a  mode  or  fashion  in  thought  and  that  fash- 
ion had  passed  well  beyond  its  acme  before  its  champion  died." 

President  Jordan — His  system  "rests  upon  a  broad  basis, 
not  an  epigram,  a  syllogism  or  a  dream,  but  on  the   whole   range  of 
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human  knowledge.  (President  Wheeler  might  be  here  supposed  to 
nod  in  silent  consent). 

Ppesident  Jordan — {waxing  eloquent) — "The  depth  of 
Spencer's  insight  is  best  shown  by  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  create  and  recreate  forms  and  spec- 
ies." {leaning  forward  and  preparing  his  right  for  a  graceful  ictus) 
"The  range  of  his  studies  covered  the  whole  cycle  of  science  and 
whatever  he  touched  he  illuminated."  {lowering  his  tone,  daunted 
perhaps  by  his  own  voice)  "He  was  not  an  original  investigator 
as  Darwin  was.  He  has  added  little  to  our  knowledge  in  any 
field." 

Knave — Strange,  passing  strange,  my  lord!  The  ablest,  wis- 
est, most  learned  of  all  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  science,  the  man  whose  system  rests  upon  the  whole  range 
of  human  knowledge,  he  who  illuminated  whatever  he  touched 
and  who  touched  the  whole  cycle  of  science,  has  added  little  to 
our  knowledge  in  any  field!  Strange  contradiction  this!  I  ex- 
pected a  diversity  of  sentiments  between  the  two,  but  such  a  two- 
sided  view  from  one  I  did  not  expect. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  preformance  continue 
longer;  but  it  is  long  enough  to  manifest  a  peculiar  difference  of 
educational  prejudices  in  the  two  Presidents.  The  one  we  under- 
stand is  a  classical  scholar,  the  other  an  evolutionist  and  this  ex- 
plains the  contrariety  of  opinion.  We  would  like  to  compare  the 
the  results  of  the  two  studies  as  manifested  in  the  above  quotations, 
but  comparisons  are  odious  and  we  shall  rest  contented  with  hav- 
ing given  their  comments  and  let  the  reader  do  the  rest. 
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Fr.  Sasia's  Lecture. 

To  prove  that  atheistic  and  agnostic  evolution  are  alike  unten- 
able was  the  task  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sasia,  S.  J.,  set  himself 
on  the  evening  of  December  7th.  Before  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  the  Reverend  lecturer  spoke  for  well  nigh  two  hours,  ex- 
amining the  grounds  on  which  atheistic  and  agnostic  evolutionists 
base  their  theories,  enumerating  the  various  facts  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  modern  scientific  research  and  showing  the 
insufficiency  of  the  one  to  explain  the  other.  A  few  minutes 
were  devoted  to  the  motives  which  lead  men  of  intelligence  to  for- 
mulate such  hollow  doctrines,  and  then  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
lecturer  delayed  for  some  time  on  the  sublimity  of  Revelation 
against  which  agnosticism  and  atheism  are  directed.  The  real 
arsenal  of  arguments  which  Fr.  Sasia  had  at  his  command  and 
which  at  will  he  directed  against  the  unsteady  bulwark  of  modern 
errors  and  fancies,  made  the  evening  at  once  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive. 

THe  CHristmas  Play. 

All  the  talent  in  the  yard,  musical,  vocal,  dramatic  and  other- 
wise was  brought  together  to  make  the  last  evening  before  the 
Christmas  holidays  one  to  be  long  remembered.  We  had  no  fixed 
play;  it  was  rather  a  select  extravaganza  in  several  acts.  Here 
were  some  of  the  features:  Joe  Green  was  secured  for  a  song  and 
his  selection  at  once  opportune  and  novel  held  the  house.  He 
impersonated  "a  reuben  in  town,"  and  a  better  impersonation 
could  not  have  been  asked.  Edw.  Kirk  encored  five  different 
times  and  ready  each  time  with  something  new,  took  the  audience 
by  storm.  His  graceful  carriage,  melodious  voice,  clear  enunciation 
and  gestures  made  his  j5art  of  the  program  highly  appreciated.  The 
Royal  International  Band  headed  by  John  Ivancovich,  who  came 
onstage  in  a  handsomely  constructed  automobile  of  his  own  devising 
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was  an  event  for  your  life  as  were  also  Frank  Plank's  solo  and  the 
Farry  Quartet.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  oratorical  exhibition  of 
J.  Zilz  who  appeared  as  a  Roman  Senator,  and  for  lung  power, 
graceful  dignity  and  a  tranquil  sense  of  altogether-at-home ness  was 
not  a  whit  inferior  to  many  a  man  who  donned  the  toga  before 
him. 

An  Evening  at  the    Victory. 

A  number  of  students  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  the 
Victory  Theatre,  San  Jose,  Jan.  22.  The  event  was  a  benefit  enter- 
tainment, but  while  paying  our  money  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  we  felt 
that  it  was  not  charity  pure  and  simple.  We  got  our  moneys' 
worth  and  more.  The  program  consisted  of  individual  selections, 
James  Bacigalupi  and  the  Guardia  brothers  representing  Santa 
Clara  College.  The  Serio  Comic  specialties  of  Dr.  Wm.  Seibert  of 
St. Ignatius  College  were  an  entire  entertainment  in  themselves; 
but  adding  to  this  the  musical  selections  by  a  number  of  young  ladies 
from  Notre  Dame  Convent  and  the  Dramatic  Sketch  "The  Old 
Guard  "  by  the  popular  actors,  Mr.  Frank  McGlynn  and  wife,  the 
evening  was  one  in  a  thousand.  Mr.  Mc  Glynn,  an  old  St.  Ignatius 
boy,  impersonated  Hairesac,  a  veteran  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard 
and  for  realistic  effect  he  was  nonpareil. 

The  Senate. 

We  have  scarcely  gotten  down  to  real  work  yet,  having  had 
but  two  meetings  up  to  the  present  writing.  The  first  meeting 
interrupted  by  a  band  concert  was  entirely  taken  up  with  our 
semi-annual  election  and  the  second,  devoted  principally  to  the 
calendar  of  resolutions  and  the  general  plan  of  action  for  the 
coming  session  passed  before  we  were  aware  of  it.  However  here 
are  a  few  gleanings.  The  election  resulted  in  giving  a  somewhat 
new  aspect  to  our  assembly  hall,  in  as  much  as  the  seats  of  office 
have  changed  their  occupants.  Senator  Thomas  Feeney.  of  Gilroy 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  corresponding  secretary,  an 
office  which  in  other  bodies  would  be    filled   by    a   vice-president. 
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Our  recording  secretary  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Oakland,  Edw. 
L,.  Kirk  whose  chirography  is  making  him  famous  in  congressional 
circles.  Senator  Thomas  Leonard  of  Leonards  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  cash  and  Senators  John  Regan  of  Idaho  and  Francis 
Moraghan  of  San  Francisco  have  charge  of  the  books  and  maga- 
zines. The  onerous  duty  of  Segt-at-arms  has  been  imposed  on 
Senator  John  Collins  of  San  Francisco  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
members  intend  to  be  very  wary  when  John  is  around.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  election.  The  committees  appointed  immediately 
after  are  made  up  as  follows:  Ways  and  Means,  Senators  Feeney, 
Regan  and  Moraghan;  Library,  Senators  Leonard,  Byrnes, 
O'Reilly;  Invitations,  Senators  Kirk,  Griffin,  Plank;  Resolutions, 
Senators  McClatchy,  McElroy;  Rules,  Senators  J.  Ivancovich.  M. 
V.  Merle. 

We  had  hardly  settled  upon  the  above  officers  and  committees 
and  arranged  the  subject  of  debate  for  the  next  session: — Resolved, 
That  the  anticipation  of  happiness  is  more  pleasurable  than  the 
possession  thereof, — when  the  shouts  of  students  and  the  music  of 
the  band  announced  a  bonfire  night.  We  could  stay  no  longer, 
and  on  a  motion  of  one  of  the  members  we  adjourned  at  8  p.  m.  to 
join  the  noisy  crowd  on  the  campus. 

The  next  meeting  was  more  of  a  beginning  of  real  work.  The 
President  after  a  little  speech  in  which  he  insisted  upon  some 
points  of  the  constitution  which  were  in  danger  of  going  into  des- 
uetude, announced  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  some  of  last 
year's  members;  Senator  James  Comerford  was  recuperating  after  a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  Senator  O'Reilly  thought  that  an 
extra  week  in  the  balmy  air  of  Los  Angeles  would  build  him  up 
for  the  coming  term,  Senator  Hogan  had  not  yet  been  heard  from 
officially. 

The  miscellaneous  business  which  followed  this  opening 
speech  was  principally  of  an  executive  nature  and  transacted  be- 
hind closed  doors.  The  regular  debate  on  the  question  deter- 
mined at  the  first  meeting  was  practically  ousted  by  the  serious 
and  perplexing  problems  which  came  up  one  by  one  for  solution. 
We  shall  give  you  full  particulars  of  our  debate  in  the  next  issue 
of  Redwood. 
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THe  House   of  Philhistorians. 

After  a  temporary  extinction,  the  House  has  arisen,  like  the 
phenix  of  old,  from  the  ashes  of  the  Christman  hearth.  The 
initial  meeting  of  the  term  was  very  largely  attended  and  so  en- 
thusiastic as  to  justify  the  hope  that  the  record  of  the  last  semes- 
ter will  be  sustained  if  not  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  next  five  months. 

The  preliminary  business  was  followed  by  the  election  of 
officers,  the  ballot  resulting  as  follows:  Clerk,  F.  D.  Ryan; 
secretary,  Wm.  F.  Blow;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Jansen;  li- 
brarian, R.  N.  McCormack;  sergeant-at-arms,  J.  F.  Curley; 
assistant  treasurer,  M.  G.  Carter;  assistant  librarian,  L.  Woodford; 
assistant  sergeant  at  arms,  P.  C.  Kell;  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  F.  Sigwart,  W.  Jacobs;  committee  on  debates,  G.  Beaumont, 
E.  McDougall;  reporter,  G.  Beaumont.  Of  these  the  secretary, 
clerk,  treasurer  and  librarian  were  elected  unanimously,  the  three 
latter  being  returned  to  the  offices  they  so  capably  filled  in  the 
past,  while  the  secretary  was  chosen  on  account  of  the  conspicu- 
ous part  he  takes  in  everything  relating  to  the  House. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  the  first  meeting  was  the  reappearance 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Shea  after  a  long  and  critical  illness.  In  the  House  or 
out  of  it,  no  one  is  more  popular  than  "Jack,"  as  was  attested  by 
the  overwhelming  applause  with  which  his  return  was  greeted. 
To  cries  of  "speech,  speech,"  he  responded  in  a  "speech  with  grace 
and  seasoned  with  salt."  Mr.  Fred  Sigwart,  who  had  also  been 
playing  truant,  showed  up  on  the  same  occasion,  and  suffered 
similar  treatment. 

At  the  second  session  the  question:  "Resolved,  That  Roosevelt's 
re-election  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country,"  was  debated  with 
great  ability  by  Messrs  Budde,  Sigwart  and  Cuenco  on  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Messrs  Blow,  Woodford  and  Kell  on  the  negative. 

A  very  substantial  addition  was  made  to  the  roster  on  the  sec- 
ond evening  by  the  admission  of  Messrs  A.  Aguirre  and  L,.  Magee. 
August,  true  to  his  name,  will  scatter  the  mellow  radiance  of  his 
genial,  cloudless  character  upon  the  assembly,  while  Louis  will 
exhibit,  in  breaking  through  his  opponent's  line  of  argument,  a 
skill  and  alertness  equal  to  that  which  has  made  him  famous  on 
the  gridiron. 
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An  open  debate  will  be  held  in  the  House  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  words  of  the  esteemed  editor  of  the  Eatenswall  Independ- 
ent, "we  shall  be  there." 


Junior    Dramatic  Society. 


When  Senator  Spooner  was  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
per pronounciation  of  the  word  "Panamanians,"  his  fellow  Senator 
Mr.  Moran  suggested  that  it  might  be  Panamaniacs.  We  of  the 
J.  D.  S.  have  had  no  difficulty  about  the  pronounciation,  but  in  a 
certain  sense  we  are  all  Panamaniacs,  not  because  we  have  any- 
revolutionary  spirit  ourselves,  but  from  the  very  first  meeting  of 
the  year  we  began,  postulante  nescio  quo,  to  discuss  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  secession,  and  to  discuss  it  like  mad-men.  We  could  not 
even  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  wording  of  the  resolution  and  if 
James  W.  Lappin  had  not  come  to  the  rescue  with  a  quotation 
from  an  eastern  magazine  we  would  still  be  on  the  preliminary 
work  of  determining  the  question.  As  it  is,  our  resolution  reads  as 
follows,  the  proposition  being  borrowed  from  the  above  mentioned 
source:  "Resolved,  That  "the  part  played  by  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  the  most  igno- 
minious blot  on  the  pages  of  American  diplomacy."  This  satisfied 
both  sides  of  the  House  and  the  resolution  remains  to  be  fought 
out  with  vehemence  by  Eugene  Ivancovich  and  Robert  O'Connor 
against  George  Fisher  and  George  Hall. 

There  was  less  difficully  in  choosing  the  orBers  for  the  next 
five  months.  The  results  of  the  election  follow:  George  Fisher, 
vice  president;  Robert  O'Conner,  secretary;  Henry  Broderick, 
treasurer;  James  Eappin,  censor;  Francis  Lejeal,  sergeant  at  arms; 
Milton  Moraghan,    prompter. 

The  absence  of  Alfred  Sundell  was  keenly  felt  by  all  the  mem- 
bers. We  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  our  one-time  com- 
panion every  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 
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"AULD  LANG  SYNE." 

Our  Oakland  correspondent  informs  us  that  Stanley  Hitchborn 
'92,  is  at  present  doing  extensive  constructing  work  for  the  Santa 
Fe  R.R.  Company.  He  had  recently  completed  large  contracts 
along  the  line  from  Arizona  to  San  Francisco.  His  brother  Frank- 
lin K.  Hitchborn  A.  M.  03,  former  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Herald  is 
now  occupying  the  same  position  for  the  Sacramento  Records- 
Union. 

The  following  poem  written  for  the  Rkdwood  by  Charles  D. 
South,  A.  M.  '01  was  sent  us  some  time  since,  but  through  an 
oversight  on  our  part,  it  was  not  published  immediately.  Mr. 
South  is  one  of  California's  gifted  poets  and  is  as  happy  in  the 
lighter  vein  as  in  his  more  serious  contributions  to  our  western 
magazines.     This  is  a  sample  of  his  humor: 

Rythmical  Plea  for  "Specialism." 
I. 

He  studied  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  Zoology, 

And  had  of  Ornithology  a  smattering,  I  wist; 
He  doted  on  Phytotomy    and  loved  his  Ichthyotomy — 

The  science  of  Phlebotomy  was  also  on  his  list. 
He  probed  into  Theosophy;  and,  as  to  grave  Philosophy, 

He  felt  'twould  go  to  loss  if  he  his  aid  thereof  should  scant. 
His  brain  ran  to  Analysis  until  the  lobes  wore  callouses — 

He  found  unnumbered  fallacies  in  every  work  extant. 

II. 

A  prodigy  of  knowledge,  he  strode  proudly  out  oi college.     He 

Had  need  of  no  apology,  such  learning  he  could  flash, — 
Yet  now,  with  rare  urbanity,  and  all  devoid  of  vanity, 

He's  helping  out  humanity  by  humbly  "slinging  hash." 
He  labors  rather  fretfully,  and  views  his  sphere  regretfully — 

He  fain  would  be  forgetful,  he's  assailed  so  by  the  "  blues;" 
He  murmurs  that  this  loss  of  his  was  cramming  "isms"  and"osophies" 

And  all  that  faddish  dross  of  his  he  wasn't  born  to  use. 
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We  were  pleased  to  find  the  name  of  John  Parrott  Soph.  '03 
among  the  associate  editors  of  the  Georgetown  College  Journal. 
John  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Redwood 
and  his  monthly  contributions,  besides  conscientious  work  done  on 
the  staff,  made  him  a  valuable  man  indeed.  While  lamenting  his 
loss  to  us,  we  take  the  liberty  of  congratulating  the  Georgetown 
staff  on  their  speedy  recognition  of  merit  and  literary  talent.  John 
had  both,  and  we  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  rise  to  this 
post  of  honor.  That  he  has  risen  so  soon  speaks  well  for  George- 
town discernment.  Swing  some  of  your  Greek  orations,  on  them, 
John. 

The  present  students  send  greetings  to  Paul  Regan,  Sopho- 
more, '02,  and  to  his  newly  wedded  wife.  The  ceremony  which 
united  in  matrimony  our  friend  Paul  and  Miss  Sara  E.  Rattigan, 
took  place  in  St.  Mary  Cathedral,  San  Francisco.  Edgar  Regan, 
Sophomore  '02,  the  brother  of  the  groom  was  best  man.  All  in 
all  the  wedding  was  a  brilliant  affair,  according  to  the  press  ac- 
count one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  Cathedral. 
Congratulations,  Paul. 

The  San  Francisco  press  announces  the  serious  illness  of  Ed- 
ward J.  Banning,  First  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Banning  was  a  Freshman  of  Santa  Clara  in  '88  and 
later  received  his  degree  from  St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco. 
We  are  pained  at  the  news  of  his  sickness  and  send  our  sympathy 
to  Edward  and  friends. 

Death  has  been  more  than  usually  active  among  our  friends 
during  the  past  month.  To  begin  with  we  have  the  painful  task 
of  recording  the  death  of  Mrs.  Farry,  beloved  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Fradcis  Farry,  both  well  known  as  worthy  alumni  of  Santa 
Clara  College.  We  take  this  occasion  of  giving  voice  to  our  sen- 
timents of  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  Messrs  Farry  and  their 
afflicted  family  on  this  recent  bereavement. 

The  death  of  Daniel  A.  Toomey,  a  former  student  of  the 
College  was  less  expected.  Dan  was  a  young  man  with  a  very 
brilliant  career  before  him.  His  success  as  town  marshall  and 
deputy  sheriff,  his  popularity  among  the  residents  of  Santa  Clara 
and  his  upright  character  ail  united  to  make  Dan's  future  promis- 
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ing  indeed;  but  death  has  claimed  him  and  while  bowing  in  resig- 
nation to  the  all-ruling  Providence,  we  would  say  that  the  young 
men  of  Santa  Clara  have  been  left  a  model  of  integrity  and  faith- 
fulness to  duty. 

The  following  resolutions  have  been  been  handed  to  the 
editor  by  the  secretary  of  Freshman  class. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  summon 
from  this  world  the  fathers  of  our  beloved  classmates,  Theodore 
Cecil,  Floyd  Allen  and  Caesar  Castruccio. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved:  That  we,  the  Freshman  Class  of 
1904  extend  to  our  bereaved  classmates  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  express  our  willingness  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  lighten  their 
affliction. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased. 


SANTA  CL 
hea 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  WEST. 

At  the  request  and  the  expense  of  Mr.  McEnery  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury,  Mr.  Herbert  Bashford  consented  to  favor  a  San  Jose 
audience  with  a  lecture  on  bis  favorite  topic:  "Literature  in  the 
West."  The  present  writer  together  with  tbe  other  members  of 
the  Redwood  staff,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  among  the  audience. 

As  far  as  memory  serves  the  following  was  the  substance  of 
the  gifted  speaker's  remarks: 

"Two  distinct  periods  of  activity  have  marked  the  literary  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  first  may  be  said  to  have  made 
itself  most  manifest  during  the  years  when  California  was  essen- 
tially a  gold  producing  region,  when  Bret  Harte  began  his  contri- 
butions to  the  world's  enduring  fiction,  and  Joaquin  Miller  added 
a  new  and  refreshing  note  to  American  song.  To  be  more  exact, 
the  year  1868  witnessed  the  dawn  of  California  literature, — a  dawn 
of  radiant  promise  which  paled  and  faded  into  a  brief  day  that 
closed  ominously.  The  second  period  of  literary  growth,  which  I 
am  asked  to  consider  especially,  and  which  to  the  present  hour 
has  gradually  increased  in  strength,  began  with  the  completion  of 
the  transcontinental  railroads,  when  the  vast  tide  of  immigration, 
flowing  westward,  had  changed  the  states  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
from  a  mining  region  to  one  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  The 
time  that  elapsed  during  this  transformation  defines  clearly  these 
two  periods  of  literary  development,  the  latter  having  assumed 
within  the  past  decade  its  greatest  activity.       *         *         *         * 

As  long  as  there  remains  the  love  of  beauty  in  the  human 
soul,  so  long  will  the  glory  of  California  scenery,  and  that  of  the 
whole  Pacifie  coast,  prove  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  poetic 
mind.  Descriptive  verse  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  marked 
feature  of  the  literature  of  this  region.  From  the  pages  of  Miller, 
Harte,  Sill,  Markham,  Madge  Morris,  and  Cheney  there  breathes 
the  fragrance  of  the  aromatic  pine   boughs   of   Sierras'    solitudes, 


a 
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while  the  more  recent  of  the  tuneful  throng — Urmy,  Millard,  Kee- 
ler,  Lillian  Shuey,  and  others — lift  their  voices  in  praise  of  Nature's 
handiwork,  singing  of  "sky-loving  buttes"  and  "veteran  redwoods." 
In  her  "Songs  from  the  Golden  Gate"  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  pictures 
with  rare  delicacy  of  touch  the  typical  features  of  California  land- 
scape, which  also  forms  a  background  for  the  fiction  of  Margaret 
Collier  Graham,  Flora  H.  Loughead,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work  produced  by  the  state's  rather  formidable  list  of  prose 
writers. 

The  provincial  spirit  has  dominated  the  nation's  literature 
since  its  earliest  history.  Sectional  studies  have  been  possible  only 
in  a  country  of  such  immensity  where  conditions  are  not  merely 
subject  to  constant  change,  but  where  they  differ  so  radically  with 
varying  localities.  Yet  each  of  these  delineations  of  the  many 
phases  of  our  complex  life  and  character  contributes  something  to 
our  literature  as  a  whole.  As  to  the  nature  of  California's  future 
offerings,  I  may  best  point  to  one  who  illustrates  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  the  west  toward  breadth  and  vigor  in  fiction, — Mr.  Jack 
London. 

To  what  extent  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  the  west  may 
favor  the  growth  of  a  peculiarly  distinctive  literature  is  altogether 
speculative,  but  if  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  forecast  by  the  his- 
tory of  other  lands,  we  may  assume  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
that  this  beauty  and  sublimity  of  landscape  will  ultimately  make 
itself  manifest  in  a  greater  breadth  of  canvas,  a  bolder  stroke,  and 
in  the  more  varied  and  brilliant  coloring  of  a  lavish  brush.  To  se- 
lect first-hand  material,  and  to  fashion  it  after  his  own  pattern, 
rather  than  after  that  of  the  conventional  size,  which  requires  a 
certain  technical  finish,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  details  of 
workmanship,  will  be  the  aim  of  the  artist  of  the  future.  The  ten- 
dency of  California  writers  is  toward  ruggedness  and  strength,  and 
if  the  work  of  either  London  or  Norris  may  offer  a  significant  hint 
of  what  the  coming  novelist  of  the  west  will  strive  to  attain,  I 
should  say  first  of  all — force  and  originality,  the  art  of  prose  ex- 
pression that  shall  not  be  a  weak  imitation  of  those  mouldy,  yet 
revered  models  of  antiquity  known  as  the  classics. 

The  west  is  rich  in  literary  material.  There  are  mountain 
ranges  comparatively  unexplored,    which  aboriginal  tradition  veils 
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in  haunting  mystery.  The  struggles,  trials,  and  heroism  of  the 
early  pioneers  have  scarcely  been  touched  upon,  and  what  dramatic 
strength  and  picturesqueness  is  contained  in  this  old-time  life  of 
border!  And  there  exists  today  throughout  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  Pacific  coast  a  peculiarly  fascinating  freedom  not 
easily  comprehended  by  those  who  have  known  nothing  but  the 
restraints  of  an  older  and  more  conventional  civilization." 


THE  LITERARY  WORK  OF  HARRY  T.  FEE. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  some,  in  fact  many  of  Santa  Clara's 
old  students  among  the  writers  who  are  making  the  literature  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Harry  F.  Fee,  a  comparatively  young  man  (it  was 
not  until  '91  that  he  finished  his  course  at  Santa  Clara)  and  at 
present  burdened  by  the  onerous  duties  of  auditor  and  recorder  of 
San  Joaquin  County  is  undoubtedly  among  the  number  of  Califor- 
nia's authors  and  will,  if  we  may  judge  from  present  indications, 
rise  to  the  very  top  ranks. 

In  the  December  number  of  "Mind"  he  has  an  excellent 
article  on  "The  Material  and  the  Spiritual,"  which  is  so  replete 
with  thought,  so  well  connected  part  with  part,  that  we  cannot  re- 
sist giving  a  few  extracts. 

"Surrounding  us  on  all  sides,"  he  writes,  "piled  thick  and 
high,  commingling  with  our  daily  existence,  are  evidences  of  the 
material.  To  the  casual  observer,  glancing  superficially  over 
them,  it  would  seem  that  only  the  material  was  great,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  the  material  things  alone  worthy.  But  underlying 
this  mass  and  permeating  the  whole  lie  principles  of  spiritual 
growth  which  are  working  to  fruition,  in  God's  good  time  and 
God's  good  way. 

Blazoned  forth  in  the  splendor  of  noonday,  clothed  in  the 
trappings  of  allurement,  scattered  in  profusion  about  us  stand  the 
material  things  of  life.  Many  are  misled  thereby  and  miss  the 
road,  but  to  the  deep  heart  a  blade  of  grass  is  something  more  than 
food,  and  hidden  in  the  clod  on  the  mountain  side  lies  God's  benefi- 
cent purpose." 

After  this   brief  introduction  the   gifted  young  writer  goes  on 
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to  analyze  the  cause  of  what  he  calls  the    "spirit  of  materiality:'' 

"Dwarfed  by  the  neglect  of  generations,  in  many  the  spirit- 
ual has  had  no  opportunity  for  unfoldment,  and  taught  and  re- 
taught  in  the  modern  school  of  materiality,  they  continue  to  chase 
its  phantoms  and  hold  high  above  all  else  its  compensations.    *     * 

Promulgating  the  desire  of  self  and  ignoble  appetite,  material 
conditions  wax  strong  and  stronger.  Every  nerve  is  strained  to 
secure  the  prizes  material  conditions  are  scattering  broadcast.  Ef- 
fort is  perfected  in  that  direction  only,  and  its  rewards  are  stored 
in  the  treasuries  of  man.  But  the  rewards  of  the  spirit  are  stored 
in  the  treasure-house  of  God  where  the  rust  may  not  corrupt  nor 
the  moth  destroy. 

The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man — the  world  has  misap- 
plied. Material  conditions  have  warped  the  epigram  and  left  it 
lop-sided.  Amidst  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  study  has  gone 
only  to  the  material  part.  This  has  progressed  rapidly  and  while 
man's  food  and  raiment  and  his  comfort  and  his  pleasure  are  the 
subject  of  hourly  ministration,  the  spiritual,  the  principle  of  his 
being  is  forgotten." 

The  author  goes  on  to  show  that  we  must  neglect  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  The  material  makes  our  invironment,  and  on 
invironment  much  depends.  But  while  attending  to  both  we  must 
have  in  mind  the   superior  importance  of  the  spiritual   element. 

"The  principle  of  our  existence  is  spiritual,  the  direction  of 
our  energies,  the  promulgation  of  our  thought,  the  inspiration  of 
our  lives — the  soul.  The  rest  is  subsidiary  and  transitory.  In  the 
spiritual  rests  man's  greatness.  And  it  is  a  poor  economy  that  gives 
time  and  effort  to  the  lesser  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  greater.  Material  success  may  follow  this  regime,  but  the 
deeper,  fuller,  richer  meaning  of  life  and  living  will  be  his  whose 
being  is  pregnant  with  the  subtleties  of  spiritual  law."     *     *     * 

Nor  is  Mr.  Fee  satisfied  with  mere  general  statements;  he 
appeals  to  the  mind  by  reasons,  by  arguments.  Full  to  the  brim 
with  his  principles  of  Christian  ethics  he  thus  states  the  reason 
why  man  should  tend  to  the  spiritual: 

"Around  finite  and  material  things,  if  we  but  pause  to  think, 
there  always  cling  the  elements  of  undesirability;  the  difficulty  of 
their  acquisition,  the  uncertainty  of  their   possession,    the   limited 
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tenure  of  their  association.  But  our  concept  of  the  Infinite  pre- 
sents none  of  these  objections.  Spiritual  growth  is  superior  to 
material  delinquencies.  Its  existence  is  above  and  beyond  the 
material,  and  truth  is  eternal." 

This  is  followed  by  a  forcible  plea,  we  might  almost  call  it,  for 
a  return  to  the  spiritual,  a  return  to  the  soul.  Why  should  we 
return?  Because  "the  development  of  humanity  must  come 
through  spiritual  achievement.  And  this  in  turn  must  come  from 
the  individual.  Each  atom  in  the  mass  will  partake  of  the  perfec- 
tion the  mass  exhibits.  The  atoms  individually  must  first  hold  and 
give  the  activities  which  the  whole  makes  manifest.  What  is  done 
by  the  race  in  the  end,  is  first  done  by  the  individual.  Hence, 
the  nurture  of  principles  of  spiritual  growth  in  the  individual  is 
the  sure  road  to  humanity's  development;  to  the  realization  of 
ideal   conditions,    and    the   perfection  of  humanitarian  principles." 

There  is  a  sample  of  California  ability.  The  writer  is  young, 
only  beginning  his  career  as  a  writer,  and  yet  so  full  of  sensible 
thoughts,  so  gifted  with  a  forcible  style!  We  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue his  literary  labors  and  California  will  add  a  poet  and  a  phil- 
osopher to  her  list  of  literary  men. 


EXCHANGES. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  merry  pealing  of  the  Christmas 
bells  brings  even  to  that  vindictive  rascal,  commonly  known  as  the 
Ex-man,  a  perfect  wealth  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  That  pealing  is 
now  but  a  distant  echo  in  the  outside  world,  but  for  us  it  is  present 
with  all  its  inspiration  and  all  its  harmony.  We  are  still  engrossed 
in  Christmas  essays,  in  Christmas  poems  and  in  Christmas  stories 
and,  truth  to  tell,  never  have  we  had  such  a  delightful  time.  In 
the  journals  before  us  we  have  found  an  unusual  source  of  pleas- 
ure; we  have  noticed  a  total  absence  of  harsh  criticism  and  in  its 
place  a  spirit  of  geniality  and  good-fellowship  that  is  refreshing  to 
our  jaded  souls;  we  have  found  an  abundance  of  literature,  college 
literature  of  course,  influenced  by  or  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  season.     But  let  us  descend  to  particulars. 
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THE  GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

Merit  must  ever  be  awarded  unstintedly,  and  so  of  all  the  Yule- 
tide  publications  which  have  our  ken  we  give  the  palm  to 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  Georgetown  Journal.  The  stories 
are  good,  very  good  and  the  poetry  is  excellent.  In  "The  King's 
Christmas"  the  author  reveals  an  excellent  moral  in  a  very  well- 
told  tale.  The  opening  poem  is  without  doubt  the  very  best  we 
have  seen  for  some  time: 

"Oh,  whether  they  toil  or  laugh  or  cry,  and  whether 

they  fast  or  feast, 
They  turn  their  eyes  to  a  magic  star  that 

brightens  a  birth  in  the  east." 
Such  is  the  burden  of  the  poem  and  the  author  very  beauti- 
fully particularizes  this  general  statement  with  a  view  to  show 
how,  at  least  once  in  the  year,  the  "wondering  world  of  men"  goes 
back  in  spirit  to  the  Savior-Child  for  comfort  and  peace  of  soul. 
"The  Passing  of  Leo,"  "The  Coming  of  Pius,"  and  the  "Light  That 
Is"  are  worthy  companion  poems  to  the  sweet  Christmas  carol  on 
the  opening  page. 

THE  HOLY  CROSS  PURPLE. 

If  for  no  other  reason  we  would  feel  justified  in  awarding 
second  place  among  Christmas  journals  to  the  "Holy  Cross  Purple," 
in  view  of  the  Christmas  sonnets  with  which  the  December  num- 
ber opens.  The  author  took  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  great  Nativ- 
ity and  embodied  that  spirit  in  these  three  sweet  little  sonnets.  The 
marginal  illustrations  are  beautiful,  but  not  a  bit  too  good  for  the 
poetry  they  adorn.  Other  meritorious  articles  are' 'The  Doctor's  Box 
of  Roses,"  "Resembling  the  Catacombs  of  Rome"  and  "Under  the 
Rose." 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  MAGAZINE. 

A  welcome  addition  to  our  list  of  exchanges  is  this  and  one 
which  we  hope  to  see  regularly.  In  the  latest  arrival,  the  Decem- 
ber number  we  find  much  to  commend.  In  "Influences  that 
Moulded  Heine,"  the  author  proves  himself  master  of  his  subject 
and  handles  his  theme  very  entertainingly.     Another  well-written 
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and  interesting  essay  is  the  one  entitled  "  William  Byrd  as  a  Lit- 
erary Man."  Two  of  the  poems  "The  Justice  of  Allah"  and  "The 
Hysperides"  attracted  our  attention  very  favorably,  while  "At 
Bethlehem's  Holy  Gate"  is,  for  its  thought,  if  not  so  much  for  its 
rhythm,  to  be  classed  among  the  best  Christmas  poems.  The 
author  of  "A  Syndicate  of  Crime"  shows  a  very  great  familiarity 
with  the  possibilities  of  science  and  a  charm  of  diction  rarely  met 
with  in  student  magazines,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  asked 
whether  this  two-fold  ability  is  in  its  best  channel  when  used  to 
show  the  criminal  possibilities  in  the  world  of  science.  At  all 
events  it  occurred  to  us  that  there  is  a  vein  of  improbability  run- 
ning through  the  plot,  in  as  much  as  a  scientist  of  the  Rowland- 
type  is  with  difficulty  associated  with  such  criminal  horrors  as  those 
of  the  story. 

THE  FOKDHAM  MONTHLY. 

The  December  number  contains  a  tasteful  variety  of  pleasing 
tales,  some  sweet  little  morsels  of  verse  and  an  excellent  essay  en- 
titled "France  and  Her  Disasters,"  one  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
causes  leading  up  to  the  Commune.  Of  the  poetry  "Christmas 
Bells,"  and  "A  Vanished  Glory"  are  deserving  of  special  praise. 
"A  Yule-Tide  Nightmare"  while  in  itself  a  very  charming  story 
was  doubly  interesting  to  the  present  writer,  who  himself  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  a  student  in  St.  John's  Hall.  One  thing 
alone  is  missing,  the  exchange  column.  This  would  make  the 
Fordham  Monthly  a  more  complete  magazine;  it  would  unite  the 
editors  more  closely  with  their  contemporaries;  it  would  give  the 
students  a  greater  opportunity  to  practice  the  all  important  art  of 
criticism.  There  is  nothing  more  pleasurable  than  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us,  and  while  there  is  always  a  danger  of  offending 
in  an  attempt  to  give  our  friends  that  satisfaction,  it  is  a  danger 
which  the  stout  of  heart  should  willingly  face. 

We  regret  very  much  that  for  want  of  space  we  can  but 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  other  very  excellent  Christmas  maga- 
zines. We  shall  mention  only  such  as  we  have  had  time  to  exam- 
ine and  which  we  have  judged  to  be   worthy  of  very  special  com- 
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mendation:  The  Red  and  Blue,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  The 
Boston  Stylus,  The  Xavier,  The  Brunonian,  The  Dial,  The  Bowd- 
oin  Quill,  The  Fleur  de  Lis,  The  White  and  Gold,  The  S.  V.  C. 
Student,  The  St.  Ignatius  Collegian,  The  Spring  Hill  Review,  The 
Young  Eagle,  The  School  Echo,  The  Tocsin  and  The  Sequoia. 

Of  the  above  we  had  criticised  in  particular  The  Dial,  The 
White  and  Gold  and  the  S.  V.  C.  Student,  but  the  heartless  editor 
blue-penciled  the  last  few  sheets  of  foolscap  with  a  great  big,  "Not 
Enough  Space!" 
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ATHLETICS. 


Indications  were  not  very  favorable  in  the  early  part  of  Janu- 
ary! Indeed  one  of  the  baseball  enthusiasts  among  the  Juniors 
went  about  the  yard  stirring  up  a  spirit  of  diffidence  and  he  found 
congenial  soil  for  his  seed  of  dissatisfaction.  We  do  not  blame  him 
nor  the  youths  on  whose  minds  he  casta  cloud  of  sombre  hue.  Poor 
fellow,  he  meant  well,  and  it  did  look  as  if  we  were  not  going  to 
defeat  everything  in  sight.  To  defeat  everything  in  sight,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  ambition  of  Santa  Clara  people  and  any  indica- 
tions of  weakness  cause  a  little  gloom  to  lower  on  the  yard.  But 
now  indications  are  better  and  hope  is  ours  once  again. 

With  Nig  Williams  as  coach  we  are  looking  forward  to  suc- 
cess. Nig,  or  Nick  for  short,  is  well  known  in  baseball  society.  A 
St.  Ignatius  boy,  he  pitched  with  great  success  at  Berkeley  for 
two  seasons,  then  made  himself  a  name  in  the  professional  world 
by  doing  much  to  gain  first  place  for  San  Francisco  in  the  Califor- 
nia League,  and  last  year  in  the  Middle  West  League  he  established 
his  reputation  as  an  all-around  man,  in  the  box,  behind  the  bat, 
in  the  infield  or  in  the  outfield,  but  more  particularly  at  the  bat. 
Having  had  such  experience  he  is  just  the  man  and  is  rounding 
out  a  team  which  we  hope  to  see  at  the  head  of  California's  ama- 
teurs. The  process  of  elimination  which  always  precedes  the  sea- 
son proper  is  now  almost  at  an  end  and  of  the  twenty  or  more  can- 
didates but  twelve  or  so  remain.  We  can  therefore  give  a  pretty 
near  estimate  of  the  team  that  is  to  represent  Santa  Clara  during 
the  coming  year.  Wallman  and  Terry  McKune  make  the  battery, 
and  a  better  one  is  not  easily  found.  Terry,  besides  having  a 
wonderful  supply  of  native  wit  and  humor,  is  the  surest  backstop 
imaginable;  he  is  unmerciful  in  throwing  men  out  on  the  bases 
and  the  greatest  man  at  the  bat  that  ever  happened.  Wallman 
with  his  calm  deliberateness,  his  speed  and  control  is  an  apt  com- 
panion for  Terry.  They  work  together  like  a  machine  and  their 
first  exhibition  of  prowess  was  not  unfittingly  characterized  as  "a 
thing  ol  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  Lloyd  will  act  as  slab-artist, 
whenever  Wallman  is  absent  or  indisposed. 

The  infield  has  been  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  Capt.  Feeney, 
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Hal  Chase,  Fran  Farry  and  Chas.  Russell,  with  Joe  Griffin,  who 
will  be  ready  for  infield  or  outfield  work.  All  are  steady  and 
heady.  The  work  of  Farry  and  Chase  is  in  itself  a  whole  game. 
The  outfield  has  not  been  entirely  detirmined  though  including 
actual  fielders  and  subs  we  have  at  present,  Durfee,  Ryan,  Griffin, 
Ivancovich,  I,.  Feeney  and  McElroy.  All  are  sure  fielders  and 
hence  their  position  on  the  team  depends  on  superiority  in  stick 
work. 


Stanford  vs,  S.  C.  C. 

We  had  the  great  pleasure  of  opening  the  season  with  Stan- 
ford 'Varsity  and  the  greater  pleasure  of  giving  them  the  victory. 
Not  that  we  meant  to  be  so  generous,  but  when  in  the  eighth  inn- 
ing the  score  stood  11-10  against  us  and  we,  with  three  men  on 
bases  and  two  outs,  had  our  best  hitter  at  the  bat,  we  thought,  or 
rather  Terry  McKune  thought,  and  he  at  the  time  represented  S.  C. 
C.  sentiments,  that  a  home-run  or  nothing  would  compensate  us 
for  our  all  but  ignominious  defeat.  Our  batter  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  lose  the  ball  and  with  a  tremendous  swing  he  slapped  it 
on  the  face.  The  three  base-runners  started  around  with  desper- 
ate speed,  the  spectators  rose  as  one  man  but  only  to  see  the  Stan- 
ford fielder  leaping  high  in  the  air  to  catch  with  one  hand  the  ball 
that  under  that  normal  couditions  would  have  rolled  far  out  into 
the  alfalfa  giving  us  an  additional  four  runs.  But  the  fielder  was 
too  good  to  drop  it  and  as  a  reward  we  yielded  the  game. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  finish.  The  beginning  was  not  so  ex- 
citing. Our  men  are  always  anxious  to  win  from  the  Palo  Alto 
people  and  their  anxiety  is  naturally  coupled  with  nervousness, 
especially  in  the  opening  game  of  the  season.  This  nervousness 
was  never  more  marked  than  on  Thnrsday,  January  28th.  The 
first  inning  was  a  comedy  of  errors  in  which  every  one  of  our  men 
who  saw  an  opening  tried  for  a  place.  Hal  Chase,  the  surest  second 
baseman  in  California,  began  by  a  miscalculation  and  a  compara- 
tively easy  grounder  rolled  fieldwards,  placing  the  first  batter 
on  the  initial  bag.  This  was  followed  by  a  fumble  on 
the    part    of     Griffin      who     endeavored    to     secure     a    bunt, 
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throw  two  men  out  and  get  back  into  his  place  for  a  little  prac- 
tice, all  at  the  same  instant.  The  result  was,  that  Stanford  cov- 
ered first  and  second.  The  third  man  up  was  one  of  those  hardy 
ball  players  who  care  not  for  a  little  bruise,  provided  it  helps  to 
win  the  game.  He  was  therefore  a  little  slow  in  stepping  aside 
from  a  wild  pitch  and  with  a  tickling  sensation  in  one  of  his  ribs 
he  walked  calmly  toward  first.  The  bags  were  Ifull,  no  one  was 
out,  our  men  were  nervous,  and  the  fourth  batter  took  his  base  on 
balls,  forcing  a  run.  It  was  the  first  run  but  so  easily  made!  A 
feeling  of  anger  took  possession  of  our  men  and  had  not  time  to 
dissipate  before,  on  another  error,  two  more  men  crossed  the  plate. 
Three  runs  without  a  single  hit,  two  men  on  bases,  no  one  out!  It 
was  a  bad  beginning,  our  players  realized  it  and  Farry  securing  a 
hot  grounder  handed  it  to  Chase  on  second  who  doubled  the  run- 
ner on  first.  That  was  better;  Wallman  took  heart  and  retired  the 
next  batter  with  three  strikes. 

Our  half  of  the  first  was  almost  as  eventful  as  Stanford's.  We 
secured  two  runs,  one  on  a  single  by  Chase,  the  other  on  an  error 
of  Swain.  The  second  inning  was  spectacular,  it  was  a  pitcher's 
inning,  ono  hit,  no  runs.  The  third  gave  Stanford  two  more  runs, 
and  the  fourth  increased  their  tallies  by  four  while  we  had  secured 
but  two.  A  score  of  9  to  2  looked  bad  for  us,  but  we  rallied  and 
the  last  half  of  the  game  was  worth  one's  money.  We  held  Stan- 
ford down  to  two  runs  and  we  made  eight,  so  that  the  latter  half 
of  the  game  was  the  reverse  of  the  first  half.  The  score  will  give 
more  details: 

Stanford  ab       r      bh      sb     po       a        e 

Williams,  ss 3  1         o         o         1         3         1 

Stott,  rf 4  2         1         o        2         1         1 

Ball,  c 4  22081         1 

Colvert,  If 3  1         1         o        o        o        o 

Moore,  ib 4  3         o        o       11         02 

Swain,  2b 4  000563 

Trowbridge,  3b 3  020000 

Knapp,  cf 4  000000 

Sales,  p 2  1         20000 

Parker,  p....  1  1         o        o        o         1         o 

Totals 32       11        8        o      27       12         8 
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Santa  Clara                           ab  r      bh      sb     po       a        e 

Griffin,  3b 4  1         1         11         2         1 

Feeney,  lb 2  o         o         o       12         2         o 

McKune,  c 5  2         1         1         8         2         1 

Chase,  2b 5  331422 

Farry,  ss 5  1         2         1         2         6         2 

Russell,  rf 5  220000 

Ryan,  cf 5  o         o         o         o         o         1 

Durfee,  If 4  1         20000 

Wallman,  p 3  000032 

Totals 38       10       11         4       27       17        9 

RUNS  AND    HITS     BY  INNINGS. 

123456789 

Santa  Clara 2  0003014  o — 10 

Base  hits 1  1     o     o     3     1     14  o — 11 

Stanford 3  024001     1  o — 11 

Base  hits o  o     1     4     1     o     1     1  o —  8 

SUMMARY. 

Three  base  hits — McKune.  Two  base  hits — Ball,  Colbert  and 
Chase.  Sacrifice  hits — Williams  2,  Swain  and  Ryan.  Struck  out 
— By  Wallman  6,  Sales  3,  Parker  3.  First  base  on  balls — Off 
Wallman  3,  Sales  2,  Parker  1.  Innings  pitched  in — Sales  5,  Par- 
ker 4.  Wild  pitches — Sales  1.  Double  plays — Farry  to  Chase  to 
Feeney,  Farry  to  Feeney  to  Chase,  Stott  to  Moore.  Time  of  game 
— 1  hour  and  55  minutes.     Umpire — Doyle.     Scorer — Curtin. 


Mayer  Bros.  All  Stars  vs.  S.  C.  C. 

The  Mayer  Bros,  team  is  made  up  of  professional  and  ex-pro- 
fessional players.  They  came  over  to  Santa  Clara  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  31,  with  the  hope  of  an  easy  victory  and  in  view 
of  our  game  with  Stanford  they  had  good  grounds  for  hope.  They 
went  home  however  with  colors  lowered  realizing  that  the  old 
spirit  of  Santa  Clara  is  still  alive.  The  following  account  is  taken 
from  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  written  by  a  disinterested  specta- 
tor: 

"Santa  Clara  College  played  a  brilliant  game  of  baseball  yes- 
terday  in  the  contest   with  the  San  Joseans,  not  an  error  marring 
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their  exhibition  of  the  national  pastime.  One  would  hardly  take 
it  to  be  the  same  team  which  played  against  Stanford  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon — there  was  such  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
work  of  every  player.  Both  at  the  bat  and  in  the  field  they  dis- 
played much  ability  and  gave  evidence  of  some  very  careful  coach- 
ing during  the  past  three  or  four  days.  They  hit  Emerson  for  fif- 
teen safeties  and  the  bingles  came  at  times  when  they  meant  runs. 
The  collegians  were  also  very  fast  on  the  paths.  They  resorted  to 
a  bunting  game  and  it  resulted  successfully,  for  twice  during  the 
contest  the  bags  were  filled  by  these  methods  and  then  by  a  hard 
bingle  runs  were  scored. 

Coach  Williams  also  changed  the  line-up  of  the  team.  He 
brought  Russell  in  from  the  field  and  placed  him  on  third,  and 
Griffin  was  planted  in  right  garden,  where  he  does  the  most  effi- 
cient work.  The  plan  worked  admirably  until  th*e  sixth  inning, 
when  Russell  had  his  finger  mashed  in  batting  and  had  to  retire  in 
favor  of  Ryan,  who  went  into  the  field,  Griffin  being  again  stationed 
on  third. 

In  every  inning  during  the  game  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  the  collegians  landed  safely  on  Emerson,  and  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  they  bnnched  their  safeties  and  scored  run 
after  run.  Emerson  was  not  accorded  the  gilt-edge  support  that 
was  given  Richard  Lloyd  who  pitched  for  the  college  in  the 
absence  of  Wallman,  who  is  ill.  The  college  lads  have  developed 
into  terrific  hitters  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  face  the  music.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  in  which  the  coach  has  been  drilling  them, 
and  they  have  proved  apt  scholars. 

Lloyd  pitched  a  very  steady  game  and  kept  the  batters  who 
opposed  him  up  in  the  air  during  the  greater  part  of  the  contest. 
He  is  a  very  clever  slab  artist,  as  he  displayed  to  the  large  audience 
of  admiring  fans  who  turned  out  to  see  him  perform,  and  he  was 
ably  supported  by  Terry  McKune.  Chase  and  Farry  made  a 
strong  pair  for  the  center  infield  and  took  in  everything  that  came 
their  way.  Chase  covered  acres  of  territory  and  handled  himself 
very  cleverly.  Both  he  and  Farry  lined  out  three  safeties  each. 
Griffin  also  made  three  hits.  Feeney  found  everything  which 
came  his  way  like  a  veteran.     Clynes,  a  new  man,  cavorted  in  left 
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garden  aud  robbed  the  opposing  side  of  a  couple  of  hits.  He  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  college  nine. 

The  Mayer  Brothers  team  did  not  give  Emerson  very  good 
support.  They  made  six  errors  behind  him  and  many  of  these 
came  at  critical  stages  of  the  game.  The  men  appeared  eager 
enough,  but  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  excellent  article 
put  up  by  the  collegians.  "Happy"  Hogan  gingered  up  a  little 
and  lined  out  two  singles  to  swell  his  batting  average  and  Jimmie 
Kent  bingled  the  leather  for  a  couple  of  bags. 

The  run  getting  was  started  in  the  second  inning  by  the  college. 
Feeney  passed  and  Lloyd  bunted  to  Emerson,  who  caught 
him  out  and  Emerson  doubled  quickly  to  first  and  caught  Feeney 
off  the  initial.  Russell  came  up  for  three  bags  on  a  drive  to  left 
field  and  Durfee  passed.  Griffin  lined  a  hard  one  to  Emerson,  which 
the  latter  was  unable  to  handle  and  Russell  scored.  In  the  third 
inning  Chase  forced  out  McKune  on  third,  went  second  on  Kent's 
wild  throw  and  home  on  Whalen's  error.  In  the  fourth  Lloyd  went 
first  on  Erie's  error  and  Russell  hit  the  leather  to  Allyn,  who  failed 
to  field  it  and  both  runners  were  safe.  Durfee  sacrificed  and  Griffin 
lined  one  to  center  enabling  Lloyd  and  Russell  to  cross  the  plate. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  college  was  shut  out,  but  in  the 
seventh  the  youngsters  started  a  bunting  game.  Farry  singled 
to  left  field  and  both  McKune  and  Chase  bunted  successfully  and 
the  bases  were  full.  Clynes  wrapped  out  a  single  and  scored 
Farry.  Feeney  hit  safely  and  McKune  ran  home.  Kent  threw 
wild  to  first  in  attempting  to  catch  Feeney  off  the  bag  and  Clynes 
and  Feeney  came  home. 

The  eighth  was  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  seventh.  Durfee 
failed  to  reach  first.  Griffin,  Farry  and  McKune  each  singled  and 
with  the  bases  full  Emerson  walked  Chase,  forcing  Griffin  across 
the  plate.  Schutte  fumbled  Clynes'  drive  and  Farry  scored.  Feeney 
singled  and  McKune  and  Chase  came  home.  Clynes  took  third 
off  Lloyd's  sacrifice  and  came  home  on  a  wild  pitch. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  crowd  in  attendance.  The  stu- 
dents were  there  in  force  and  lent  their  encouraging  yells.  Music 
during  the  game  was  rendered  by  the  college  band. 
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The  following  is  the  score  of  the  game: 
Mayer  Bros.  ab       r       bh      sb      po       a       e 

Allyn,  ss,  3b 4  2         1         o        o         1         1 

Hogan,  ib 4  o        2         o       12         o        o 

Erie,  2b,  ss 1  202331 

Whalen,  cf 2  000002 

Schutte,  2b 3  000041 

Hall,  If 4  0001         10 

Olmstead,  rf 4  01         o        o        o        o 

Kent,  c 3  o         1         o         5         o         1 

Emerson,  p 401         1         320 

Totals 29        4         6         3       24       11         6 

Santa  Clara  ab       r      bh      sb      po       a       e 

Griffin,  rf,  3b 5  1         3        o         1         o        o 

Farry,  ss 5  230350 

McKune,  c 5  2         1         o         2         1         o 

Chase,  2d 4  230420 

Clynes,  If 5  2         1         o         3         1         o 

Feeney,  ib 4  1         2         on         00 

Lloyd,  p 3  100240 

Russell,  3b 2  2         1         o         1         1         o 

Durfee,  cf 1  000000 

Ryan,   rf ..3  o         1         o         o         o         o 

Totals 37       13       15        o        27      14        o 

RUNS  AND    HITS    BY  INNINGS. 

I23456789 

Santa  Clara o  1     1     2  o     o     4     5  * — 13 

Hits 1  2     o     2  1     1     4     4  * — 15 

Mayer  Brothers o  001  1002  o —  3 

Hits 1  1     1     1  2     o     o     1  o — ■  6 

SUMMARY. 

Three  base  hits — Russell.  Two  base  hits — Hogan  and  Kent. 
Sacrifice  hits — Erie,  Schutte,  Durfee  2,  Lloyd.  Struck  out — By 
Emerson  4,  Lloyd  1.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Emerson  2,  Lloyd 
4.  Passed  balls — McKune — 2.  Wild  pitch — Emerson  1,  Lloyd  1. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball — Erie.  Earned  runs — Mayer  Bros.  1,  Santa 
Clara  College  6. 


Thomas  F.  Feeney, 
Basebaij,  Captain. 


Photo  by  Bushnell. 


Mr.  W  B  Yeats,  the  Irish  Poet,  visited  Santa  Clara 
on  the  evening  of  January  30th,  1904.  He  deliv- 
ered an  impressive  lecture  to  the  Faculty,  the 
Student  Body  and  guedts  of  the  University.  Mr« 
Yeats  was  0reeted  by  a  poem  ,f  To  William  B.Yeats11 
composed  by  Gerald  Beaumont-  '07.   The  Honorable 
James  p  phelan  presided,  and  made  theintroductory 
speech. 

Mr.  Phelan,  in  hie  address,  stated  that  tuere  was 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  would  give  a  more 
generous  welcome  to  Mr.  Yeats  than  California; 
and  compared  Mr.  Yeats  fs  influence  in  the  State 
to  tnat  of  our  own  Joaquin  Miller,  He  tuen  eulogized 
the  Irish  &roup  of  Poets-  Mangan,  Goldsmith,  Davis 
and  Moore,  and  said  that  tt   Mr.  Yeats  is  ueralded 
by  two  Continents11 . 

Mr.  Yeats  spose  for  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  with 
some  rare  flights  of  oratory.   The  keynote  was 
the  Gaelic  Revival-  a  literary  movement  then  in 
full  tide.   He  also  commented  on  the  Irish  na- 
tional Theater  movement  and  of  the  interest  and  at- 
tention with  which  the  Irish  people  followed  the 
dramatic  representations  of  their  national  life  and 
spirit. 
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introduction  of  Christianity  comes  first  of  course,  then  the  years  of 
conflict  with  the  Danes  and  finally  the  centuries  of  English  op- 
pression. 

"Ah!  the  dark  years  since  then,  the  anguished  cry 

That  pierced  my  deaf  ears,  made  my  hard  eyes  weep, 
From  Erin  wrestling  in  her  agony, 

While  we  her  strongest,  in  a  helpless  sleep, 
Lay,  as  the  blood-stained  years  trailed  slowly  by." 
It  is  full  of  meaning  for  those  who   are   acquainted    with   the  his- 
tory of  those  years,  but  still  on  they  wait,  Fionn  and  his  compan- 
ion chiefs,  Owen  Roe, 

"The  kingliest  king  that  ever  went  uncrowned," 
Great  Hugh  O'Neill  and  Hugh  O'Donnell  and  the  rest,  all  waiting 
for  the  day  when  "a  voice  will  ring  adown  the  glooms." 
"Arise  ye  Princes,  for  the  hour  is  come!" 
It  seems  almost  too  full  of  force  but  it  is  that  Irish  force  which 
is  begotten  of  "waiting"  and  of  hope   for  that  hour  to  come  when 
the  God  of  Nations  will  wipe  away  the  tears   from  Erin's  eyes  and 
crown  her  who  is,  if  we  may  modify  Mrs.    Hinkson's   phrase, 
The  queenliest  queen  that  ever  went  uncrowned. 
It  is  against  our  will  that  we  close  this  brief  indication  of  what 
the  Irish  poetess  can  do,  but  having  others   to   examine   we   must 
forbear   further   quotation.     If  the   literary  movement  in  Ireland 
continues  to   produce   more  Mrs.  Hinksons,    we  may  look   for  a 
golden  age  of  literature  even  in  this   materialistic  twentieth  cen- 
tury.    We  would  like  to  give  some  space  to   Mrs.  Hinkson's  com- 
panion poetesses  Rose  Kavanagh,    Dora  Sigerson  and  Alice   Fur- 
long, but  we  must  devote  a  little  space  to  some  of  the  poets  as  well 
as  to  the  poetesses  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  William  Buttler  Yeats  and  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson  have  a 
special  attraction  for  the  writer  and  this  for  more  than  one  reason. 
They  have  a  peculiar  likeness  in  many  regards,  and  withal  they 
stand  for  two  different  poetic  schools.  Both  are  the  same  age, 
almost  to  the  month,  both  are  of  Sligo  parentage,  and  both  reared 
in  a  religion  which  is  not  the  religion  of  Ireland.  We  might 
almost  say,  using  the  words  of  Milton  that  they 

"were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill 
Fed  the  same  flocks  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill;" 
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and  yet  owing  to  circumstances  they  have  broken  connections  in  a 
certain  sense  and  represent  two  different  ideals,  two  different 
schools.  Mr.  Johnson's  conversion  to  Catholicity  during  his  stud- 
ies at  Oxford  has  given  to  his  mind  a  certain  critical  cast  which 
leads  him  to  long  for  the  visionary  splendors  of  the  past  and  take 
issue  with  what  some  regard  as  the  glories  of  the  present.  Mr. 
Yeats  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  think  that  the  world  has  forgot- 
ten or  ought  to  forget  those  visions  of  the  past  on  which  his  fellow 
poet  delays,  and  concern  itself  rather  with  the  present  pains  and 
pleasures,  with  the  actuality  of  modern  life.  Johnson,  according 
to  Yeats,  "has  made  a  world  full  of  altar  lights  and  golden  vest- 
ures and  murmured  I^atin  and  incense  clouds,  and  autumn  winds 
and  dead  leaves,  where  one  wanders  remembering  martyrdoms 
and  courtesies  that  the  world  has  forgotten.  He  has  renounced 
the  world  and  built  up  a  twilight  world  instead  where  all  the 
colors  are  like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  that  is  cast  by  the  moon, 
and  all  the  people  are  as  far  from  modern  tumult  as  the  people 
upon  fading  and  drooping  tapestries."  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
Johnson's  poetry  in  the  mind  of  Yeats.  What  is  the  spirit  of 
Yeats'  poetry?  Rolleston  explains  it  somewhat  after  the  following 
manner:  Poetry  is  a  beautiful  art,  "art  is  to  help  us  to  live — not  to 
live  well  or  ill,  but  simply  to  live.  If,  however,  it  induces  unnatural 
or  unwholesome  moods,  it  is  not  helping  us  towards  life— but  towards 
death."  In  fact  this  seems  to  be  the  aim  not  of  Mr.  Yeats'  poetry 
alone,  but  of  his  whole  life,  "to  help  his  fellows  to  live."  A  few 
minutes  before  his  lecture  at  Santa  Clara,  he  was  heard  to  say:  "I 
hope  my  remarks  will  do  some  good."  His  spirit  then  is  some- 
what apostolic,  he  has  his  readers'  and  hearers'  interest  at  heart, 
whereas  other  authors  generally  fret  for  themselves. 

Thus  the  different  spirit  of  these  two  Sligo  poets  is  sufficiently 
clear.  "The  poet  may  be  a  pioneer  on  life's  dim  frontiers,  as  well 
as  a  cultivator  of  its  rich  fields  of  traditional  and  familiar  toil." 
Yeats  is  the  pioneer,  and  his  work  is  done  on  the  border;  Johnson 
remains  in  the  interior  and  works  the  olden  soil.  Besides  this  dif- 
ference in  spirit  we  find  a  difference  in  style  and  manner  of  ex- 
pression, but  this  latter  is  a  question  of  superiority  and  inferiority 
and  need  not  be  discussed.  The  present  purpose  is  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  on  the  workings  of  this  diversity  of  spirit. 
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Everybody  realizes  that  an  apostolate  of  sunshine  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  one  of  gloom;  there  is  always  a  little  gloom  connected 
with  life  even  at  its  best  and  we  need  not  increase  it.  For  this 
reason  Yeats  will  even  be  more  popular,  and  Johnson,  if  read  at  all, 
will  be  read  in  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  night  when  the  winds  are  howl- 
ing and  the  rain  pattering  against  the  window  pane.  And  yet 
when  we  find  a  poet  of  the  one  or  the  other  cast  of  mind  we  are 
justified  in  demanding  his  credentials;  perhaps  Yeats  is  right  in 
1 'seeking  after  the  joy  of  the  world  without  refusing  the  joy 
of  God,"  and  perhaps  Johnson  is  right  "in  rejecting  the  joy  of  the 
world"  and  centering  his  heart  entirely  on  the  joy  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  when  he  says:  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always."  It  all 
depends  on  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  two  poets. 
Yeats,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  freedom  and  lightness  of  heart 
so  typical  of  the  Irishman  does  well  to  sing: 

"For  the  good  are  always  the  merry, 
Save  by  an  evil  chance, 

And  the  merry  love  the  fiddle 

And  the  merry  love  to  dance." 
And  on  the  other  hand  Johnson  reared  in  the  irreligious 
atmosphere  of  Oxford  is  justified  in  delaying  with  reverent  sad- 
ness on  the  vanished  glories  of  the  past,  and  his  "Church  of  a 
Dream"  which  is  said  to  embody  his  entire  system  of  thought  is 
beautiful,  though  sad,  because  it  is,  from  a  religious  view-point,  true, 
just  as  Yeats'  more  buoyant  pieces  are  true  from  his  proper  stand. 
For  the  world  is  autumnal  grown,  in  fact,  and  the  "dead  leaves 
rustle  in  the  whistling  wind  around  the  weather-worn  grey 
church  low  down  the  vale,"  and  under  the  circumstances,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  "one  ancient  priest,"  alone  with  Christ  offering  his  sac- 
rifice and  "murmuring  his  holy  Latin  immemorial"  is  at  once 
pathetic  and  beautiful  and  though  sad,  though  full  of  "melancholy 
remembrances  and  vesperal,"  it  is  eminently  poetical. 

Yeats,  we  know,  does  not  agree  with  this  interpretation,  but 
Yeats  has  not  yet  been  converted.  Perhaps  he  "loves  to  see  and 
choose  his  path,  and  perhaps  "in  spite  of  fears" — but  we  have  no 
grounds  for  saying  that.  At  all  events  Johnson's  gloom  is  excusable, 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  the  outcome  of  present 
mental  conditions  as  of  reflections  on  the  past. 
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The  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.  is  an  Irish  poet  in  whom 
Yeats  will  find  as  he  found  in  Katherine  Tynan-Hinkson  the 
sweetness  of  Catholicity;  but  even  he  at  times  weeps  over  the 
doomed  Jerusalem,  and  his  tears  find  excuse  in  the  great  Exemplar. 
All  this  may  seem  critical  in  tone,  but  it  is  not.  No  one  in  the 
position  of  Yeats  could  have  drawn  such  wondrous  sweetness  from 
Irish  sources.  He  is  even  Catholic  in  tone  as  when  with  devo- 
tional fervor  he  speaks  so  tenderly  of  Ireland  in  his  "Dream  of 
a  Blessed  Spirit," — 

"Hers  the  kiss  of  Mother  Mary, 

The  long  hair  is  on  her  face; 
Still  she  goes  with  footsteps  wary 
Full  of  earth's  old  timid  grace." 
And  this   spirit  prevades  many   of  his  other   poems  giving  them 
a  quickness  and  a  spirituality  which  is  rarely  met  with  now-a-days. 
It  was    not  then  with  a  critical  spirit  that  we   took   exception   to 
Yeats'  remarks  on  Johnson,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  diversity   of 
sentiment   existing  even  in   the  products  of    the    recent   literary 
revival,  and  the  rare  excellence  attained  by  the  poets  of  either  side. 
Thus  then  we  have  examined  the  writings  of  a  thorough-going 
Catholic   in   the    person  of  Katherine   Tynan  -  Hinkson,  of  a   con- 
vert  to   Catholicity   in   Lionel   Johnson,  and  of  a  non-Catholic  in 
William   Butler   Yeats.     These   three   represent  all  classes  in  the 
literature  of  the  revival.     We  could  not  do  them  all  full   justice   in 
this  brief  sketch  nor  was  this  necessary.     The  fame  of  these  sweet 
sons   and   daughters   of   song   is   spreading  rapidly    through   the 
English  speaking  world,  and   will   one  day  justify   if  it   has   not 
already  justified  the  hopeful  prophecy  of  Mangan: 
"Go  on  then  all  rejoiceful! 

March  on  thy  career  unbowed! 
Ireland!    let  thy  noble,  voiceful 

Spirit  cry  to  God  aloud! 
Man  will  bid  thee  speed — 
God  will  aid  thee  in  thy  need, — 
The  Time,  the  Hour,  the  Power  are  near. 
Be  sure  thou  soon  shalt  form  the  vanguard 
Of  that  illustrious  band  whom  Heaven  and  man  guard; 
And  these  words  came  from  one  whom  some  have  called  a  Seer." 

Sophomore. 
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A  LOST   CHORD 


H(DO  WJI  the  dark  aisle  I  slowly  moved 
And  knelt  at  the  altar  rail; 
My  heart  beat  wild  ivithin  me} 
Like  a  lone  bark  in  the  gale. 

^M^M  There  oft  I  knelt  a  little  child 
In  peacefulness  and  rest 
My  soul's  prayer  throbbing  heavenward 
With  the  heaving  of  my  breast. 


Now  with  my  sin's  sad  burden 

I  bow  me  there  to  pray, 
(But  alas/     that  rest  is  mine  no  more, 

My  peace  is  passed  away. 

Then  pulse  of  Angel  music 

And  ecstacy  would  thrill, 
(But  the  rapture  all  is  vanished 

Like  sunset  from  the  hill. 

Yet  I  know  my  God  will  pity 

And  awake  my  love  once  more, 

And  my  soul  will  know  the  music 
And  the  peace  that  was  of  yore. 

Conrad  Jansen,  ;o6. 
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"THE  CINDERELLA  OF  NATIONS" 


Ireland  has  been  called  and  not  unfittingly  the  Cinderella  of 
Nations.  Her  sisters  have  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  peace,  have 
had  all  the  luxuries  which  wealth  and  influence  could  procure, 
while  she  alone  among  the  nations  of  the  world  has  been  the 
object  of  hatred  and  jealously.  "She  was  abused  and  scourged 
alternately;  and  if  her  beautiful  voice  burst  forth  in  song,  in  imi- 
tation of  her  sisters  she  was  forthwith  gagged."  Thus  during  the 
Italian  Renaissance  when  Petrarch  and  Dante  led  the  bards  of  the 
south  and  when  modern  poetry  was  beginning  to  soar  high  o'er  the 
Ionian  mount,  Ireland  saw  the  cruel  hand  of  England  among  her 
bowers  and  in  her  emerald  vales.  The  rudeness  of  the  Saxon 
tongue  was  beginning  to  soften  in  the  sweet  songs  of  Chaucer, 
and  poets  were  springing  up  as  by  magic  on  all  sides;  but  "Ireland 
was  denied  the  protection  of  English  laws,  and  according  to  the 
statutes  of  Kilkenny  was  scourged  if  she  adopted  her  own."  But 
it  was  under  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  that  she  became  the  real 
Cinderella,  when  her  bards  were  persecuted,  her  national  hopes 
shrouded,  and  the  ivy  of  song  that  had  twined  itself  lovingly 
around  the  oak  of  power  "was  flung  upon  the  world  to  float  like  a 
reed  upon  every  wind."  And  so  the  erstwhile  home  of  scholars 
and  of  saints  has  been  harshly  treated  almost  to  our  own  day;  the 
use  of  the  ancient  language  was  by  law  prohibited  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  new  was  declared  a  felony,  unless  the  privilege  of  study- 
ing English  was  bought  by  the  renunciation  of  the  old  Catholic 
faith.  This  however  the  Irish  would  not  do;  "they  would  rather 
lose  their  face  than  their  faith,"  and  could  not  readily  be  per- 
suaded to  sacrifice  that  faith  for  poetry.  Hence  the  comparative 
silence  to  which  Moore  alludes  in  his  beautiful, song  : 

"Dear  harp  of  my  country,  in  darkness  I  found  thee, 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long; 
When  proudly,  my  own  island  harp,  I  unbound  thee 

And  gave  all  thy  thoughts  to  light,  freedom  and  song." 

And  yet  the  music  of  Ireland  was  not  altogether  unheard 
during  those  years  of  darkness.  The  bards  were  driven  to  the 
caves  and  mountain  passes  it  is  true,  because  Ireland's  poetry  was 
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distinctively  religious  and  her  religion  linked  closely  to  her  nation- 
ality; but  "through  grief  and  through  danger"  the  bard  loved  his 
own  native  land  and  "blessed  even  the  sorrows"  that  made  his  love 
more  intense  and  more  ardent.  It  is  of  this  love  for  the  mournful 
Cinderella  of  which  we  would  speak,  love  so  true  and  strong  that 
it  could  force  such  sentiments  from  the  Irish  as  this: 

"When  law  can  stop  the  blades  of  grass  from  growin'  as 
they  grow, 

And  when  the  leaves  in  summer  time  their  color  dare  not 
show, 

Then  I  will  change  the  color  too  I  wear  in  my  caubeen, 

But  still  that  day,  plaze  God,  I'll  stick  to  wearin'  of  the 
green." 
Nor  is  it  with  any  false  show  of  obstinacy  nor  from  a  spirit  of 
what  the  English  call  "rebellion"  that  the  Irishman  thus  sticks  to 
the  "wearin'  of  the  green"  and  to  the  country  of  which  that  green 
is  emblematic.  Ireland's  past  glories,  glories  lost  almost  in  the 
haze  of  centuries,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  to  the  son  of 
Erin  as  vivid  and  as  real  as  life,  awaken  the  spirit  of  love  which 
has  found  expression  in  the  highly  poetical  picture  of  the  "Lady 
of  Ireland."  "While  poetic  England  sits  by  the  sea  shore,  crowned; 
with  the  triple  fork  of  Poseidon  to  rule  the  waves;  helmeted,  and 
her  shield  by  her  side  like  Athena;  Queen  of  her  own  Isle  and  in 
her  mind  Queen  of  all  the  seas,"  and  while  Columbia  in  much  the 
same  fashion  is  represented  as  a  powerful  young  daughter  of  the 
Athena  across  the  waters,  Lady  Erin  is  depicted  side  by  side  with 
the  Lady  of  the  Church  and  "two  more  pathetic  figures — in  their 
indomitable  resistance  to  oppression,  in  their  sorrow  and  their  hope, 
in  their  claim  to  the  love  of  their  people  because  of  their  undying 
love,  in  their  eternal  youth  to  which  no  oppression  has  given  one 
touch  of  age — do  not  exist  in  the  world  of  literature." 

The  embodiment  of  England's  nationality  is,  we  admit,  poetic, 
but  poetic  in  as  much  as  the  pride  of  life  is  idealized.  A  certain 
spirit  of  Roman  arrogance  is  discernible  in  the  strains  that  borrow 
inspiration  from  Thompson's  "Rule  Britannia"  wherein  we  find 
such  strains  as, 

"To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine, 
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And  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main 
And  every  shore  it  circles  thine." 
The  actual  embodiment  of  America  is  yet  to  come,    we   think; 
for  though  Longfellow's  "Ship  of  State"  is   beautiful,    though  we 
love  to  dwell  on  the  lines: 

"Thou  too  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State, 

Sail  on,  O  Union  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 
and  though 

"The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah!" 
and  similar  strains  cause  our  hearts  to  throb,  the  poet  is  yet  to 
rise  who  will  give  the  Union  an  actuality  and  a  life  such  as  we 
find  in  other  nations,  and  such  as  with  wondrous  filial  devotion  the 
Irish  have  clothed  their  idea  of  Erin.  The  recent  song  "My  Own 
United  States,"  despite  the  ultra  prosaic  words  of  its  title  which,  as 
often  as  they  occur  in  the  verse,  jar  fearfully  on  nerves  attuned  to 
poetry,  might  almost  cause  us  to  modify  the  statement,  but  even 
in  this  last  attempt  we  find  not  the  personification  which  is  due 
to  freedom-loving  Columbia. 

When  Irish  poets  wish  to  personify  their  nation,  "she  sits,  an 
uncrowned  Queen  on  the  wild  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  coast  looking 
out  to  the  west,  and  the  sorrow  of  a  thousand  years  makes  dark 
her  ever  youthful  eyes.  Her  hair,  wet  with  the  dews,  is  her  helmet} 
and  her  robe  she  has  herself  woven  from  the  green  of  her  fields 
and  the  purple  of  her  hills."  There  seems  to  be  so  much  poetry 
attached  to  that  figure  whether  represented  as  she  is  in  reality 
and  has  been  for  the  last  ten  centuries,  or  as  she  is  in  the  hopeful 
minds  of  the  present  generation,  that  we  cannot  but  give,  with  a 
few  reflections  of  our  own  some  of  the  lines  that  describe  this 
mournful  Cinderella.  Perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  this  devoted 
patriotism  are  found  in  the  translations  from  the  Irish  by  James 
Clarence  Mangan,  a  man  of  an  unfortunate  private  life,  but  one 
whose  "weakness  never  marred  the  purity,  in  all  senses,  of  his 
poetry."  His  famous,  "Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan"  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  Irish  literature  and  it  is  further  known  that  un- 
der this  name  he  addresses,  or   rather  the  older  bard  from  whom  it 
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is  borrowed  addressed  personified  Ireland.     The  English  law  made 
it  necessary  to  throw  a  certain  disguise  about  Irish  nationality  and 
hence  the  assumed  name,  Kathaleen.    The  poem  opens  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  the  Irish  nobles; 
"Long  they  pine  in  weary  woe,  the  nobles  of  our  land, 
Long  they  wander  to  and  fro,  proscribed  alas!    and  banned; 
Feastless,  houseless,  altarless,  they  bear  the  exiles  brand, 
But  their  hope  is  in  the  coming  to  of  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan." 
The  personal  traits  of  Kathaleen   are   then   described;   she  is 
young  and  fair  and  would  be  crowned  a  queen;  sweet  and  mild  and 
beautiful  is  the  look  of  her  face  and  with  heavy  sighs  and  groans 
her  children  see  her  in  disgrace  and  in  bondage;  but  still  they  will 
pray  to  Him  "Who  holds  life's  issue  in  his  hands"  that, 
"He  may  cast  a  look  of  pity  upon  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan, 
He,  who  over  sands  and  waves  led  Israel  along, 
He,  who  fed  with  Heavenly  bread  the  chosen  tribe  and  throng, 
He,  who  stood  by  Moses  when  his  foes  were  fierce  and  strong, 
May  he  show  forth  this  might  in  saving  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan." 
There  we  have  the  whole  burden  of  Irish  poetry,  the  substance, 
and  matter  of  the  songs  which  from  the  beginning  of  darkness  to 
our  own  day  distinguished  Erin's  bards  from  all  others.     In  "Dark 
Rosaleen,"    ranked   by  some  with  the  great  lyrics  of  the  world,  we 
find  the  same  love,  the  same  filial  tenderness,  the  same  passionate 
devotedness.   Written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  one  of  the  poets 
of  the  celebrated  Hugh  the  Red  O'Donnell  it  is  an  allegorical  ad- 
dress from  Hugh  to  Ireland.     The  chieftain  professes  his  love   for 
his  native  country  and  resolves  to  raise  her  to  the  glorious  position 
she  held  before  the  Saxon  and  Norman   invasions.     We   can   give 
but  a  few  lines  which  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole, — 
"All  day   long  in  unrest, 
To  and  fro  do  I  move; 
The  very  soul  within  my  breast 

Is  wasted  for  you  love! 
The  heart  in  my  bosom  faints 
To  think  of  you,  my  Queen, 
My  life  of  life,  my  saint  of  saints, 
My  dark  Rosaleen! 
My  own  Rosaleen! 
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To  hear  your  sweet  and  sad  complaints 
My  life,  my  love,  my  saint  of  saints, 
My  dark  Rosaleen!" 
It   is   indeed   a   profession   of  love  from  a  heart  overflowing. 
That  one  stanza    would    be   sufficient   to   win   our  respect  for  Ire- 
land's lyrics,  but  all  the  stanzas  are  alike;  either  love  or  promise  to 
struggle  for  the  weal   of   Rosaleen   characterizes   the  entire  poem. 
Here  is  the  method  of  warfare  described: 
"Over  dews,  over  sands 
Will  I  fly  for  your  weal: 
Your  holy,  delicate  white  hands 

Shall  girdle  me  with  steel. 
At  home  in  your  emerald  bowers, 
From  morning's  dawn  till  e'en, 
You'll  pray  for  me,  my  flower  of  flowers 
My  dark  Rosaleen! 
My  own  Rosaleen! 
You'll  think  of  me  through  daylight's  hours 
My  virgin  flower,  my  flower  of  flowers, 
My  dark  Rosaleen!" 
One  would   almost   like   to  see  Columbia  thus  depicted,  with 
holy,  delicate  white  hands  girdling  the  steel  on  the  hero,  and  then 
remaining  at  home  praying  for  his  success.     But  somehow  the  poet 
has  not  appeared  who  can  put  our  patriotic   devotion    in  such  elo- 
quent terms.     Now, — and   it   is  only   by    comparison  that  we  can 
fully  realize  what  we  have  not, — our  sentiments  are   expressed  in 
lines  like, 

"Bring  the  good   old  bugle,  boys, 
We'll  have  another  song," 
or  if  some  gentler  poet  sings 

"O,  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  Ocean," 
he  drops  the  allusion  forthwith  with  such  concrete  remarks  as, 

"The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free." 
The  poem  is  beautiful   and  inspiring   in   itself  but  wanting  in  the 
pathetic  tenderness  of  Ireland's  muse. 

As  we  have  already  remarked  the  patriotic  love  of  the  Irish 
poet  for  his  native  land  is  closely  linked  with  Catholic  devotion. 
The  two  sentiments  go  hand  in  hand   and   mutually  intensify  each 
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other.     When  the  poet  views  his  country  sad  and  weary  he  is   al- 
ways careful  to  speak  the  words   of   Catholic   consolation,    always 
careful  to  call  upon  God  or  on  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  for  assist- 
ance.    We   have   seen   this   illustrated  in  the  last  two  stanzas   of 
"Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan;"  but  it  is  more   distinctively  prominent 
in  John    Keegan's  doleful   song,    "The  Dying  Mother's  Lament." 
The  dying  mother,  we  take  it,  is  Erin,   struck  by   the  pangs  of  fa- 
mine.    Even  amid  her  sorrow  and   her  grief,  when  the  dark  winds 
blow  and  howl  like   the    wild   mourning   Banshee,  when  the  cold 
rain  tumbles  down  in  torrents  and  the   cloud   frowns  dark  and  the 
blasts   roar   loud,   she   calls   upon  Heaven    for  succor  and  on  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Catholic  piety, 
"O  blessed  Queen  of  Mercy,  look  down  from  that  black  sky; 
You've  felt  a  mother's  misery — then   hear  a  mother's  cry; 
I  mourn  not  my  own  wretchedness  but  let  my  children  rest, 

O  watch  and  guard  them  this  wild  night,  and  then  I  shall  be  blest." 
This  spirit  of  piety  has  even  entered  into  secular  songs,  if  we 
may  thus  designate  those  which  deal  neither  with  national  nor 
church  themes.  It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  examine  such  here 
but  one  little  bit  of  Ellen  O'Eeary's,  "To  God  and  Ireland  True" 
will  not  be  out  of  place  illustrating  as  it  does,  how  the  general 
characteristics  of  which  we  speak,  enter  even  into  love  carols  and 
into  lyrics  of  a  kind  different  from  those  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Miss  O'Eeary  took  an  active  part  in  the  unprofitable 
Fenian  movement,  and  for  this  reason  her  poems  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "simple  field  flowers  which  blossomed  above  the  sub- 
terranean workings  of  a  grim  conspiracy."  One  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  the  conspiracy  is  represented  as  speaking  his  heart 
thus: 

"I  love  my  God  o'er  all,"  he  said, 
And  then  I  love  my  land, 

And  next  I  love  my  Lily  sweet, 
Who  pledged  me  her  white  hand; 

To  each — to  all — I  am  ever  true; 
To  God — to  Ireland — and  to  you." 
And  so  the  Cinderella  of  Nations  notwithstanding  all  attempts 
to  gag  her,  has  in  her  own   sweet   way   and    with  her  own  sweet, 
sad  voice,  given  to  song  some  choice  sentiments  both  patriotic  and 
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religious.  They  may  not  all  be  admitted  into  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  art,  but  they  show  as  nothing  else  can,  how  truly  great  and 
noble,  how  deep  and  how  faithful  is  that  spark  of  life  which  for 
years  has  been  smouldering  under  the  heavy  hand  of  England. 
When  that  hand  is  some  day  entirely  removed,  as  it  is  now,  thank 
God,  partly  removed,  we  may  look  to  Ireland  for  inspiration  and 
guidance  in  things  poetical.  At  present  men  regard  the  nation 
and  the  people  of  the  nation  as  backward  in  the  scale  of  intellect- 
ual culture,  and  thus  regarding  them  they  speak  harsh  words 
against  them.  As  well  might  one  pluck  the  eyes  out  of  his  fellow 
and  then  rail  and  fault  find  because  the  unhappy  victim  could  not 
see.  No,  there  is  something  great  in  Ireland;  a  nation  that  in  one 
century  and  in  the  darkest  century  of  her  history  could  produce 
Swift,  Sterne  and  Steele  in  Literature,  Boyle  and  Berkeley  in 
Philosophy;  Parnell  and  Goldsmith  in  poetry;  Francis  (Junius), 
Burke,  Flood,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Curran  and  Plunkett  in  oratory 
and  later  the  glorious  genius  of  O'Connell  and  Moore" — has  a 
great  future  in  prospect,  and  Cinderella  will  yet  be  crowned  Queen 
in  literature,  and  general  intelligence,  as  she  ever  has  been  queen 
in  purity  of  life  and  maternal  tenderness  to  her  wandering  sons 
and  daughters. 

"O!  Ireland,  be  it  thy  high  duty 
To  teach  the  world  the  might  of  moral  beauty 
And  stamp  God's  image   truly  on  the  struggling  soul." 

Francis  De  S.  Ryan,  '06. 

THE    ABBEY 

A  dim  lit  aisle. 
In  silence  vast, 
A  ruined  pile 
From  the  haunted  past, 
A  chancel  gate 
With  broken  bars, 
And  roof-tree  rent 
Where  glow  two  stars. 

Freshman. 
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THE   BLOOM   OF    GOLD 


1. 

The  little  town  of  Marville  was  all  astir.  Never  before  had 
excitement  run  so  high;  in  fact  Mr.  Bingle,  the  oldest  resident  of 
place,  remarked  that  he  had  not  witnessed  a  livelier  scene,  since  the 
time  Magenfett,  the  murderer,  was  tried  and  hanged.  Farmers 
entered  the  village  from  far  and  near.  Some  stopped  and  gossiped 
at  the  various  street  corners,  others  went  to  Colonel  Richardson's 
general  merchandise  store  with  a  better  prospect,  they  thought,  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  about  the  floating  rumors.  As  early  as 
2  p.  m.  every  available  seat  in  Richardson's  store  had  been  taken 
and  the  din  of  conversation  became  deafening.  The  morning  paper 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but  such  was  the  anxiety  of  every 
one  there  present  to  hear  the  real  state  of  affairs  that  no  one  was 
able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  article  entitled 
"Professor  Pungthorn's  New  Discovery,"  nor  did  the  explanations 
of  those  who  had  read  the  paper  tally;  each  had  his   own   version. 

"The  professor  could  make  gold,"  said  one. 

"Nonsense,"  replied  another,  "his  machine  is  available  only 
with  certain  minerals  that  already  contain  gold." 

"And  those  minerals  are  to  be  found  here,"  chipped  in  a  third. 

"I  think  the  whole  matter  is  a  fake,  gentlemen,"  roared  far- 
mer Williamson,  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  "You  do  not  agree 
among  yourselves  and  my  opinion  is  that  there's  something  in  the 
whole  matter  wrong  from  start  to  finish." 

Williamson's  words  had  caught  the  general  ear,  and  realizing 
the  fact  he  demanded  that  the  article  be  read  aloud  by  young 
Kautler,  the  high  school  star.  Kautler,  in  true  oratorical  style, 
and  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  equalled  only  by  the  silence  of 
the  crowd,  read  the  entire  article.  He  ended  amid  general  ap- 
plause, for  everybody  thought  that  there  was  no  room  for  dispute 
now.  Professor  Pungthorn  had  discovered  a  scheme  of  producing 
gold;  he  was  going  to  lecture  on  his  discovery  that  very  evening; 
he  intended, — and   this   was   the  point  that  especially  pleased  the 
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assembly, — to   share    his  wealth  with  all  who  aided  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plans. 
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Of  course  the  town  hall  was  packed  long  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  so  well  disposed  was  the  audience,  and  so  pleased  at  the  sen- 
sation and  novelty  of  the  affair  that  long  and  continued  applause 
wore  away  the  hours  of  waiting.  At  the  appointed  time  the  Pro- 
fessor appeared.  A  tall,  lean,  weird  looking  gentleman,  dressed 
in  elegant  evening  attire;  his  face  at  once  serious  and  command- 
ing, though  relieved  at  times  by  a  winning  smile,  his  eyes  dark, 
his  hair  smooth  and  glossy, — he  was  all  in  all  a  figure  such  as  the 
farmers  of  Marville  had  read  about,  but  for  many  years  at  least 
they  had  not  set  their  eyes  on  one  so  majestic  and  firm.  The  Pro- 
fessor bowed  and  the  hall  actually  rocked  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Pungthorn  gazed  from  right  to  left  and  smiling  for 
this  hearty  reception  made  an  effort  to  begin,  but  the  continued 
clapping  prevented  him.  The  climax  of  excitement  was  reached 
when  at  the  top  of  his  voice  Henry  Browith  cried:  '  'Three  cheers 
for  Professor  Pungthorn!"  The  whole  house,  wild  in  anticipation 
of  the  wealth  which  was  soon  to  be  theirs,  gave  three  mighty 
shouts  which  fairly  rent  the  air.  These  demonstrations  of  joy 
plainly  delighted  the  professor  and  he  continued  to  bow  and  smile 
from  right  to  left. 

When  the  din  had  died  away,  the  lecturer  with  a  calm  deliv- 
ery began  his  talk.  If  he  thanked  them  once  for  their  kindness 
and  cordiality  towards  him,  he  thanked  them  a  dozen  times.  Grad- 
ually, by  means  of  flattery,  a  series  of  anecdotes  and  other  oratori- 
cal devices  he  had  gained  an  attentive  hearing  and  then  without 
further  delay  rushed  into  the  main  theme,  "The  Bloom  of  Gold." 
He  explained  how  one  day  by  a  mere  accident,  whilst  experiment- 
ing in  his  labratory  with  certain  chemicals,  a  peculiar  composition 
of  elements  suggested  an  idea  to  him  which  had  led  up  to  his  won- 
derful discovery.  "I  have  found  out,"  he  went  on  waxing  elo- 
quent, "a  means  of  becoming  rich,  aye,  becoming  enormously  rich 
within  the  short  space  of  two  months,  I  have  found  a  secret  which 
will  astound  the  world  because  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  this  age  of  scientific  research." 
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"Have  you  ever  heard,  could  you  have  believed  if  you  heard 
that  gold,  real,  substantial  gold  could  be  manufactured?  and  yet, 
gentlemen,  my  discovery  has  enabled  me  to  do  something  very 
much  like  that.  'Tis  true  I  do  not  manufacture  gold,  but  I  can 
produce  it.  This  is  a  high  pretention,  but  allow  me  to  explain. 
You  have  heard,  some  of  you  at  least,  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution." 
He  looked  about  and  saw  some  of  the  wise  ones  bowing  assent. 
"But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  heard  and  for  the  clear- 
er understanding  of  the  majority  here  present,  permit  me  to  give 
you  the  essentials  of  evolutionary  teaching.  It  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  range  of  doubt  that  man  is  a  development  of  lower  animal 
forms;  it  seems  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  doubt  that  animals  were 
evolved  from  plants,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  doubt  that 
plants  were  the  outgrowth  of  animals  and  therefore  man  must  have 
come  ultimately  from  what  is  called  inorganic  matter.  Even  Script- 
ure says  that  man  was  formed  of  dust. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  facts  established  by  Charles  Dar- 
win not  long  since;  but  of  these  facts  I  do  not  intend  to  speak. 
What  I  wish  to  insist  on,  as  connected  with  my  wonderful  discov- 
ery is  this:  that  as  all  the  growth  of  this  earth  is  ultimately 
founded  on  the  so-called  inorganic,  that  as  man  and  brute  and 
plant  are  but  offshoots  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  it  inevitably  fol- 
lows that  this  same  mineral  kingdom  is  not  a  stranger  to  growth. 
And  therefore  minerals  grow  just  as  plants  grow,  just  as  brutes 
grow,  just  as  men  grow;  with  this  difference,  it  is  true,  that  while 
what  we  know  as  the  organic  grows  rapidly,  the  inorganic  has  a 
more  gradual  life.  It  took  centuries  upon  centuries  to  produce 
the  first  plant;  no  wonder,  then,  that  we  do  not  observe  the  growth 
of  iron,  of  brass,  of  gold  and  of  silver. 

"This  then  is  my  first  fact:  the  inorganic  world  is  not  inani- 
mate. Now  listen  to  my  second  proposition.  Continued  research 
has  enabled  me  to  analyze  mineral  growth  and  I  have,  by  the 
merest  accident,  discovered  that  just  as  in  your  fruit  trees  there 
are  seeds,  blossoms  and  fruit,  so  it  is  with  minerals.  Gold  is  the 
full  blown  fruit,  ripe  for  use;  the  blossom  and  the  seed  are  not 
recognized  by  the  ordinary  man,  because  they  have  no  more  re- 
semblance  to  gold   than   the   cherry  stone   has  to  the  cherry,   or 
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the  egg  to  the  bird  it  produces.  I  have  the  means  of  recognizing  the 
seed  and  the  blossom  and, — miracle  of  modern  science! — of  hasten- 
ing the  growth  by  artificial  means.  Be  not  astonished  at  this;  you 
have  your  incubators  for  chickens,  why  not  an  incubator  for  gold? 
This  is  precisely  what  I  have  and  on  Saturday  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  sharp  all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may  see  and  ex- 
amine my  machine.  I  have  rented  the  Harris  building  and  in  the 
large  hall  on  the  second  floor  my  gold  incubator  will  be  set  up. 
Come  all  who  can,  and  see  this  greatest  achievement  of  modern 
science." 

A  thundering  applause  greeted  this  hearty  invitation  and  the 
farmers  thought  that  Professor  Pungthorn  was  indeed  an  intellect- 
ual marvel.  Did  he  not  show  himself  conversant  with  all  the 
modern  sciences?  did  he  not  speak  with  the  sincerity  of  conviction? 
was  there  one  flaw  in  his  reasoning?  Such  thoughts  were  run- 
ning through  the  minds  of  all  present,  when  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  the  speaker  demanded  and  obtained  silence. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "I  have  explained  my  discovery 
and  you  evidently  understand  its  importance.  I  might  have  kept 
all  this  to  myself.  I  might  have  gone  to  the  wealthier  classes  and 
received  high  premiums  for  working  my  machine  under  their 
patronage;  but  no,  I  have  preferred  to  work  it  for  the  benefit  of 
honest  and  deserving  farmers  and  to  make  them  sharers  in  the 
results.  To  give  you  full  assurance  of  my  sincerity  I  intend  to  sell 
five  hundred  shares  at  one  hundred  dollars  each.  The  expense  to 
which  I  have  gone  in  procuring  the  necessary  implements  forces 
me  to  ask  from  all  those  interested  this  small  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  in  cash.  I  do  it  merely  to  give  you  a  claim  to  its  results, 
which,  I  assure  you,  will  be  wonderful.  Am  I  asking  too  much  ? 
The  Hon.  James  Philipson  was  ready  with  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
if  I  would  consent  to  work  my  apparatus  for  him,  but  as  I  have 
asserted,  I  work  not  for  money  but  for  science,  and  if  I  am  able  to 
do  good  to  any  one,  I  shall  do  it  every  time  for  the  hon  est  farmers 
of  Marville.  Shares  may  be  bought  at  my  office  in  the  Harris 
building  any  time  between  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  week.  From 
that  day  until  the  first  operation,  two  weeks  hence,  the  possibilities 
of  buying  will  be  open  to  no  one."     *     *     *     * 
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II. 

The  very  next  morning,  long  before  the  appointed  hour  a 
mob  of  visitors  might  be  seen  anxiously  awaiting  admittance  into 
Professor's  office.  The  doors  however  were  not  thrown  open  un- 
til nine  o'clock  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  office  was  crowded.  All 
were  anxious  to  examine  the  apparatus,  which  had  already  been 
secured,  and  they  were  accordingly  conducted  (into  the  large  hall. 
To  facilitate  matters  the  Professor  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
explaining  the  whole  mechanism;  the  function  of  each  compart- 
ment; the  receptacle  where  the  gold  seed  was  placed  prior  to  its 
blooming;  the  different  chemicals  by  means  of  which  the  gold  drew 
on  its  own  peculiar  tint  and  the  different  mineral  substances  were 
prepared  for  their  transformations.  His  audience  marveled  much 
at  the  invention.  Many  of  them  wondered  why  they  had  never 
even  dreamt  before  of  such  a  simple  process. 

The  learned  Professor  had  no  sooner  rendered  an  intelligent 
account  of  the  various  movements  of  his  machine  than  several  busi- 
ness men  asked  if  they  could  buy  a  few  shares.  "Certainly,"  said 
the  Professor,  and  he  led  one  of  them  into  his  office.  "I  want  five 
shares,"  said  the  man  of  business.  "They  are  one  hundred  each,  are 
they  not?"  "Yes,  sir,"  smiled  the  Professor,  and  reached  out  for 
the  cash. 

There  was  a  commotion  outside  the  office  and  when  Pungthorn 
opened  the  door  he  beheld  a  long  line  of  farmers,  business  and 
professional  men  and  capitalists,  all  struggling  for  a  place,  all  anx- 
ious to  buy  their  shares  while  there  was  yet  time.  Many  were 
satisfied,  but  when  on  the  following  day  the  report  was  spread  that 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  investors,  the  shares  were  raised  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  the  rush  became  almost  unbearable. 
This  increase  seemed  only  to  spur  on  the  ambition  of  everyone 
who  had  capital  to  invest.  Mr.  Pungthorn  again  rated  the  shares 
higher  on  the  third  day:  they  were  now  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  boom  did  not  abate;  on  the  contrary  business  continued  lively, 
despite  the  enormons  figure  set  on  a  single  share.  Long  before  the 
end  of  the  week  every  share  had  been  sold.  People  were  still 
coming  for  more  investments,  but  Pungthorn  true  to  ihis  first  pro- 
posal of  selling  only  five  hundred  would  not  yield  to  the  entreaties. 
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At  length  the  great  day,  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  opera- 
tion, had  come.  Long  before  the  usual  hours  of  business  activity, 
there  were  indications  of  life  and  hope.  The  little  town  wore  an 
attractive  air.  Small  gatherings  could  be  seen  at  every  street 
crossing.  As  the  day  lengthened  the  mass  of  people  increasing 
every  minute  surged  toward  Harris'  place.  Some  were  making  re- 
marks about  their  success  in  obtaining  shares  the  first  day,  whilst 
others  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  all  important  hour  of 
ten,  the  hour  when  the  incubator  would  be  operated  and  enormous 
wealth  generated. 

Ten  o'clock  arrived,  but  the  door  was  not  opened.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter S.  Jenkins,  the  town  physician,  tried  to  open  it,  but  it  did  not 
yield.  There  was  no  Professor  Pungthorn  in  sight.  Some  ran  to 
the  hotel  to  find  out  whether  he  had  overslept  on  account  of  the 
fatigue  due  to  the  hard  strain  of  the  past  two  weeks,  but  he  was 
not  there.  Rumors  were  soon  afloat,  some  said  that  he  was  as- 
saulted and  robbed,  others  that  he  had  left  the  country,  and  that 
"The  Bloom  of  Gold"  was  only  a  ruse.  Dr.  Leander  reported  that 
about  twelve  o'clock  the  night  previous  while  on  a  sick  call,  he 
had  heard  a  groan  come  from  a  carriage  which  made  him  believe 
that  some  man  decoyed  into  a  snare  had  been  stunned  and  was 
suffering  from  an  inflicted  wound. 

At  length  the  crowd  lost  patience  and  whilst  they  were  shout- 
ing angrily  against  the  false  professor,  three  of  the  sturdy  farmers 
forced  the  door.  One  and  all  they  rushed  into  the  large  hall. 
There  in  the  corner  was  the  incubator  and  above  it  a  placard 
which  all  the  shareholders  read  with  interest  and  chagrin: 

)  TO  MY  PROFIT  O] 

J.  M.  Pungthorn." 

Herman  F.  Buddk,  'o6. 
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MARCH 


(Bleak  March,  thy  reign  is  come  at  last 

With  low  clouds  in  the  skies, 
That  scud  upon  the  driving  blast 

As  through  green  vales  it  flies. 
Ah,  very  few  in  praise  do  speak 

Of  thy  cold  winds  and  thee; 
The  drenched  bird  crouches  chill  and  weak 

And  twitters  cheerlessly — 
Cold  strikes  on  age  thine  icy  blade, 

And  one  dear  one  lies  low 
Where  on  her  breast  the  clay  was  laid 

One  lonely  year  ago, — 
Yea,  many  are   the  dead  unknown 

Within  the  chill  earth  lying, 
And  o'er  their  graves  with  hollow  moan 

Thy  cold,  drear  winds  are  sighing. 

Cyril  J.  Smith,  ist  Academic. 
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IF  WASHINGTON  HAD  BEEN  KING 


This  paper  was  read    before  the   Philalethic    Senate  in    reply    to    the 
article  printed  in  our  last  issue  under  the  same  title. 

In  a  confident  and  somewhat  oracular  manner  a  gentleman  of 
the  affirmative  side  of  this  debate  has  discussed  the  probabilities 
and  possibilities  which  might  have  been  open  to  this  country,  if 
Washington  had  been  king.  In  his  paper  besides  manifesting  a 
tendency,  which  from  the  beginning  I  would  label  unduly  critical 
and  pessimistic,  (and  I  shall  prove  the  justice  of  my  accusation  later) 
he  has  assumed  a  method  of  procedure  which  seemes  to  me  to  be 
rather  presumptuous.  To  know  just  what  would  or  might  have 
happened  had  so  and  so  acted  in  such  or  such  a  manner,  or,  to  be 
more  definite,  what  might  or  would  have  happened  had  George 
Washington  been  king,  is,  in  my  opinion,  something  reserved  to  the 
Omniscient  God  himself.  In  the  resolution  before  the  Senate, — 
"Resolved;  that,  if  Washington  had  been  king,  the  past  history  of 
this  country  would  have  been  more  glorious  and  the  future 
more  promising," — there  is  a  double  or  rather  threefold  con- 
dition implied  and  an  assumption  which  sounds  like  prophesy. 
The  "would"  element  is  prophetic,  the  condition  is  absurd.  In 
fact  the  whole  question  is  useless  because  there  are  no  means  of 
approaching  it.  Moreover,  you  might  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  a 
monarchy  and  a  democracy  all  your  life,  you  might  even  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  this  country  under  a  monarchial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  in  so  doing  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all 
appearances  of  undue  partiality  and  extremism. 

Now  this  in  my  mind  is  precisely  what  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  did  not  do.  Evidently  he  did  not  intend  to  display  a 
biased  and  narrow  spirit;  but  he  used  expressions  and  arguments 
which  would  lead  an  ordinary  thinking  mind  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  either  narrow  enough  to  slip  into  a  closed  clam  or  else  a 
thorough-going  pessimist.  True  in  his  proposition  he  tried  to 
steer  clear  of  this  pitfall  when  he  said:  "Here  then  is  our  propo- 
sition: The  present  form  of  government  in  the  United  States  is 
not  necessarily  the  ideal,  as  is   sometimes  supposed;  it  has  rather 
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some  defects  which  exceed  in  magnitude  those  of  other  pos- 
sible forms  of  government  which  we  might  have  had."  That  is 
his  proposition  and  in  itself  it  might  not  strike  every  one  as 
extreme,  but  consider.  He  goes  on  to  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
evils, — political  evils,  social  evils,  administrative  evils, — all  of  which 
he  maintains  are  either  the  "logical  sequences  to  the  essentials  of 
the  Constitution,"  or  are  "proper  to  America"  or  "caused"  by  our, 
I  know  not  what — perhaps  by  our  nonsensical  speculations. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  narrow,  it  is  extreme,  it  is  un-Ameri- 
can, and  I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  advocated  such  a  tre- 
mendous change  in  the  halls  of  this  Philalethic  Senate.  Perhaps 
he  was  drawn  away  by  an  anxiety  to  win  the  debate.  Such  anx- 
iety is,  let  me  say  it  with  emphasis,  perfectly  justifiable  and  prais- 
worthy  in  ordinary  debate;  in  one  of  the  present  nature  it  is  un- 
becoming. The  question  could  easily  have  been  made  more  prac- 
tical and  profitable;  it  could  have  been  made  a  mere  debate  between 
the  relative  merits  of  monarchy  and  democracy  in  the  abstract  and 
not  between  the  American  democracy  and  the  hypothetical 
American  kingdom,  which  does  not  exist.  Monarchy  may  be 
defended  in  itself,  but  to  advocate  it  for  this,  that  or  the  other 
nation  it  must  be  shown  to  fit.  There  are  many  fine  suits  of  clothes 
in  our  dry  goods  stores,  but  every  suit  does  not  fit  every  customer, 
and  hence  it  was  that  Hamilton,  though  a  little  monarchical  in  his 
sentiments,  admitted  clearly  and  unequivocally  that  monarchy 
would  not  set  well  on  the  American  people. 

These  are  two  general  mistakes  that  run  through  the  entire 
paper.  Another  mistake,  though  not  so  apparent,  is  one  which  we 
hinted  at  in  the  beginning,  and  it  consists  in  this  that  he  com- 
pares what  is,  with  what  might  have  been.  What  might  have 
been,  is  not,  and  my  opponent  has  no  grounds  for  his  com- 
parison; he  is  comparing  something  with  nothing,  and  we, 
to  assume  the  other  side  of  the  question,  would  either 
have  to  defend  the  shadow  of  a  dream  against  the  pres- 
ent glorious  Republic  of  America,  or  else  imitating  our  opponent 
make  a  sort  of  upside  down  prophecy  and  depicting  the  evils  of 
monarchical  America,  prove  that  they  would  not  have  been  as  bad 
as  those  of  the  three  classes  enumerated  by  him. 

Such  a  line  of  argument  I  refuse   to  attempt,  for  this,  if  for  no 
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other  reason,  that  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet; 
but  I  can  and  will  satisfy  the  gentleman  before  I  leave  the  floor 
that  the  evils  he  enumerated  are  not  the  "logical  sequences  to  the 
very  essentials  of  the  Constitution,"  and  I  shall  do  this  granting 
all  the  while  that  he  has  mentioned  real  evils,  though  many  of 
them  are  very  doubtful. 

To  begin  with  his  political  evils.  What  are  they?  The 
"machine"  the  "boss"  and  "official  corruption."  Taking  the 
"machine"  and  the  "boss"  together,  we  admit  that  these  two  pecu- 
liarities are  indeed  proper  to  America,  but  we  do  not  admit  that 
they  are  evils  in  themselves  or  that  they  are,  even  at  their  worst,  as 
serious  as  the  evils  of  European  "Dark  Lanternism."  In  the 
first  place  they  are  not  evils  in  themselves.  The  name  may  sound 
a  little  harsh,  but  what  after  all  is  the  "boss"  but  a  leader,  and  is 
not  a  leader  a  necessary  thing  when  organization  of  any  sort  is 
concerned?  What  is  the  "machine"  but  a  systematic  method  of 
procedure  in  political  organizations,  and  is  system  an  evil?  Of 
course  there  are  abuses;  there  are  corrupt  "bosses"  and  ill-condi- 
tioned "machines,"  but  can  a  national  constitution  guard  against 
the  frailty  of  human  nature?  The  best  things  on  earth  are  open  to 
abuse  and  no  blame  can  be  laid  to  the  thing  abused  unless,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  American  politics,  the  system  itself  is  bad. 
This  applies  to  official  corruption  as  well  as  to  all  other  abuses. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  particularly  wrong  with  the  appointments, 
for  civil  service  is  open  to  competition  and  free  from  the  dangers 
of  which  the  gentleman  spoke.  Of  course  "it  is  necessary  that 
scandals  come,"  but  if  from  the  scandals  you  wish  to  draw  any 
conclusion  about  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  rise, 
look  to  the  attitude  which  men  representing  that  government  take 
in  the  matter.  Are  not  these  men  searching  out  and  punishing 
the  culprits?  Talk  of  Tillman  and  the  "shutting  off  of  light;"  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  always  complaining  in  that  way. 

But  to  come  to  the  point  at  issue:  Would  these  things  have 
happened  had  Washington  been  king?  God  alone  knows,  but  we 
know  this,  that  worse  things  happen  under  monarchical  govern- 
ments. The  Penal  Laws  were  passed  and  executed  in  monarchi- 
cal England;  the  glories  of  Spain  faded  under  monarchical  rule; 
the  attempts  to  make  united  Italy  monarchical   covered   the   Pen- 
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insula  with  blood  and  added  a  long  list  of  injustices  to  modern  his- 
tory. These  evils,  however,  are  not  mentioned  with  a  desire  of 
proving  anything  against  monarchy  as  such;  all  I  wish  to  maintain 
is  that  there  are  abuses  everywhere,  here  and  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  to  reason  from  abuses  against  the  thing  abused  is 
illogical  and  wrong. 

So  much  about  the  "political  evils;"  the  second  class, 
"social  evils"  is  more  readily  blown  away.  What  has  upstart 
aristocracy  to  do  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  L,et 
private  individuals  attend  to  their  own  personal  life.  As  well  may 
you  claim  that  every  felony  on  the  calendar  is  the  logical  outgrowth 
of  democracy  as  do  the  same  with  aristocracy  and  plutocracy.  We 
have  more  felons  in  this  country  than  we  have  plutocrats;  here  in 
California  we  count  our  criminals  by  the  thousands  and  surely  we 
have  not  that  number  of  plutocrats.  And  if  we  have  more  money- 
magnates  than  are  found  in  European  countries  it  only  proves 
that  brains  and  opportunities  are  more  plentiful  here  than  they 
are  across  the  waters.  If  we  have  more  aristocrats  or  worse  aristo- 
crats what  is  that  to  the  United  States?  It  would  be  hard  indeed 
and  peculiar  if  the  government  at  Washington  began  to  legislate 
against  society  buds.  No,  let  us  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
noble  six  hundred;  individually  they  will  fade  and  like, 
"Imperious  Caesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

Now  for  what  are  called  "administrative  evils."  The  un- 
speakable calamity  of  the  Civil  War!  Surely  it  was  a  calamity  but 
how,  when  and  where  the  gentleman  proves  that  our  noble  George 
Washington  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  fail  to  see.  He  has  said 
something  about  greater  union,  greater  sympathy,  greater  love  ex- 
isting under  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  If  all  this  were 
so,  or  to  put  it  hypothetically,  if  there  would  have  been  more  union 
and  more  sympathy  and  greater  love,  then  the  Civil  War  might  not 
have  been.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  know  what  might  have  been  or 
what  might  not  have  been,  if  certain  things  happened;  we  would 
know  rather  what  has  been  and,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  pre- 
sently nothing  but  glory  and  honor  and  prosperity  has  ever  come 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Civil  War  and  its 
evils  proceeded  from  a  disregard  for  that  Constitution. 
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As  a  result  of  this  Civil  War  or  of  the  spirit  that  caused  it, 
we  are  said  to  have  degenerated  into  Imperialism.  This  the 
gentleman  does  not  discuss  in  its  broad  sense;  he  limits  his  re- 
marks to  our  Panama  policy.  Now  I  would  say  one  word  about 
Imperialism  in  its  broad  sense.  Whatever  fault  there  is  connected 
with  it,  and  the  fault  is,  in  our  case,  only  doubtful,  it  is  all  borrowed 
from  monarchical  neighbors.  If  our  possessions  in  the  orient  are  to 
be  considered  a  stain  on  our  reputation,  we  of  the  negative  side  of 
this  debate  need  only  reply:  "That  is  a  sample  of  what  you  might 
have  expected  had  Washington  been  king.  Monarchical  England 
has  led  the  way  in  this  sort  of  business,  and  monarchical  Spain 
and  Italy  would  willingly  follow  the  lead,  if  they  could.  As  to 
the  Panama  difficulties,  they  are  not,  as  the  gentleman  implies,  a 
new  manifestation  of  Imperialism,  but  at  most  a  mistake  in  our 
diplomacy,  and  whether  Imperialistic  or  unjust  this  policy  can  not 
be  thrown  on  the  form  of  government  which  is  now  and  ever  will 
be  distinctly  American. 

Having  given  due  attention  to  my  adversary,  I  will  offer  one 
little  concluding  argument  of  my  own.  I  too  can  talk  of  imagi- 
nary evils,  but  before  mentioning  one  great  evil  which  might  have 
existed  in  this  country  and  in  the  very  fabric  of  the  constitution, 
had  it  been  a  monarchical  constitution,  I  would  lay  down  this 
general  fundamental  principle:  Evils  are  to  be  guaged  by  kind  as 
well  as  by  number.  A  crime  against  God  or  religion  is  much  more 
serious  than  a  political  or  civil  evil  and  one  of  the  former  out- 
weighs a  multitude  of  the  latter.  This  is  why  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  use  but  one  evil  against  those  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  of 
the  other  side,  one  evil  that  has  not  been,  but  which  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  been,  had  our  forefathers  established  a  kingdom 
instead  of  the  ever  glorious  Republic.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  evil 
of  religious  persecution  which  has  never  yet  stained  the  fair  es- 
cutcheon of  the  United  States  and  this  her  glory  is,  without  any 
conjectures,  a  characteristic  of  her  Constitution. 

Every  student  of  history  knows  under  what  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  things  that  Constitution  was  drawn  up  and  that  special 
clause  of  religious  liberty  inserted  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land.  France  was  beginning  to  make  religion  a  crime,  the  Penal 
Laws  of  England  were  in  full  force  and  the  erstwhile  British  Colo- 
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nies,  except  Maryland,  had  been  guilty  of  religious  intolerance.  It 
cannot  therefore  escape  the  student  of  history  that,  as  up  to  the 
making  of  the  Constitution,  bigotry  and  not  tolerance  prevailed  in 
America,  and  as  this  bigotry  was  directed  in  a  special  manner 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  there  would  have  been  small  allow- 
ances made  for  the  freedom  of  Catholic  worship  at  least.  The 
Anglo  Saxon  people  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had 
drunk  deep  draughts  from  the  same  polluted  source  of  English  Pro- 
testant tradition,  and  fierce  in  consequence  was  their  hatred  to- 
wards God's  own  Church  in  the  United  Colonies  of  Britain  and 
strong  their  desire  to  perpetuate  that  hatred  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  was  made  evident  by  the  struggle  prior  to  the 
insertion  in  the  Constitution  of  the  clause  allowing  freedom  of  wor- 
ship to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  clause  was  event- 
ually inserted,  but  only  after  an  animated  debate,  and  when  it  was 
clear  to  all  concerned  that  America  was  thenceforth  to  be  the 
home  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Now  suppose  that  instead  of  democracy  the  nation  had  taken 
upon  itself  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  Would  it  not,  in 
all  likelihood  have  imitated  the  older  nations  of  Europe  ?  How 
could  a  handful  of  Catholics  even  though  they  had  as  leaders  such 
men  as  Charles  Carroll  and  General  Sullivan,  how  could  they 
prevail  on  the  great  majority  of  Englishly  inclined  Protestants  to 
permit  that  freedom  of  worship  under  a  monarch?  Yet,  thank 
Heaven,  this  freedom  has  been  our  privilege  under  democratic 
rule. 

So  we  could  go  on  indefinitely  enumerating  evils  which  might 
have  been  ours,  were  we  disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  our 
opponent,  but  we  have  given  ample  proof  of  the  blessings  of  dem- 
ocracy and  we  may  here  close.  If  Washington  had  been  king, 
God  alone  knows  where  the  United  States  of  America  would  be 
now;  if  our  royal  families  were  intermarried  with  English  princes 
and  princesses  or  with  Italian,  Spanish  or  German  lords  and  ladies, 
if  we  had  to  sit  at  home  with  perhaps  a  ruler  noted  rather  for  his 
foreign  blood  and  alien  tastes  than  for  diplomacy  and  executive 
force,  where  now  would  have  been  our  glories  and  our  boasts? 
where  now  would  we  find  our  Roosevelts  and  McKinleys  and  Iyin- 
colns,  men  of  the  people,  born,  raised,  educated  in  the  midst  of  their 
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fellow  citizens,  one  with  them  in  sentiment,  one  with  them  in  hope 
and  ambition? 

O  lift  not  the  glorious  crown  of  democracy  from  the  fair  brow 
of  Columbia,  disturb  not  her  star-spangled  ensign,  lest  in  the  haze 
beyond  you  find  a  virago  cruel  and  blood  thirsty  and  neglectful  of 
her  children.  Let  well  enough  alone!  let  well  enough  alone!  and, — 

0  for  words  to  say  it! — we  have  a  system  of  government  that  is  not 
only  good  enough;  it  is  ideal;  yes,  gentlemen,  ideal,  I  repeat  it, 
and  the  best  possible  system  for  America.  Show  me  one  flaw  in 
the  Constitution  of  this  land,  one  stain  in  the  nation's  garment  and 

1  shall  prove  to  you  that  the  flaw  and  the  stain  are  but  temporary 
ills,  which  the  nation  by  its  own  vitality  and  strength  will  in  time 
remove.  Flaws  there  will  ever  be  of  some  sort  or  other  because 
the  system  is  partly  human,  but  give  me  the  nation  on  earth  that 
has  not  similar  flaws,  aye,  and  greater  ones!  True  all  is  not  done; 
we  must  not  imagine  so,  but  in  the  frame  work  and  essentials  all  is 
accomplished  that  could  be  expected  in  this  world  of  imperfection. 
We  have  not  great  central  universities  like  England,  we  have  not 
a  literature  like  England,  but  wait  till  we  grow  older.  Time  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  for  these  artistic  finishes. 

O  America,  young  America,  Republican  America,go  forth  in 
this  world  a  model  for  future  generations.  Be  it  thine  to  teach  the 
nations  of  the  world  what  it  is  to  be  the  home  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity the  home  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  home  of  happiness 
domestic  and  national.     Let 

"The  poets  sing  of  sunny  France,  fair  olive-laden  Spain 
The  Grecian  Isles,  Italia's  smiles, 

And  India's  torrid  plain; 
Of  Egypt's  countless  ages  old, 
Dark  Afric's  palms  and  dates. 


but 


Let  me  acclaim  the  land  I  name 
My  own  United  States." 

Phixai,ethic  Senator. 
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IN   MEMORIAM 

PATRICK  J.    MAI^ONEY,   S.  J. 

Grim  death  with  his  thousand  terrors 

Cometh  to  all  men  alike, 
Cometh  when  least  expected 

With  unerring  dart  to  strike 
The  young  and  the  old,  the  weary 

And  those  whose  hearts  are  gay; 
The  mighty  one  and  the  lowly 

Like  smoke-clouds  pass  away. 

And  sometimes  he  finds  men  wanting, 

Unshriven,  unclean  of  soul, 
With  the  dust  of  the  earth  clinging  on  them 

When  they  stand  at  the  awful  goal; 
And  sometimes  he  finds  them  waiting 

Ready  to  take  their  flight 
And  to  stand  unabashed,  unshaken 

At  the  throne  of  the  God  of  light. 

Thou,  O  my  friend,  wert  waiting, 

Thou  who  in  youth  at  the  call 
Of  thine  Heavenly  Father  left  parents 

And  country  and  loved  ones  all, 
Thou  who  in  lonely  missions 

Labored  and  toiled  to  impart 
Christ's  love  and  Christ's  benediction 

To  the  cloud-laden  Indian's  heart. 
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What  then  was  death  with  his  horrors 

To  one  who  like  thee  had  died 
To  the  world  and  its  joys  still  passing, 

The  fragile  flesh  and  its  pride? 
Calmly  I  saw  thee  sinking 

When  sad  from  the   front   thon   didst 
come, 
Wonnded  and  waiting  in  patience 

To  return  to  thy  Heavenly  home. 

Ah,  'tis  not  just  to  lament  thee, 

'Tis  not  just  to  grieve  and  sigh; 
Thou  hast  but  gone  to  the  Kingdom 

Where  the  tear  never  comes  to  the  eye; 
Thou  hast  but  gone  to  that  Kingdom 

Where   the  great-souled   are    crowned 
with  light, 
Where  the  tumults  of  earth  ne'er  enter 

Nor  the  shadows  of  earth's  dark  night. 

Thou  art  gone  but  thy  memory  lingers 
To  cheer  us  on  in  the  strife, — 

The  glory  of  faith  all  silent 
That  bowed  to  the  Lord  of  life 

Sophomore. 
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EDITORIALS 

AS  TO  THE  IRISH 

This  is  not  properly  speaking  an  Irish  number,  though  some 
may  so  regard  it  by  reason  of  the  two  articles  on  the  opening 
pages.  Indeed  our  intention  primarily  was  to  make  the  entire 
issue  brim  full  of  the  Gaelic  spirit,  but  for  want  of  worthy  contri- 
butions we  were  unable  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Isle  of  Saints  and 
Scholars,  to  the  "Sweet  Rose  of  the  World."  We  regret  this  fail- 
ure of  ours  very  much,  because,  besides  the  month  of  March  and 
the  coming  festival  of  St.  Patrick  demanding  such  a  spirit,  we  had 
been  inspired  with  Irish  ideals   and  ideas  by  the  glowing  address 
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of  Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats.  Some  do  not  understand  the  real 
claim  that  the  Irish  have  to  recognition  even  in  a  magazine  which 
like  this  is  cosmopolitan,  and  they  never  will  understand  or  admit 
the  claim  until  they  go  back  a  bit  in  history  and  examine  the 
career  of  Erin  during  the  centuries.  The  old  green  standard  with 
its  shamrock-covered  harp  has  had  a  brilliant  history  from  the 
days  when  it  floated  over  Tara's  halls  even  down  to  the  present 
age.  It  has  waved  over  many  a  gory  field  of  battle,  it  has  been 
torn  down  to  give  place  to  England's  red,  but  never  was  it  stained 
with  the  least  shadow  of  crime.  It  floated,  if  you  will,  above  the 
so-called  rebels  of  '98,  it  was  borne  aloft  by  the  Fenians,  but  was  it 
very  criminal  in  the  sons  of  Erin  to  rise  and  shake,  if  possible,  the 
iron-hand  of  oppression  from  their  throat? 

Nor  is  Ireland  noted  for  integrity  alone;  she  was,  in  her  peace- 
ful days,  the  one  nation  of  the  Christian  era,  that  came  near  equal- 
ing, if  indeed  she  did  not  surpass  ancient  Athens  in  intellectual 
life  and  culture;  her  missionaries  and  her  scholars  went  forth  over 
the  European  continent  to  found  schools  and  monasteries  in  every 
land  and  clime,  and  her  poets  and  schoolmen  remained  at  home  to 
teach  the  foreigners  who  came  to  the  old  green  Isle,  the  sweetness 
of  song  and  the  mysteries  of  philosophy.  Yes,  she  has  been  chas- 
tised; but  the  L,ord  chastiseth  those  whom  he  loves. 

THE  SPECIALIST 

What  may  be  said  or  thought  of  the  specialist  who  has  reached 
comparative  perfection  in  his  or  her  peculiar  domain  and  who  is 
safely  basking  in  the  full  glow  of  success,  we  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
cuss. Indeed,  on  our  part  we  are  ready  to  take  off  our  hats  to  the 
formed  specialist,  because  we  realize  how  difficult  it  is  in  view  of 
the  broad  field  of  human  knowledge,  for  a  finite  mind  to  gain  com- 
plete mastery  over  more  than  one  subject.  We  realize  moreover 
that  the  actual  specialist  is  not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  is  this 
character  of  whom  we  wish  to  say  a  passing  word, — the  specialist  in 
process  of  formation.  There  is  of  course  the  proper  formation  and 
the  improper;  the  former  begins  after  a  foundation  solid  and 
wide  has  been  laid,  the  latter  rejects  the  foundation  and  rushes 
boldly  and  confidently  along  one  peculiar  line. 

Thus  you  will  find  some,  who  with  their  mind's  eye   fixed  on 
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a  particular  career  in  life, — a  career  maybe,  in  which  their 
grandpas  made  a  name, — care  naught  for  those  studies  which  have 
not  a  special  and  noticeable  tendency  towards  the  coveted  goal. 
They  are  told  over  and  over  again  that  success  in  any  special  line 
demands  a  rounded  mind  and  that  the  youth  who  works  along 
special  lines  only  is  going  to  become,  surer  than  day,  an  intellect- 
ual curiosity;  but  the  utilitarian  spirit  has  possessed  them  and 
they  will  not  yield.  This  youngster  intends  to  become  an  elec- 
trician, and  so,  "none  of  your  classics  or  English  composition."  A 
commercial  career  is  open  to  this  other  and  "what  is  the  use  of 
spending  hours  with  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson,  when  he  might 
devote  that  time  to  book-keeping  and  penmanship?" 

Thus  they  reason;  but  reflect  for  a  moment.  Life  is  not 
given  us  for  success  in  business  matters  alone;  it  is  given  to  us  for 
mental  and  moral  purposes  as  well.  Of  course  the  first  considera- 
tion must  always  be,  how  to  keep  the  spark  of  life  aglow,  but  that 
is  easily  done  in  our  day.  Most  people  are  sure  of  their  bread  and 
butter,  unless  moral  depravity  takes  its  hold  on  them  and  throws 
them  on  the  world,  and  at  present  most  of  us  are  sure  of  something 
more  than  the  mere  necessaries.  Hence  the  great  question  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  not  how  to  shine  in  this  or  that  particular  sphere,  but 
how  to  take  in  the  whole  meaning  of  life,  and  the  youth  who  be- 
lieves in  narrowing  his  field  of  endeavor  down  to  one  particular 
subject  is  going  to  be  a  failure  in  life.  Yes,  he  may  be  a  pretty 
expert  bugologist,  or  an  authority  on  fauna  and  flora,  or  a  prom- 
ising engineer,  but  he  will  never  be  a  contented  mortal  if  he  has 
not  the  power  of  going  beyond  his  own  little  sphere  and  enjoying 
other  facts  and  other  conclusions.  This  the  average  youth  will 
never  attain  to  unless  he  builds  his  specialty  on  the  broad  basis  of 
general  intellectual  culture. 

THE  LATE  R.EV.  JAME5  L.  O'NEIL,  O.  P. 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  some  editorial  comments  on  the 
life  and  the  life's  work  of  a  great  man  with  a  great  mind  which 
he  unfortunately  suffered  to  run  wild.;  we  gave  our  impressions  of 
the  agnostic  Herbert  Spencer.  Now  we  are  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  sorrow  to  review  the  career  of  another  great  thinker,   but 
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one  who  in  plan  of  action  and  motives  was  the  antithesis  of  Spen- 
cer. For  surely  a  religious  who  through  love  of  the  Invisible  for- 
goes the  pleasure  of  this  world,  who  cuts  himself  off  from  earth 
and  the  attractions  of  earth  to  labor  for  the  glory  of  God  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  agnostic  who  will  not  admit  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  even  in  theory.  We  do  not  intend  to  compare  the 
deceased  Dominican  with  Spencer,  but,  we  dare  say,  that  the  for- 
mer felt  more  secure,  more  contented  and  hopeful  than  did  the  lat- 
ter when  the  great  summons  came,  and  without  attempting  to  de- 
cipher what  is  hidden  in  the  great  world  beyond  we  would  rather 
stand  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  wrapped  in  Dominican 
robes  than  in  the  guise   of  a  doubting  agnostic. 

Father  O'Neil,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Dominicana  has 
been  suddenly  claimed  by  death,  but  his  memory  and  his  works 
remain  and  his  brave  soul  fortified  by  the  rites  of  the  Church  for 
which  he  labored  so  strenuously  has  found  a  secure  and  a  promi- 
nent place,  we  trust,  among  the  hosts  of  white-robed  Dominicans 
who  have  died  before  him.  We  lament  his  loss,  in  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  the  Dominicana  staff  and  we  feel  that  the  late  Father 
has  a  special  claim  on  the  Redwood,  which  at  its  birth  he  wel- 
comed so  heartily  and  which  during  its  crucial  months  he  encour- 
aged by  laudatory  comments  and  expressions  of  esteem.  In  •  all 
truth  a  friend  has  passed  away  and  while  we  grieve  we  must  seek 
for  some  expression  to  our  grief  in  reviewing  the  career  of  this 
great  champion  of  unsullied  truth. 

We  had  not,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  privilege  of  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  Father  O'Neil,  but  we  have  gathered  from  his 
writings  some  meagre  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character,  some 
insight  into  his  motives  and  purposes.  Aided  by  this  know- 
ledge from  without  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Califor- 
nia has  been  deprived  of  a  man  who  was  a  glory  to  Catholic  jour- 
nalism and  that  the  country  has  lost  a  scholar  in  the  person  of 
Father  O'Neil.  Journalistic  work  seemed  to  have  a  special  at- 
traction for  him,  either  because  he  recognized  the  potency  of  the 
press  in  disseminating  Catholic  thought  and  principles  or  because 
of  his  natural  inclination  to  make  widespread  his  own  strong  con- 
victions of  the  truth.  Through  the  columns  of  the  Rosary  Maga- 
zine from  1891  to  1897  and  of  the  Dominicana   from    1899  until  his 
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death  lie  did  incalculable  service  to  Catholics  generally  by  develop- 
ing the  rich  sources  of  Catholic  tradition  and  dogma  and  by 
spreading  broad-cast  a  knowledge  and  a  love  for  Catholic  literature. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Father  O'Neil  as  a  journalist,  we 
think  that,  in  view  of  his  untimely  death,  there  is  more  consola- 
tion for  his  friends  in  the  thought  that  he  was  a  true  son  of  the 
great  St.  Dominic.  Not  everybody  realizes  what  it  is  to  be  a  true 
son  of  St.  Dominic,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  saint  and  of  the  order  he  founded,  an  order  which  produced 
philosophers  of  the  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  type  and  orators  like 
L,acordaire,  will  readily  agree  with  us  that  to  be  a  worthy  son  of 
St.  Dominic  is  a  great  encomium  indeed.  But  wherein  did  Father 
O'Neil  manifest  this  worthiness?  In  his  devotion  to  Mary  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  in  his  untiring  energy  in  preaching  the 
word  of  God.  Of  course  some  of  our  readers  will  not  readily  grasp 
the  idea  which  we  would  convey  by  the  first  of  these  two  titles, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  Catholic  way  of 
viewing  things,  to  honor  Mary  is  to  honor  God  through  Christ,  the 
eternal  Son  of  God.  This  is  historically  true.  Every  heretic,  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  who.breathed  forth  his  poisonous  doc- 
trines began  with  disrespect  for  Mary  the  Mother  of  God.  Deny- 
ing her  maternity  and  her  virginity  they  passed  almost  logically 
to  the  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  therefore  the  Divinity  of 
Christianity.  And  on  the  contrary  the  saints  of  God's  Church 
who  revered  and  honored  Mary  were  preeminent  in  their  devotion 
to  the  things  of  God.  If  therefore  we  bear  in  mind  the  work  of 
Father  O'Neil  in  establishing  the  Rosary  Magazine,  a  periodical 
devoted  principally  to  the  honor  of  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  his  "Message  for  March"  of  a  year  ago  wherein  he 
delays  with  such  unction  on  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  the  three 
great  personages  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  he  was  in  all  truth  a  worthy  son  of   St.    Dominic. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  delay  on  the  zeal  of  the  good  Father  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God;  his  lectures  throughout  the  state  and 
in  fact  throughout  the  country,  his  sermons  and  discourses  are  a 
sufficient  testimony  of  his  spirit  as  a  preacher.  And  so  while  la- 
menting the  scholar,  the  man  of  business,  the  journalist  and  the 
man  of  God  we  are  almost  forced  to  envy  him  the  brilliant  crown 
which  awaits  those   who  [during  life  instruct  others  unto  justice. 
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William  Butler  Yeats    at   Santa    Clara 

On  the  evening  of  January  29,  the  College  students  and  a 
large  audience  from  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  had  the  extreme 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Yeats,  Ireland's  greatest  poet  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rolleston,  "the  first  among  living  writers  in  the 
English  language."  Whether  the  poet  deserves  all  this  praise  or 
not,  it  was  certainly  an  honor  conferred  on  Santa  Clara  College  and 
the  valley  generally  to  have  had  him  with  us,  and  to  have  listened  to 
his  glowing  eloquence  on  a  subject  which  is  dear  to  his  heart  and  to 
the  hearts  of  the  wandering  children  of  Erin,  "The  Intellectual 
Revival  in  Ireland."  Mr.  Yeats  did  more  than  deliver  his  lecture; 
he  recited,  on  request,  some  of  his  own  poems,  and  the  recital 
aroused  the  admiring  audience  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
which  found  vent  in  long  and  loud  applause. 

The  Hon.  Jas.  D.  Phelan.  Ph.  D.  '03,  who  did  much  to  make 
the  poet's  visit  to  California  a  pleasant  one,  introduced  Mr.  Yeats, 
and  Gerald  P.  Beaumont  recited  an  original  poem  in  his 
honor.  There  were  also  some  Irish  songs  and  the  band  helped  to 
increase  the  general  Irish  feeling  which  made  the  occasion  one  to 
be  long  remembered  by  all  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  present. 

XKe    Senate 

On  February  3rd  and  10th  the  Senate  having  under  consider- 
ation, the  resolution  (S.  R.  1921)  purposing  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  and  its  realization,  Sen- 
ator Moraghan,  the  first  speaker  for  the  affirmative  side,  maintained 
with  great  ardor  and  vehemence  that  the  anticipation  of  pleasure 
was  more  pleasurable  than  the  realization  thereof.  He  adduced 
various  examples  to  substantiate  his  point,  and  when  after  a  fifteen 
minute  talk  he  resumed  his  chair,  those  of  the  negative  side 
thought  that  they  had  something  to  refute.  Senator  Byrnes,  how- 
ever, arose  undaunted  and  began  the  offense.  He  did  not  think  that 
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the  arguments  of  the  former  speaker  were  without  prominent  weak 
points,  he  realized  that  there  was  a  great  satisfaction  in  anticipat- 
ing pleasure,  but  as  for  himself,  give  him  the  real  thing  every  time. 
Aesop's  dog  and  the  piece  of  meat  came  into  requisition  and  Senator 
Byrnes,  with  great  adroitness  pictured  the  innocent  cur  as  he 
stood  on  the  bridge  gazing  down  at  the  shadow.  "There,"  he 
said,  "3^ou  have  a  case  in  point;  the  dog  possessed  a  pleasure  in 
the  shape  of  a  real  piece  of  beef,  he  anticipated  a  pleasure  from 
from  the  shadow  below,  and  being  persuaded  that  the  anticipated 
pleasure  was  more  intense  than  the  pleasure  possessed  he  dropped 
his  meat,  he  dropped  the  real  thing  for  the  shadow,  and  what  then? 
He  walked  away  barking  in  a  sweet  but  sad  undertone:  'a  piece 
of  meat  in  the  jaw  is  worth  ten  in  the  stream!'  and  do  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  affirmative  side,  wish  to  contradict  that  philosophic 
cur?"  This  is  but  one  sample  of  the  Senator's  wit  on  the  occasion. 
He  spoke  long  and  well  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  merriment  of 
the  evening's  session. 

Senator  Merle  who  followed  on  the  affirmative  side,  was  not  a 
whit  less  interesting.  Taking  up  one  by  one  all  the  examples  of 
the  Senator  from  San  Rafael,  he  showed  how  they  proved  the  posi- 
tion held  by  him  and  his  fellows.  He  then  offered  arguments  of 
his  own  which  turned  the  scales  considerably  his  way,  until  Sena- 
tor Feeney  arose  and  addressed  the  Senate.  Mr.  Feeney  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  gentlemen  were  not  a  little  beside  the  mark 
in  citing  but  a  few  isolated  examples,  for  they  could  make  no  gen- 
eral conclusion  from  particular  cases.  He  then  offered  an  argu- 
ment which,  he  thought,  was  the  only  one  available  because  it  was 
taken  from  that  form  of  pleasure  which,  as  it  included  all  others 
could  be  put  down  as  universal  and  therefore  whatever  was  true 
of  it,  was  true  also  of  all  other  forms.  The  pleasure  of  Heaven  was 
his  strong  point.  Anticipation  could  never  equal  the  possession 
of  Heaven,  because  in  anticipation  we  could  never  know  the  na- 
ture of  Heaven.  Moreover  the  joys  beyond  the  grave  were  to  be 
spiritual,  those  in  this  earth  are  necessarily  material  and  the  latter, 
great  as  they  might  be,  could  not  be  compared  to  the  former. 

This  argument  and  its  various  forms  occupied  most  of  the 
time  of  the  first  and  second  sessions  and  was  still  in  swing  when 
Senator  Moraghan  rose  for  the  final  say.     He  objected   to   the   ar- 
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gument  of  eternal  beatitude  on  the  score  that  it  did  not  enter  pro- 
perly into  the  debate.  The  question  was  of  pleasure,  not  of  perfect 
happiness-,  pleasure  is  earthly  both  in  anticipation  and  realization, 
it  is  sensuous  and  therefore  has  no  connection  with  the  happiness 
of  which  the  negative  side  spoke,  and  therefore  the  arguments 
taken  from  this  source  were  futile  and  vain. 

It  was  a  vehement  discussion  throughout,  though  less  ani- 
mated than  the  debate  on  the  Washington  problem.  Particulars 
of  this  debate  are  not  necessary,  because  two  sample  speeches 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Redwood.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
argumentation  of  Senators  McElroy  and  Merle  on  the  affirmative 
side  and  Senators  Regan  and  Moraghan  on  the  negative  were 
grand  exhibitions  of  logic  and  eloquence. 

THe  House  of  PKilHistorians 

The  great  event  of  the  past  month  was  the  open  debate,  Feb- 
ruary ioth,  on  the  question:  "Resolved,  That  President's  Roose- 
velt's action  in  the  Panama  revolt  was  justifiable."  We  shall  give 
in  brief  the  account  which  appeared  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury: 

"The  open  debate  on  the  Panama  question  held  in  the  House 
of  Philhistorians  of  Santa  Clara  College  last  Wednesday  night  was 
very  successful.  Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne  began  the  evening  with  a 
pleasant  talk  to  the  boys  on  college  life,  showing  the  advantages 
which  the  college  man  has  over  the  so-called  self-made  man,  and 
laying  emphasis  on  the  mental  and  moral  training  afforded  by  a 
good  college  as  the  best  equipment  for  success  in  life.  He  dilated 
upon  the  great  demand  at  this  time  for  young  men  of  trained  in- 
tellects, for  whom  the  opportunities  for  achieving  great  things 
were  never  before  so  many  and  various,  and,  with  the  old  philos- 
opher, he  regretted  that  he  himself  had  been  born  so  early.  The 
doctor's  entire  address  was  in  a  very  happy  vein  and  was  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  applause. 

"Previous  to  the  debate  proper  Joseph  Curley  of  the  House 
read  a  very  thoughtful  essay  on  the  ethics  of  war  in  general.  He 
pointed  out  that  war  is  often  not  only  justifiable,  but  even  com- 
mendable and  obligatory,  as  witness  the  Israelitish  wars,  which 
were  commanded   by  the   all-just   God   Himself.      On   the    other 
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hand,  he  insisted  upon  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  a  govern- 
ment in  this  connection,  and  how  before  it  has  recourse  to  arms  it 
is  bound  to  try  all  the  pacific  means  which  honor  will  permit. 
Had  recourse  been  had  to  a  little  patience  and  a  little  reasonable 
forbearance  most  of  the  wars  of  history,  he  believed,  with  Dr. 
Brownson,  would  have  been  avoided. 

"The  debate  opened  with  the  silver  tones  of  Ralph  Harrison, 
who  contended  that  the  President's  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Panama  revolt  was  completely  in  accordance  with  international  law. 
The  treaty  of  1846,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  a  strip  of  land 
across  the  Panama  isthmus  should  be  neutral,  had  been  repeatedly 
violated  by  Columbia  in  her  everlasting  domestic  broils,  and  it  was 
not  only  in  our  own  interest  but  in  that  of  the  commence  of  all 
nations  that  this  state  of  affairs  should  be  remedied.  Much  as  we 
condemn  the  principle,  "might  is  right,"  yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  sometimes  might  has  right,  and  in  this  case  both  are  enlisted 
with  the  President. 

"The  first  negative,  Gerald  Beaumont,  deplored  with  Senator 
Hoar,  that  the  first  stain  had  been  put  upon  the  hitherto  immacu- 
late Stars  and  Stripes.  He  ridiculed  the  appeal  made  by  many  of 
the  President's  defenders  to  a  "higher  law"  and  the  "workings  of 
Providence,"  remarking  how  wonderfully  keen-eyed  people  are  in 
seeing  the  hand  of  Providence  when  there  is  a  dollar  in  it.  He 
waxed  eloquent  as  he  compared  our  attitude  towards  Columbia  to 
that  which  he  pictured  England  might  have  taken  towards  us  at 
the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  Had  England  blockaded  our  ports  in 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  seceding  States  on  the  plea 
of  the  latter's  great  cotton  trade  with  her,  what  would  we  have 
thought  of  her  action?  Just  what  all  right-minded  men  think  of  our 
country's  conduct   towards    Panama.- 

"Hermann  Budde,  the  second  affirmative,  insisted  in  a  very 
earnest  and  well-delivered  speech  upon  the  immense  commercial 
and  military  importance  of  the  coming  Panama  canal,  and  he 
wished  to  know  why  the  world  should  be  deprived  of  such  a  boon 
simply  because  the  government  at  Bogota  could  not  manage  its 
affairs  and  observe  the  treaties  it  had  agreed  to.  The  republic  of 
Panama  was  are  public   de  facto  and  one  established  by  the  unani- 
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mous  consent  of  its  people,  and  hence  the  President  did  right  in 
recognizing  it. 

"The  last  debater  was  X,.  D.  Woodford.  He  informed  the 
preceding  speaker  that  he  shot  entirely  away  from  the  mark.  It 
was  a  question  not  of  expediency  but  of  justice.  The  cry  that  our 
government's  action  was  in  "the  cause  of  humanity"  and  intended 
solely  to  prevent  bloodshed  was  in  his  mind  hypothetical.  If  we 
are  so  overburdened  with  humanity  how  did  we  so  well  succeed  in 
repressing  it  during  all  the  bloodshed  of  the  Boer  war?  How  is 
it  that  we  maintained  such  a  stoic  composure  during  the  Turkish 
atrocities?  How  is  it  that  we  have  allowed  some  of  our  generals 
to  commit  such  cruelties  in  the  Philippines? 

"All  the  debaters  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  their  clear, 
manly  elocution,  their  fluency  and  the  cogency  of  their  argumenta- 
tion. The  decision  of  the  judges,  who  were  Rev.  Father  Sasia, 
S.  J.,  Justice  Herrington,  Austin  L.  Kellogg,  and  Rev.  J.  Malone, 
S.  J.,  was  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

"At  the  debate  were  present  a  large  gathering  of  college  stu- 
dents, the  members  of  both  divisions  of  the  literary  congress,  the 
college  faculty  and  several  prominent  citizens  of  the  country.  All 
pronounced  it  a  decided  success." 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  above  extract,  we  must  be  brief  in 
the  general  news  of  the  House,  but  the  reader  must  not  conclude 
thence  that  its  ordinary  meetings  are  of  minor  importance.  On 
the  contrary,  in  these  the  real  work  is  done,  and  the  debate  is  use- 
ful chiefly  as  a  proof  of  past  endeavor,  and  a  stimulus  for  future 
work,  in  the  private  discussions. 

In  a  meeting  subsequent  to  the  open  debate  the  House  offered 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  four  debaters,  who  had  so  well 
upheld  its  good  name,  while  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  per- 
form, in  its  behalf,  the  same  good  office  towards  Dr.  Osborne.  The 
members  feel  grateful  also  towards  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Messrs  Jacobs  and  Sigwart,  who,  studious  of  their  companions' 
ease,  if  not  of  their  own,  have  purchased  some  very  comfortable 
chairs,  not  to  mention  other  good  works  laid  to  their  charge. 

And  still  our  numbers  grow  apace!  The  latest  recruits  are 
J.  Johnson,  F.  Allen  and  Wm.  Maher,  of  whom  the  two  former 
broke  the  ice  at  once  in  two  very  vigorous   speeches  on  Education 
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as  a  Promoter  of  Happiness,  which  they  oppugned  to  a  tie  vote 
against  R.  McCormack  and  M.  Peterson.  The  third,  Mr.  Maher, 
will  take  a  plunge  into  the  cross-currents  of  debate  at  our  next 
session. 

Junior  Dramatic  Society 

We've  been  having  "ups"  and  "downs"  during  the  past 
month.  The  first  few  meetings  went  off  with  a  snap  and  a  bang  that 
promised  very  well  for  the  future;  the  speakers  were  ardent  and 
an  excellent  spirit  of  enthusiam  prevailed.  Take  for  instance  the 
night  on  which  we  discussed  the  question  of  Ireland's  liberties,  or 
the  one  when  Mr.  Geo.  Casey  was  tendered  a  diploma  of  honor- 
ary membership;  why,  no  one  could  have  wished  for  a  greater  dis- 
play of  interest  and  surely  few  of  us  have  spent  more  enjoyable 
evenings.  But  unfortunately  these  good  beginnings  seem  to 
have  been  only  beginnings  and  nothing  more.  Our  last  meeting^ 
in  place  of  being,  if  it  were  possible,  an  improvement  on  the  pre- 
ceeding  ones  was,  so  far  as  the  debate  was  concerned,  a  complete 
fiasco.  To  make  matters  worse,  Edward  J.  Kirk,  M.  D.,  of  the 
Philalethic  Senate  was  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Who  could 
blame  us  for  wishing  to  put  forth  our  very  best  endeavors  on  so 
auspicious  an  occasion?  And  still  we  didn't  put  them  forth.  One 
debater  is  taken  suddenly  sick  at  the  last  moment,  another  having 
allowed  the  matter  to  slip  from  his  memory,  comes  entirely  unpre- 
pared— but  let  us  not  be  too  pessimistic.  The  essay  on  the' 'Abuse  of 
Tobacco,"  and  the  weekly  criticisms  were  certainly  good,  while 
the  few  eloquent  words  we  listened  to  from  the  honorable  "Doc," 
made  up  for  our  own  lack  of  success. 

But  you  are  going  to  hear  a  different  story  from  us  next 
month,  that  is  unless  our  present  resolutions  make  only  for  relay- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  certain  warm  spot  with  which  we  have  no 
desire  to  be  more  familiar. 

We  must  not  fail  to  make  public  mention  of  the  privilege 
granted  us  by  good  Father  Rector.  When  all  the  yard  was  clam- 
oring for  permission  to  attend  the  game  with  Stanford,  we  alone  of 
all  the  boys  of  the  Junior  Division  were  allowed  to  go.  His  kind- 
ness we  will  not  soon  forget. 
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Several  new  members  have  been  lately  elected,  Messrs  Dunne, 
Bogan  and  Leibert.  Their  opening  speeches  showed  that  they 
are  made  of  the  right  stuff  for  the  Juhior  Dramatics.  The  subject 
of  our  next  debate  is,  Resolved,  "That  in  the  present  conflict  in 
the  far  east  our  sympathies  should  be  with  Russia  rather  than 
with  Japan."  Affirmatives,  Messrs  Fisher  and  Shafer;  negatives, 
Messrs  Moraghan  and  Eeibert. 

Washington's  Birthday  Celebration 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement  was 
to  celebrate  Washington's  birthday  in  the  open  air,  but  a  heavy 
shower  prevented  this  and  the  entertainment  was  given  in  the 
hall.  It  was  a  serio-comic  concern,  though  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  opposite  elements  is  no  easy  task.  The 
beautiful  poem  of  Gerald  P.  Beaumont  and  the  eloquent  address  of 
William  McKagney  were  of  course  of  the  serious  part,  but  to  know 
just  where  to  put  the  piccolo-tenor  performance  of  Joe  Green,  or 
the  oratorical  exhibition  of  John  Zilz  is  beyond  us.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Joe  was  troubled  with  a  cold,  he  came  out  to  face  the 
audience  and  undaunted  by  the  overwhelming  wave  of  applause 
he  sang  his  really  appropriate  pieces.  Young  Zilz  was  even  more 
heroic  than  Joe;  he  appeared  in  colonial  costume  and  told  in  his 
own  inimitable  way  the  story  of  young  George  and  the  cherry 
tree,  he  delayed  on  the  truth-loving  sprrit  of  the  Father  of  Amer- 
ica, he  followed  him  through  battle-fields  and  over  mountains  and 
even  across  the  ice-bound  Delaware.  All  in  all  he  spoke  with  the 
familiarity  of  one  who  had  lived  and  died  with  the  only  George 
Washington. 

Other  numbers  on  the  program  were  vocal  selections  by  Pat. 
Carrera;  The  "Wandering  Minstrels,"  by  F.  Plank  and  Tom  Ena; 
"The  Russian  Hero,"  by  L.  Woodford;  "The  Only  Terry,"  by 
John  Courter;  "The  Hall  of  Fame/'  by  Ed.  L.  Kirk;  and  "Some 
Original  Comments,"  by  Angelito  Quevedo.  The  entertainment 
was  highly  successful  and  John  Ivancovich  and  Martin  Merle,  who 
conducted  matters,  have  our  sincere  thanks.  To  both  of  them 
especial  praise  is  due  for  the  brilliantly  artistic  appearance  which 
they  gave  to  the  stage  in  the  short  hour  that  the  rain -necessitated 
change  of  program  allowed. 
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AULD  LANG  SYNE 

Charles  K.  McClatcby,  A.  M.,  '01,  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  is  keeping  the  folks  up  there  in  the  Capital  somewhat  inter- 
ested. A  series  of  ''Private  Thinks"  has  been  running  through 
the  culumns  of  the  Bee  and  if  they  prove  anything,  they  prove 
that  the  man  behind  the  pen  is  a  genuine  thinker.  No.  XI  of  these 
"Thinks"  concerns  itself  with  Clay  M.  Greene's  Passion  Play  and 
the  Theatrical  Trust.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  "old  boys"  to 
read  the  comments  of  the  brilliant  California  writer  who  comes  to 
the  front  to  defend  his  college  companion  and  the  Passion  Play 
against  the  greed  of  men  who  hold  theatrical  destines  in  their 
hands. 

"An  instance  of  the  monopolistic  clutch  of  the  Theatrical 
Trust,"  the  article  begins,  "is  shown  in  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  enabled  to  keep  Clay  M.  Greene's  most  beautiful  drama  of 
'Nazareth'  off  the  stage. 

"  'Nazareth'  has  been  called  a  Passion  Play,  but  it  is  no  more 
so  than  is  'Ben  Hur.'  The  Christ  is  suggested  in  each,  but  never 
appears  upon  the  stage  in  either. 

"'Nazareth'  was  a  labor  of  love  and  of  religious  feeling.  'Ben 
Hur'  dramatized  was  a  commercial  project  from  the  very  first — a 
plain,  ordinary,  vulgar,  money-making  scheme.  It  is  being  ex- 
ploited today,  under  the  thin  guise  of  religious  sanctity,  to  swell 
the  pockets  of  a  few  men  in  the  Theatrical  Trust,  whose  religious 
faith  utterly  repudiates  the  idea  of  Jesus. 

"It  is  claimed  that  sneering  unbelievers  in  Philadelphia  manu- 
facture and  export  many  of  the  little  idols  now  being  used  in  the 
Buddhist  temples  and  homes  of  India  and  Japan.  So  these  New 
York  scoffers  at  Christ  are  producing  on  the  stage,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Almighty  Dollar,  incidents  woven  around  the  life  of  the 
Divine  Savior.       *         *         *         * 

"And  while  these  men  work  the  Christ  idea  for  all  they  can 
make  out  of  it — and  are  backed  therein  not  only  by  lay  Christians, 
but  as  well  by  ministers — they  have  power  enough,  especially 
when  supplemented  by  the  fake  cry  of  'Sacrilege,'  to  keep  'Naz- 
areth' off  the  boards.       .  *         *         *         * 

"As  I  stated  before,  'Nazareth'  was  a  labor  of  love,  the  child  ot 
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a  deep  and  heartfelt  religious  sentiment.  It  was  written  by  Clay 
M.  Greene,  an  old  Santa  Clara  College  boy,  as  his  contribution  to 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  that  institution  in  1901.  Greene  was  a  great 
friend  of  Rev.  Robert  E.  Kenna,  the  President  of  Santa 
Clara  College,  had  gone  into  the  Catholic  fold,  and  his  whole  soul 
was  poured  into  the  work.  It  was  a  marvelous  success  as  produced 
by  the  students  of  Santa  Clara  College,  and  the  fame  of  its  repre- 
sentation traveled  far  beyond  the  confines  of  California.  There 
were  then  no  women  parts  in  it,  but  subsequently,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Joseph  R.  Grismer,  Greene  remodeled  it  and  introduced 
two  or  three. 

"At  a  private  entertainment  of  the  Lambs'  Club  in  New  York 
— I  believe  on  Christmas  Eve,  1902 — a  part  of  the  original  'Naza- 
reth'— sufficient  to  carry  along  the  story — was  produced. 

"The  Lambs'  property  backs  on  to  the  Garrick  Theater  pre- 
mises. Because  of  certain  concessions  made  by  the  Lambs  to  the 
Garrick,  Charles  Frohman  permitted  the  Club  to  use  that  stage  for 
their  Gambols.  Consequently,  the  synopsized  'Nazareth'  was  pro- 
duced there  with  only  the  Lambs  and  a  few  invited  friends  as 
spectators — among  them  some  Catholic  priests  and  an  Episcopal- 
ian minister — Joseph  R.  Grismer  playing  the  heavy  part  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  which  had  been  so  wonderfully  portrayed  at  Santa  Clara 
College  by  a  young  lad  named  John  Ivancovich. 

"The  Trust  immediately  saw  in  this  a  rival  to  'Ben  Hur.' 
Some  agents  telegraphed  to  Charles  Frohman,  then  in  London, 
and  he  at  once  responded  with  a  dispatch  for  publication,  declaring 
the  Lambs  could  never  again  have  the  use  of  the  Garrick  Theater, 
for  they  had  devoted  it  to  a   sacrilegious  entertainment. 

"Could  Himalayan  cheek  farther  go?  Next  to  Al  Hayman, 
Charles  Frohman  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  Trust  offending.  The 
Trust  was  then  exploiting  for  commercial  purposes  'Ben  Hur,'  a 
drama  of  the  Christ,  spectacularly  and  in  some  other  ways  a  mag- 
nificent thing,  but  which  vulgarized  the  Christ  idea,  and  jarred  on 
religious  feelings,  rather  than  elevated  them.  Particularly  was 
this  so  with  the  very  garish  and  theatrical  scene  where  Christ 
meets  the  multitude  and  heals  the  leper  women. 

"But  the  Trust  owns  'Ben  Hur'  and  no  one  else  should  be  per- 
mitted to  produce  any  dramatization  of  a  Chi  1st  idea   which   could 
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interfere  with  'Ben  Hur'  profits.  The  strings  expected  to  be 
pulled,  wires  to  be  worked.  Certain  pulpits  resounded  with  ser- 
mons against  the  blasphemy  at  the  Garrick  Theater.  An  editorial 
here  and  an  editorial  there  called  upon  the  authorities  to  check  at 
once  any  attempt  to  put  'Nazareth'  upon  the  stage.  And  so  the 
fulminations  went  on  from  men  who  knew  absolutely  nothing 
whatever  about  'Nazareth,'  and  who  were — whether  consciously 
or  not — working  in  the  interest  of  a  few  Hebrew  theatrical  specu- 
lators to  keep  a  monopoly  of  the  Christ  drama,  and  to  bar  from 
production  a  play  founded  upon  the  New  Testament  story,  in- 
tensely more  reverential,  tenfold  more  soul-lifting,  not  at  all 
theatrical,  and  much  purer  and  cleaner  in  every  way  than  the  one 
through  whose  production  these  men  were  filling  their  pockets. 

And  so  it  has  gone  on  from  that  day  to  this. 

"I  do  not  believe  personally  Clay  M.  Greene  cares  whether 
'Nazareth'  is  ever  produced  upon  the  regular  stage  or  not.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  he  has  settled  down  to  the  conviction  of  a 
preference  that  it  should  forever  remain  to  be  given  at  intervals  in 
Santa  Clara  College,  and  there  alone,  and  placed  upon  that  stage 
by  students  whose  hearts  and  whose  souls  are  in  the  work.  I  am 
sure  Clay  has  at  bottom  always  felt  that  way,  even  when  he  con- 
sented to  change  the  original  plan  and  to  draw  in  some  women 
characters. 

"But  whatever  his  personal  convictions,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  attitude  and  the  actions  of  the  Theatrical  Trust  in  this  matter 
are  an  imposition  upon  the  theater-going  public,  an  outrage  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  and  even  of  common  honesty,  and  a  burlesque 
upon,  and  an  insult  to,  that  spirit  of  Christianity  which  it  pretends 
to  respect  so  much  and  to  reverence  so  highly."  C.  K. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  extract  to  James  A.  McManus, 
Commercial  graduate,  '03.  James  is  at  present  employed  as  cor- 
responding clerk  in  the  Southern  Pacific  office  at  Sacramento.  He 
secured  this  position  a  short  time  after  graduation  and  has  been 
a  very   successful  correspondent. 

Hugh  F.  Mullen,  B.  S.,  'oi  has  recently  been  employed  in  the 
Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco.  This  Bank  is  the  one  in  America 
that  does  not  requiie  bonds  from  the  employees;  an  unruffled  rep- 
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utation  for  honesty  and  good  character  satisfies  the  men  in  power. 
Mr.  Mullen  has  ever  had  such  a  reputation  and  we  fell  confident 
that  he  will  rise  quickly  to  higher  and  more  important  posts. 

Some  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  congratulate  Charles 
Graham,  A.  B.  '98,  on  his  entrance  into  the  matrimonial  tangle. 
Since  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  spent  a  few  days  in  Santa  Clara 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  college.  The  writer  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  the  newly  married  couple  and  would  like  to  renew  the 
congratulations  with  great  unction.  Charlie,  you  are  indeed  for- 
tunate. 

We  mentioned  in  last  month's  issue  the  rapid  rise  of  John 
Parrot  to  journalistic  honors  at  Georgetown;  this  month  we  notice 
that  Edwin  Comerford,  our  athletic  editor  of  last  semester,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Nevada  Record,  Ed.  sent  us  his  sub- 
scription as  soon  as  his  return  to  college  was  impeded  by  unex- 
pected circumstances.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  Jim  Comerford, 
Special  Senior  '04,  is  regaining  what  the  rheumatism  pulled  down. 
Nevada  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  these  Comerford  brothers. 

Washington's  birthday  brought  a  number  of  the  old  boys 
down  to  Santa  Clara.  I^eo  Jones,  Junior  '03,  who  is  at  present 
occupying  a  place  in  the  Army  Department  in  San  Francisco,  was 
here.  So  too  were  Pierre  Merle,  Harry  Sullivan  and  WillSollman. 
Pierre  is  a  rising  insurance  magnate  and  remembered  at  college  as 
our  reliable  baseball  catcher.  The  transition  from  baseball  to  the 
insurance  business  is  very  great  but  Pierre  had  a  good  supply  of 
brains  behind  that  mask.  Harry  Sullivan  has  a  lucrative  position 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  Sollman  is  on  the  way 
to  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Dentistry. 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY 


ANECDOTES  AND  EXAMPLES 

IU,USTRATING  THE  CATHOUC  CATECHISM.  SELECTED  AND  AR- 
RANGED BY  REV.  FRANCIS  SPIRAGOJ  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH 
AND  EDITED  BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  J.  BAXTER,  D.  D. — BENZIGER 
BROS.,  NEW  YORK,  $1.50. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  efficacy  and  value  of  examples  and  il- 
lustrations, especially  in  teaching  children  and  the  uneducated. 
The  old  Roman  dictum:  "  Verba  movent,  exempla  trahunt"  which 
can  hardly  be  translated  into  English,  is  a  dictum  of  great  wisdom. 
Indeed  a  teacher  who  delays  on  the  dry  precept  is  never  success- 
ful; illustrations  are  necessary  in  every  branch  of  human  learning, 
in  every  instance  where  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted.  The 
volume  before  us  was  written  originally  to  illustrate  Catholic  doc- 
trine in  general;  in  its  present  form  it  has  been  supplemented 
and  adapted  to  the  Baltimore  Catechism.  Hence  it  is  very  useful 
to  such  as  either  at  home  or  in  the  Sunday  school  teach  the  Cate- 
chism to  which  it  has  been  adapted.  And  how  many  are  there 
who  are  thus  engaged!  Every  parish  has  its  Sunday  school  and 
every  Sunday  school  averages  twenty  or  twenty-five  classes.  We 
mention  this  with  a  purpose.  Every  teacher  would  do  well  to 
have  this  book  in  hand,  to  consult  it  before  beginning  class;  we 
would  like  to  see  this  but  we  do  not  think  the  price  is  altogether 
reasonable.  One  dollar  and  a  half  from  the  ordinary  Sunday 
school  teacher  is  too  much.  Let  the  pastor  supply  his  school.  Yes, 
but  make  it  easy  for  the  pastor;  he  is  concerned  with  church  build- 
ing or  church  improvements  and  ought  not  to  be  taxed  so  heavily 
for  a  book  which  will  do  so  much  good.  This  is  not  perhaps  the 
fault  of  the  author  or  the  Publishers,  it  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
lack  of  interest  taken  in  such  publications.  Still  there  is  always 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
more  interest  would  be  taken  generally,  if  Catholic  books  were 
published  more  reasonably. 
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However,  apart  from  the  price,  the  book  is  excellent;  every 
chapter,  every  question  even,  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism  is  illus- 
trated by  an  example  and  as  a  rule  the  examples  are  both  instruc- 
tive and  to  the  point. 

EXCHANGES. 
THE   SUNSET. 

There  are  some  splendid  poetical  contributions  in  this  month's 
Sunset.  Among  others  we  have  read  with  great  delight  Mr.  Her- 
bert Bashford's  address  "To  a  Mountain  Brook."  The  poet  has 
found  a  deal  of  inspiration  in  this  simple  little  theme;  but  there  is 
always  more  poetry  in  simple  objects  than  in  the  glamor  and 
noise  of  the  mightier  manifestations  of  Nature's  inner  workings. 
We  shall  give  his  sonnet  in  full. 

"Oh,  all  thy  days  are  lyrical  and  white 
Thou  crystal  Rapture  animate  and  free! 
The  gospel  of  the  Peak  is  voiced  in  thee, 
And  as  thy  soul  is  radiant,  so  might 
My  own  be  filled  with  melody  and  light, 
My  life  run  on  to  the  Unbounded  Sea 
In  growing  breadth  and  perfect  purity 
Did  I,  too,  voice  the  spirit  of  the  Height! 
Ah  could  I  know  how  thy  sweet  songs  are  wrought — 
Thy  rhapsody  that  thrills  the  woodland  ways, 
Such  sacred  lessons  would  be  mine  to  teach, 
For  pure  as  Truth  must  be  the  hidden  thought 
That  tries  to  form  in  some  impassioned  phrase 
Yet  ever  trembles  on  the  brink  of  Speech!" 
We  would  like  to  have  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bashford  the  reply 
of  the  same  little  Mountain  Brook.     In  our  mind  this  reply  would 
concern  itself  with  the  question, 

"Ah,  could  I  know  how  thy  sweet   songs  are  wrought!" 
and  the  personified  Brook  would  tell  that  the  secret  of  its  rhapsody 
lay  in  the  fact  that  unlike  man,  it  has  never  failed  in  its  mission  on 
earth,  never  ceased  to  warble  His  praise  Who  built  the  hills   and 
decked  them  out  in  "crystal  rills  and  woodlands  green." 
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THE  SEQUOIA 


Our  journalistic  neighbors  at  Stanford  evidently  believe  in 
quality  and  not  quantity.  In  the  last  issue,  February  15,  there  are 
just  twenty-one  pages  and  almost  twenty-one  members  on  the 
editorial  staff.  This  gives  each  individual  member  an  average  of 
one  page  and  a  fraction  to  attend  to  fortnightly,  and  the  result  is  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  paper  is  very  readable.  Still  we  would  like  to  see  a 
bigger  and  a  better  magazine  coming  from  Stanford,  one  like  the 
organ  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  or  the  Harvard 
Monthly  or  the  Georgetown  Journal.  We  would  like  to  see  a 
magazine  brim  full  of  literary  productions  and  with  ample  space 
devoted  to  University  happenings,  enlivened  now  and  then  by 
photos  of  the  athletes,  the  debaters,  the  dramatic  performers  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  This  will  come  some  day,  we  hope,  for  they 
must  have  generous  financial  support  down  that  way.  As  it  is,  in 
the  somewhat  meagre  output  before  us,  we  think  the  dainty  little 
poem  styled  "Narcissus"  is  the  only  contribution  worthy  of  the 
Institution. 

THE  WHITE  AND  GOLD 

We  find  it  hard  to  break  away  from  our  California  friends. 
The  latest  arrival  from  Mill's  College  is  filled  with  an  atmosphere 
that  speaks  of  the  Southern  Isles  of  the  Pacific.  Most  of  the  stories 
and  some  of  the  poems  are  founded  on  legendary  tales  of  Hawaii. 
"When  the  Sacred  Narcissus  Bloomed,"  though  not  over  well 
connected,  is  a  charming  little  tale  of  Oriental  life.  But  what  we 
would  notice  especially  here  is  the  prominent  presence  of  what  we 
found  to  be  wanting  in  the  Sequoia.  The  young  ladies  at  Mills 
manifest  a  deep  interest  in  college  doings,  even  in  athletics.  Their 
paper  seems  to  be  a  student  paper  through  and  through. 

THE  DIAL 

The  season  poetry  of  the  February  "Dial"  sounds  harsh  to 
California's  favored  race, — not  that  the  metre  halts  or  that 
rhythm  is  wanting,  for  both  the  poems,  "The  Hope  of  Spring"  and 
"The  Wintry  Wind"  have   an  accent  and  movement  entirely  ap- 
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propriate  to  the  subject, — but  the  "bleak  winds"  and  "the  frozen 
ground"  and  "the  ice-locked  streams"  and  the  longing  for  the 
"smiles  of  gentle  Spring"  are  notes  to  which  we  are  not  attuned. 
Still  the  Kansas  bard  has  found  a  moral  lesson  in  the  "Hope  of 
Spring"  which  sees  in  the  gloom  of  winter  "the  soul  by  grief  op- 
pressed,"and  in  the  first  indications  of  spring  the  solace  which  will 
sooner  or  later  bud  on  the  sad  though  brave  of  heart.  The  author 
of  "The  Wintry  Wind"  is  more  bold  and  perhaps  more  poetical 
than  his  comrade.  He  gives  to  the  monarch  wind  a  sceptre,  he  rep- 
resents him  as  singing  and  dancing,  as  he  passes  along"on  the  prai- 
rie's broad  expanse."  Aside  from  these  sweet,  sad  tributes  to 
Kansas  weather  there  is  a  beautiful  address  in  verse  to  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  The  prose  articles,  especially  "The  Medical  Pro- 
fession," are  very  creditable. 
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ATHLETICS 


The  record  of  last  month's  baseball  is  encouraging;  we  won 
the  series  arranged  with  the  Mayer  Brothers'  All-Stars,  taking 
three  games  out  of  five;  we  defeated  Stanford  once  and  tied  them 
once,  making  the  contest  between  them  and  us  stand  one  to  one; 
and  we  sent  the  Reliance  clubmen  home  full  of  wonder  at  the 
really  excellent  article  we  can  put  up  at  Santa  Clara.  Indications 
are  good,  and  if  we  succeed  in  winning  the  series  arranged  with 
St.  Vincent's  College,  Los  Angeles,  the  present  team  will  perhaps 
become  historic;  but  let  particulars  tell  the  story. 

Reliance  vs.  S.  C.  C. 

In  one  of  the  most  exciting  games  ever  played  on  the  Santa 
Clara  College  diamond  our  nine  defeated  the  fastest  aggregation  of 
semi-professionals  in  the  state  on  the  afternoon  of  February  5th 
by  a  score  of  9  to  2.  The  team  played  under  the  name  of  the  Re- 
liance Club  and  was  composed  of  the  best  of  the  players  of  the 
Reliance  and  Jesse  Moore  teams,  the  two  leaders  of  the  midwinter 
league. 

After  the  nervousness  had  worn  away  in  the  first  innings, 
when  there  was  a  little  bad  playing,  the  our  team  put  up  a 
top-notch  game  and  at  no  time  during  the  contest  had  the  visitors 
any  show  of  winning.  Most  of  our  players  batted  like  fiends  until 
Charles  Tyson,  the  clever  southpaw,  was  knocked  out  of  the  box 
in  the  fifth  inning,  and  Strub,  one  of  our  own  '02  men,  another 
clever  twirler,  was  substituted.  But  this  did  not  do  much  good;  every 
body  had  his  batting  eye  with  him  and  swelled  his  batting  aver- 
age to  a  considerable  extent  off  the  former  college  player.  Clynes 
in  five  times  up  rapped  out  four  safeties;  Griffin  and  Russell  se- 
cured two  hits  each.  But  great  as  was  the  exhibition  of  stick 
work,  the  fielding  of  the  college  men  was  even  more  remarkable. 
The  two  double  plays  of  catcher  Chase  deserve  special  notice  and 
especially  the  heretofore  unheard  of  stunt  of  securing  a  bunted 
ball,  tagging  the  runner  and  catching  a  man  on  second.  The 
marked  improvement  noticed  in  this  game  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  praise  to  be  handed  out  to  Nig  Williams,  our  untiring 
coach,  and  Nig  deserves  every  bit  of  it.     The  score  follows: 
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RKUANCE  SANTA  CLARA 

AB    R  BH  SB  PO    A    E  AB    R   BH   SB  PO    A    K 

Murphy,  If i  213200  Griffin,  3b 5  2     2    o    o     1     1 

Jansing,  3b 4  000051  Farry,ss 3  1     1     o    3     2     o 

Sullivan,  c 1  o     1    o    3    o    o  McKune,  2b 5  1     1    o    2    4     1 

Nealon   ib 1  o     1     o  15    o    o  Chase,  c 5  1     1     o    7     3     1 

Walters,  2b 3  o    o    o     2     2    o  Clynes,  If 5  1     4    o     1     o    o 

Downing,  rf 4  o    o    o     1     o    o  Feeney,  ib.. 3  100900 

Raymond,  ss 4  o     1     o     1     4    o  Russell,  rf 4  1     2     o    4    o    o 

Strub,  cf,  p 4  000320  Durfee,  cf 3  1     1     o    o     1     1 

Tyson,  p,  cf 4  000030  Budde,  cf 1  000000 

Emerson  ,p 4  o    1     o    1     3    o 

Totals 38    913    02714    4 

RUNS  AND  HITS  BY  INNINGS 

I23456789 

Santa  Clara     o        o        o        4        2        3        o        o        o —  9 

Base  hits o        1         143300        1 — 13 

Reliance o        o        1        o        o        o        o        1        o —  2 

Base  hits o        o        2        o        o        o        1         1        o —  4 

Summary — Three  base  hits— Chase,  Griffin.  Two  base  hits— Farry, 
Clynes,  Russell.  Sacrifice  hits — Farry,  Chase.  Innings  pitched  in — Tyson  5, 
Strub,  4.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Emerson  3,  Tyson  1,  Strub  2.  Struck  out — 
By  Emerson  4,  Tyson  1,  Strub  2.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Farry,  Walters,  Sulli- 
van, Murphy.  Passed  balls — Sullivan  2.  Left  on  bases — Santa  Clara 
7,  Reliance  6.  Double  plays — Raymond  to  Nealon,  Raymond  to  Walters  to 
Nealon,  Chase  to  Farry,  Farry  to  Chase.  Time  of  game — 1  hour,  30  minutes. 
Umpire — Hogau.     Scorer — Curtin. 


Total 29    2    4    32716    2 


Stanford  vs.  S.  C.  C. 

In  our  last  issue  we  recorded  a  defeat  from  Stanford;  this 
month  things  are  a  little  better.  We  defeated  the  Cardinals  to  the 
tune  of  8-4  on  the  occasion  of  our  new  suit  debut.  "Santa  Clara 
won  the  contest"  says  a  local  reporter,  "by  bunching  hits  at  oppor- 
tune times.  They  landed  hard  against  the  ball  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  and  gave  both  Sales  and  Tritch  their  troubles. 
Every  man  on  the  team  with  the  exception  of  Durfee  fattened  his 
batting  average. 

"In  the  first  inning  both  teams  went  out  in  short  order,  but  in 
the  second  Chase  lined  out  a  hard  one  between  right  and  center 
and  sprinted  the  circuit  for  a  homer.  Clynes  laid  his  bat  against 
the  horsehide  for  a  single,  but  was  caught  off  first  by  Feeney's 
out  to  Ball  on  a  foul  and  a  double  to  first.  Russell  singled,  but 
was  caught  stealing. 

"In  the  third  Griffin  hit  a  two  bagger  and  Farry  singled,  scor- 
ing Budde  and  Griffin.  Farry  took  third  on  a  passed  ball.  Mc- 
Kune flew  out  to  center   and   Chase   went   first   on  Swain's  error, 
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allowing  Farry  to  score,  while  Chase  went  to  second.  On  a  passed 
ball  on  the  third  strike  Clynes  took  first  and  Chase  came  home 
from  third.     Feeney  retired  the  side  by  going  out  on  first. 

"In  the  fourth  Stanford  made  its  first  score.  Stott  passed,  but 
was  caught  napping  off  first.  Ball  fouled  and  was  bagged  by  Mc- 
Kune.  Wirt  singled  and  Wright  hit  to  Budde,  who  threw  wild, 
allowing  Wirt  to  reach  third.  Swain  drove  one  to  deep  left,  scor- 
ing Wirt  and  advanced  Knight  to  second.  Knight  and  Swain 
came  up  for  a  double  steal.  Blake  singled  and  Knight  scored. 
Trowbridge  retired  the  side. 

"In  the  fourth  inning  Tritch  took  Sales'  place  in  the  box  and 
his  first  attempt  resulted  in  a  quick  out  for  the  collegians.  Stan- 
ford also  failed  to  score. 

"In  the  fifth,  however,  the  college  started  the  ball  rolling 
again.  Griffin  took  first  on  Trowbridge's  error.  Farry  bunted 
and  all  were  safe.  Griffin  came  home  on  a  wild  throw  by  center 
field.  McKune  sacrificed,  advancing  Farry  to  third.  Chase  put 
the  ball  over  the  chapel  in  left  field,  scoring  Farry,  but  he  was 
caught  going  second.  Clynes  hit,  but  Feeney  made  the  third  out 
to  right  field. 

"In  the  seventh  Stanford  made  some  gains.  Trowbridge  took 
first  on  Griffin's  misplay.  Tritch  and  Williams  went  out.  Stott 
walked.  Ball  bunted  a  slow  one  to  first  and  Chase  attempting  to 
cover  first  missed  the  ball  and  Trowbridge  scored.  Wirt  hit  to 
short,  allowing  Stott  to  score.  This  ended  the  run  getting  of  the 
game."     The  score: 

SANTA  CLARA  STANFORD 

AB    R   BH  SB  PO    A    B  AB    R   BH  SB  PO    A    E 

Griffin,  3b., 4    2     1     o    o     1     1      Williams,  2b 5  010630 

Farry,  ss 3    210202      Stott,   rf 3  1     o    o     1     o    o 

McKune,  c 4    o     1     on     00      Ball,  c 5  000431 

Chase,  p 4     2     2     1     1     4     1      Wirt,  cf 5  1     1     o     3    o     1 

Clynes,  If 4    022000      Knight,  If 3  1     o     1     o     1     o 

Feeney,  lb 4    000900      Knapp,  If 1  o    o    o    o     1     o 

Russell,  rf 4     1     2    o     1     o    o     Swane,  3b 2  o     1     1    o    1     1 

Durfee,  cf 3    o    o    o    1     o    o  Chalmers,  3b ....  1  o    1    o    o    o    o 

Budde,  2b 3     1     1    o    2    3     1      Blake,  ib 3  000801 

— Moore,  ib 1  o    o    o     1    o    o 

Totals 33    8  10    3  27    8    5  Trowbridge,  SS...4  1    o    o     1     2     1 

Sales,  p 1  000000 

Tritch,  p 3  000000 


Totals 37    4    4    2  24  n     5 


v 
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Summary — Home  run — Chase.  Two  base  hits — Griffin.  Sacrifice — Farry. 
Innings  pitched  in—Sales  3,  Tritch  5.  Hits — Off  Sales  5.  Tritch  5.  First 
base  on  balls— Off  Chase  2,  Tritch  1.  Struck  out— By  Chase  8,  Sales  2.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball — Swain.  Left  on  bases — Santa  Clara  3,  Stanford  8.  Double 
plays — Budde  to  Feeney,  Ball  to  Blake.  Passed  balls — Ball.  Time  of  game — 
1  hour,  40  minutes.    Umpire — Hogan.     Scorer — Curtin. 

Stanford  vs.  S.  C.  C. 

Our  third  game  with  Stanford  was  played  at  Palo  Alto  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  baseball.  Six  men  tried  to  steal  sec- 
ond on  Terry  McKune  and  all  six  met  with  sudden  death  under 
the  well  directed  throws  of  the  imcomparable  Terry.  The  contest 
was  extended  two  innings  and  then  on  account  of  darkness  it  had 
to  be  called  off  with  an  equal  distribution  of  honors.  The  four 
runs  on  either  side  were  scored  during  the  first  three  innings  and 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  it  was  a  neck  to  neck  tussle  for 
one  run  but  neither  Stanford  nor  Santa  Clara  could  score. 

Wallman,  who  pitched  his  first  game  for  the  college  since  his 
recent  illness,  did  himself  proud  and  worked  into  the  harness  after 
his  long  siege  of  illness  like  a  veteran.  He  held  the  hits  down 
very  well,  most  of  them  being  scattered  bingles.  Sales,  the  young- 
ster on  whom  Stanford  relies  to  win  the  championship  from  Berke- 
ley, opposed  Wallman,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  game  the 
contest   revolved   itself  into   a   pitcher's   battle. 

The  score  of  the  game  was    as   follows: 

SANTA  CLARA  STANFORD 

AB    RBHSBPO    A    B  AB    R   BH   SB  PO    A    E 

Griffin,  3b 5  o     1     o     1     1     1  Williams,  2b 3  000320 

Farry,  ss 5  o     1     o     1     5     o  Stott,  rf 5  o     1     o    o    o     1 

Chase,  2b 5  1     1     2     5     4    o  Ball,  c 4  o    o    o  11     30 

McKune,  c 5  1    o     1  10    6    o  Wirt,  cf 5  030210 

Clynes,  If 5  1     2     o    2     1     2  Chalmers,  If 5  050100 

Feeney,  ib 4  6     1     o  12     o    o  Swain,  3b 4  2     1     o    4    2     1 

Russell,  rf 4  1     1     o    o    o    o  Blake,  ib 5  1     o    o    9    o     1 

Durfee,cf 4  020501  Trowbridge,  ss. .  .4  1     1     o     2     2     1 

Wallman,  p 4  000021  Sales,  p 4  030020 


Totals 41     4    9    3  33io    5  Totals 39    411    o  31  12    4 

RUNS  AND   HITS  BY  INNINGS 
I  23456789        IO        II 

Santa  Clara 0        3         1        o        o        o        o        o        o        0  0 —  4 

Base  hits o        4        1         1        o        1        1        o        o        1  o —  9 

Stanford 2        o        2        o        o        o        o        o        o        o  o —  4 

Base  hits 1213011110  1 — 11 

/ 
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Summary — Two  base  hits — Chase,  Russell,  Stott.  Struck  out — By  Wall- 
man  7,  Sales  8.  First  base  on  called  balls — Off  Wallman  2.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball — Feeney.  Left  on  bases — Santa  Clara  6,  Stanford  5.  Umpire — Parker. 
Time  of  game — 2  hours,  5  minntes.     Scorer — Curtin. 


Mayer  Bros.  vs.  S.  C.  C. 

Baseball  enthusiasts  are  rarely  treated  to  a  better  game  than 
that  which  a  large  gathering  from  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  the 
surrounding  suburbs  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  7th.  There  was  not  a  single  error  on  either  side 
until  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  Tom  Feeney  fumbled  an  easy 
grounder  in  an  attempt  to  pick  the  ball  up  and  tag  the  runner 
simultaneously.  A  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  game  was  that 
short  stop  Farry  did  not  have  a  single  chance  during  the  entire 
nine  innings.  Another  strange  occurrence  was  the  fact  that  the 
only  run  scored  during  the  game  was  a  homer.  Chase  realized  that 
such  a  drive  was  necessary  and  with  mighty  good  will  made  the 
required  connections.  Bill  Whalen,  Mayer's  left  fielder  was  seen 
dashing  madly  toward  the  Senior's  tennis  court,  while  our  reliable 
hitter  was  making  the  entire  circuit,  landing  safe  at  home  just  as 
the  perspiring  fielder  secured  the  heavy  drive  and  was  turning  to 
throw  out  the  runner  who  had  already  taken  his  seat  among  ad- 
miring comrades. 

The  following  is  the  score: 

SANTA  CLARA  MAYER  BROTHERS. 

AB    R   BH  SB  PO    A    B  AB   R   BH  SB  PO    A    E 

Griffin,  3b 3  o     1     o     1     o    o  Allyn,  2b 3  o     1     o    3     1     o 

Farry,   ss 2  o    o    o    o    o    o  Hogan,  c  and  lb.  .2  010820 

McKune,    c 4  o    o    o    8     1     o  Erie,  ss 4  000320 

Chase,  2b 4  1     2    o     1     4    o  Whalen,  If 3  o    o    o     1     o    o 

Feeney,  lb  2  o    o    o  14    o     1  Clynes,    3d 4  010020 

Williams,  p 3  o     1     o     1     6    o  Schutte,  cf 3  o    o    o     1    o    o 

Durfee,  If 2  o    o    o     1     o    o  Olmstead,  rf 1  o    o    o    o    o    o 

Ryan,  cf 2  000000  Kent,  lb  and  c 2  o    o     1     5     1     o 

Ivancovich,  rf 2  000000  Emerson,  p 3  o    o    o     2    3    o 

Young,  cf 1  o    o    o    1     o    o  Hall,  rf 3  o     1    o    o    o    o 

Totals 25     1     4    o  27  11  1  Totals 28    o    4     1  24  11    o 

Summary.  Home  run  —  Chase.  Sacrifice  hits — Hogan,  Schutte,  Kent, 
Farry.  Base  on  balls— Off  Emerson  4,  off  Williams  4.  Struck  out— by  Em- 
erson 8,  by  Williams  7.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Durfee.  Left  on  bases — Santa 
Clara  6,  Mayer  Bros.  6.  Time  of  game  1:43.  Umpire — Doyle.  Scorer — Cur- 
tin. 
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Our  next  encounter  with  the  San  Joseans  was  as  exciting  as 
the  preceeding.  Ten  innings  were  required  to  decide  the  battle, 
but  when  in  the  tenth  the  sure  hitting  Williams  took  his  place  at 
the  bat  with  two  men  on  the  bases  and  no  outs  everybody  knew 
that  the  game  was  over.  Dick  felt  that  he  had  pitched  enough 
for  one  day  and  so  bracing  himself  for  a  long  drive  he  landed  on 
the  ball  and  had  almost  reached  second  before  it  touched  the  soil. 
It  was  a  sure  home  run  but  only  one  run  was  needed  and  as  Chase 
crossed  the  plate  the  band  commenced  to  play  a  lively  air  of  vic- 
tory. And  yet  the  game  almost  went  to  our  opponents,  for  up  till  the 
sixth  they  held  us  down  to  the  zero  mark  while  they  themselves  had 
tallied  three.  In  the  sixth  we  tied  the  score  and  the  3-3  deadlock 
remained  until  Williams'  long  drive. 

The  score: 

SANTA  CLARA  MAYER  BROS. 

AB   R  BH  SB   PO    A    E  AB     R  BH  SB  PO    A     E 

Griffin,  3d 5  o  1  o     1  3  1  Allyn  3d 5  o    2     2     1    o    o 

Farry,    ss 5  1  1  o     1  3  o  Hogan,  1st 4  o     1     on     o     1 

McKune,c 5  o  1  1     6  2  o  Erie,  ss., 5  1     1     1     6    2     1 

Chase,  2d 5  2  2  1     4  3  1  Whalen,  If 4  1     1     1     1     o    o 

Clynes,  If 2  o  o  o     1  o  o  Schutte,  2d 3  o    1     1    o    1    o 

Feeney,  1st 3  1  1  013  1  o  Foley,    cf 2  o    o     1     3    o     1 

Williams,  p 3  021340  Olmstead,  rf 4  o    o    o     1     o    o 

Russel,  rf 4  o  1  o    o  o  o  Kent,  c 2  100440 

Durfee,cf 2  o  o  o     1  o  o  Emerson,  p 4  oil     140 


Total 344    9    3  30  16    3  Total 34    3    7    7   28*11    3 

*One  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 

RUNS  AND  HITS  BY  INNINGS 

123456779  10 

Santa  Clara o        o        o        o        o        3        o        o        o  1 — 4 

Hits 1        o        o        o        1        4        o        1        1  1 — 9 

Mayer  Bros o        o         1         1         1        o        o        o        o  o — 3 

Hits 1        o        1        2        2        o        o        o        1  o — 7 

Summary — Two  base  hits — Feeney,  Hogan,  Schutte.  First  base  on  balls 
— Off  Williams  2;  Emerson,  7.  Struck  out— By  Williams,  6;  Emerson,  3.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball — Whalen,  Foley,  Durfee.  Wild  pitches — Emerson,  2.  Passed 
balls — Kent.  Left  on  base — Santa  Clara,  9;  Mayer  Bros.,  8.  Double  plays — 
Feeney  to  Farry  to  Griffin;  Kent  to  Erie.  Time  of  game — 2  hours.  Umpire — 
Doyle.     Scorer — Curtin. 
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Comments 


Having  won  three  straight  games  from  the  Garden  City  aggre- 
gation our  men  became  a  little  careless.  They  had  the  series,  and 
that  was  sufficient,  they  thought.  Now  this  is  not  said  by  way  of 
exculpating  the  team;  it  is  said  in  blame  by  one  on  the  outside. 
They  ought  never  to  have  become  careless  either  in  base-running, 
in  catching  signals,  in  fielding  or  in  batting.  The  fourth  game 
against  the  San  Jose  stars  began  well  enough  and  in  fact  up  to  the 
sixth  inning  the  score  was  2 — o  in  our  favor.  This  of  course  was 
due  to  the  phenomenal  wing  of  Terry  McKune,  who,  though  he 
entered  the  box  at  a  moment's  notice,  held  the  big  sluggers  down 
to  zero  in  the  hitting  line.  But  when  in  the  sixth  one  error  was 
made,  for  some  reason  or  other  several  had  to  follow  suit  and 
hence  on  only  two  hits  six  runs  were  scored.  There  must  have 
been  a  fault  somewhere.  After  having  played  two  almost  errorless 
games,  how  could  our  team  go  up  to  seven  errors  in  two  innings? 
They  were  up  in  the  air  some  one  will  say.  Very  well,  but  is 
there  not  some  means  of  getting  down  again  ?  An  old  fan  is  writ- 
ing this  and  as  a  possible  explanation  of  this  balloon  ascension  he 
would  suggest  that  instead  of  every  individual  player  minding  his 
own  little  position,  he  sympathizes  too  much  with  his  fellows. 
Hence  "it  never  rains  but  it  pours"  seems  to  be  applicable  to 
baseball.  This  ten  to  two  game  is  the  only  unfortunate  instance 
of  this  epidemic  of  errors  this  season,  and  it  ought  to  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  to  all  concerned.  Never  mind  another  man's  error. 
Stay  at  your  own  post  undaunted  and  ready  for  everything  that 
comes  your  way.  Never  mind  your  own  error,  play  after  a 
mistake  as  though  it  had  never  occurred. 

The  defeat  in  San  Jose  on  Washington's  birthday  was  not  of 
the  same  kind,  it  is  true;  the  wet  grounds  are  accountable  for  the 
errors  there;  but  there  were  some  unjudicious  breaks. 

We  subjoin  the  score  of  both  games  for  the  study  of  the  nine 
men  who  have  the  reputation  of  Santa  Clara's  baseball  team  in 
their  hands. 
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February  21st. 

SANTA  CLARA 

AB  R   BH  SB  PO  A  B 

Williams,  If,  2b.  .1  1    o    o  1  o  1 

Farry,  ss 5  o     2    o  5  5  1 

Chase,  c 5  1     2    o  1  4  1 

McKune,  p 4  o     1     o  3  3  o 

Clynes,  3b,  If 4  o     1     o  1  1  1 

Feeney,  ib 3  o    2    o  12  o  o 

Russell,  2b,  3b.  ..4  o    o    o  1  1  1 

Durfee,  cf 4  o     1     o  1  o  1 

Ryan,  rf 1  o    o    o  1  o  1 

Budde,  rf 1  000000 


MAYER  BROS 

AB  R   BH  SB  PO    A    E 

Allyn,  3b,  2b 5  220140 

Erie,  ss 4  1     1    o    3     1     1 

Whalen,  If 5  2     2     1     3     1     o 

Schutte,   cf 3  1     1    o     1    o    o 

Emerson,  p,  3b..  .5  000120 

Hall,  3b,  rf 3  1     2     2     1     2    o 

Olmstead,  ib 4  o    o     1    o    1    o 

Kent,  c 3  120620 

Slater,  p 2  1     o    o     1     o    o 

Merkel,  rf 2  1     2    o     1     o    o 


Totals 32    2    9    o  27  14    7  Totals 38  10  12    3  27  13     1 


HITS  AND  RUNS  BY    INNINGS 


Santa  Clara    1 

Base  hits 1 

Mayer  Bros o 

Base  hits o 


9—  2 

0—  9 

1—  9 
o — 10 
o — 10 


Summary — Two  base  hits — Chase,  Feeney.  Base  on  balls — Off  MuKune  3. 
off  Slater  5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Ryan.  Struck  out — By  MuKune  1,  by 
Slater  2,  by  Emerson  1.  Left  on  bases — Santa  Clara  10,  Mayer  Bros.  4.  Double 
play — Farry  to  Feeney.  Sacrifice  hit — Williams.  Time  of  game — 1:40.  Um- 
pire— Doyle.     Scorer — Curtin. 


February  22nd: 

SANTA  CLARA 

AB    R   BH  SB  PO    A    B 

McKune,  c 4  120650 

Farry.  ss 3  o     1     o     1     5     1 

Chase,  2b 4  010400 

Russell,  3b 3  000021 

Clynes,  If 3  o    o    o     1    o    o 

Feeney,  ib 4  o     1     o    8    o     1 

Williams,  p 2  o     1     1     o     1     o 

Durfee,  cf 4  o    o    o    2    o    o 

Young,  rf 4  o    o    o    o    o    1 


MAYER  BROS. 


AB  R   BH  SB  PO    A 

Allyn,  If 300010 

Erie,  ss 4  o    1    o    3     1 

Whalen,  2b 4  10002 

Schutte,  cf 3  1     1    o     1    o 

Graham,  3b 4  o     1     o     1     1 

Hall,  rf 3  o     1     o    o    o 

Olmstead 3  1     1    012    o 

Kent,  c 1  o    o    o  11     2 

Emerson,  p 3  1     1    o    o    7 


Totals 31     1    6    1  24  11    4  Totals 28    4    6    0271?    2 


RUNS  AND  HITS  BY  INNINGS 


Santa  Clara  o 

Base  hits 2 

Mayer  Bros o 

Base  hits o 


8  6 

0  o —  1 

1  1—  6 
o  *—  4 
o  *—  6 


Summary — Two  base  hits — McKune,  Chase.  Sacrifice  hits — Schutte,  Kent. 
Struck  out — By  Emerson  10,  by  Williams  5.  First  base  on  called  balls — Off 
Emerson  2,  off  Williams  3.  Hit  by  pithched  ball — Clynes  and  Russell.  Passed 
ball — McKune.  Double  play — Emerson  to  Erie  to  Olmstead.  Left  on  bases — 
Santa  Clara  8,  Mayer  Bros.  6.  Umpires — Bender  and  G.  Foley.  Time  of  game 
1:35.     Scorer — Curtin. 
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FIRST  HONORS  FOR  JANUARY,    1904 


BRANCHES  SENIOR  JUNIOR 

Religion  J.  Regan J.  Curley 

Ethics J.   Regan 

Mental  Philosophy L.  Hicks 

Natural  Philosophy H.  Jedd  McClatchy J.  Ivancovich 

Chemistry J.  Regan J.  Ivancovich 

Mathematics J.  Regan H.  Jedd  McClatchy 

Political  Economy J.  Regan L.  Hicks 

Higher  English J.  Regan R.  Harrison 

Advanced  History T.  Feeney J.  Curley,   R.  Harrison . 

SOPHOMORE  FR.ESHMAN 


Religion J.  Byrnes W.  McKagney 

English  Precepts F.  Ryan E.  McFadden 

English  Author J.  Courter G.  Beaumont 

English  Composition M.   Carter G.  Beaumont 

History  &  Geography F.  Belz,  H.  Budde J.  Finigan,  W.  McKagney 

Elocution W.  Blow W.  McKagney 

Latin  H.  Budde E.  Ivancovich 

Greek H.  Budde E.  Ivancovich 

Mathematics E.  de  la  Guardia,  G.  Fisher J.  Brin,  L.  Woodford 


1st  ACADEMIC  2nd  ACADEMIC 


Religion J.  Brin R.  Archbold , 

English  Precepts J.  Brin H.  Lyng 

English  Author H.  de  la  Guardia B.  Stuart 

English  Composition P.  Carew B.  Baird 

History  &  Geography L.  Pierce H.  Lyng 

Civil  Government B.  Stuart 

Elocution A.  Zarcone J.  Daly 

Latin H.  de  la  Guardia ...  J.  Maher 

Greek H.  de  la  Guardia L.  Gandolfo . 

Mathematics   E.  Hallinan A.  Bunsow  . . 


3rd  ACADEMIC  4fh  ACADEMIC 

Religion A.  Ivancovich C.  Olivares 

English  Precepts A.  Ivancovich R.  Madigan 

English  Author P.  Wilcox A.  Bunsow 

English  Composition P.  Wilcox R.  Madigan 

History  &  Geography A.  Ivancovich,  P.  Wilcox C.  Olivares 

Civil  Government B.  Budde 

Elocution L.  Welsh A.  Bunsow 

Orthography R.  Madigan 

Latin  P.  Wilcox A.  Bunsow 

Greek A.  Ivancovich,  P.  Welsh 

Mathematics C.  Nino L.  Ruth 
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Pre-Academic    Classes 

1st.  2nd. 


Religion  G.  Mayerle L.  Ruth 

English  Precepts L.  Bowie L.  Ruth 

Euglish  Author J.  Lewis 

English  Composition C.  Fortune L.  Ruth  , 

History  &  Geography J.  Manha L.  Ruth 

Elocution A.  Donovan L.  Ruth 

Orthography  J.  Manha L.    Ruth 


Commercial  Course 

1st  BOOK-KEEPING  2nd  BOOK-KEEPING  3rd    BOOK-KEEPING 

Richard  de  la  Guardia J,  Brin R.  Maher 

Special     Classes 

1st    SPECIAL  2nd  SPECIAL 

Latin M.  Moraghan,  W.  Schmitz . . . . L.  Feeney 

Greek G.   Casey P.  Carew 


Special  Classes  of  Composition 

1st  CLASS  2nd    CLASS  3rd  CLASS  4fh  CLASS 

H.  Budde H.  Spridgen C.  Kemling W.  Beasley 


Entered  Dec.  18,  1902,  at  Santa  Clara,  Calif,  as  second-class  matter,  under  Act  of  Congress  of 

March  3,  1879. 

Vol.  III.  SANTA  CLARA,  CAL.,  APR.  1,  1904.  No.  3 


REGINA  COELI  LAETARE 


Rejoice,  p  Queen  of  ^leaven,  thy  grief  is  dead; 
f]£       ^Fhe  cloud  that  lowered  o'er  thy  sinless  soul, 

^Uhe  sword  thai  piercedthy  yirgin  ^ieart,  the  dole, 
^he  dismal  horrors  and  the  voiceless  dread 
^fhich  from  the  top  of  (Qolgotha  o  er spread 

^he  land  amid  the  thunder  s  deafening  roll, 
c^nd  lightning  flash  and  dead  returned  to  prowl 
^he  streets;  such  horrors  were,  hut  now   they  re.  fled! 

zftnd  lo  I      thy  {Son  hath  risen,  Y^rPn  p^een  ! 

^ie  comes  to  greet  thee  as  in  days  of  old, 
o^nd  in  ftis  train  triumphant  may  be  seen 

^Ingellc  choirs  with  harps  of  glittering  gold; 
Jlnd  thine  own  spouse,  the  partner  of  thy  choice 
Js  there:      JO  spotless  Queen  of  ^ieaven,  rejoice  I 

drier  man  JSudde,  '06. 
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PROFESSOR     SA1NTSBURY     AND    THE 

REDWOOD 


The  readers  of  the  Redwood  will  remember  that  in  a  former 
issue  of  this  magazine  some  suggestions  were  offered  on  what  the 
writer  was  pleased  to  term  a  "gap"  in  Professor  George  Saints- 
bury's  "Loci  Critici."  We  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
article  complaining  of  that  "gap"  would  ever  be  read  by  the 
learned  critic;  but  now  that  this  has  happened,  that  the  article  has 
made  its  way  to  far  off  Edinburgh  and  has  elicited  a  reply,  it  is  but 
proper  to  examine  further  into  the  point  at  issue  and  see  what 
may  be  said  on  either  side  of  this  very  important  question  of  the 
existence  of  literary  criticism  during  the  "Dark  and  Middle  Ages." 

Here  is  the  burden  of  the  former  Redwood  article,  or  rather 
the  general  statement  of  Professor  Saintsbury's  treatment  of  the 
Middle  Ages  against  which  treatment  as  defective,  the  entire 
article  was  directed.  "Beginning  with  Aristotle,  the  Professor  runs 
through  several  Pagan  thinkers,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnarsus, 
Philostratus,  Lucian,  Eonginus,  Horace,  etc.  Then  devoting  one 
page  to  the  Christian  Philosopher  Boethius,  he  passes  on  through 
Dante  and  some  few  other  Renaissance  authorities,  to  the  earlier 
Elizabethan  critics,  and  thus  leaves  the  entire  period  from  the 
sixth  to  the  fourteenth  century  a  perfect  blank"  This  general  state- 
ment was  followed  by  a  number  of  quotations  from  Bede,  Alcuin, 
St.  Thomas  and  others,  which  were  meant  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  real  literary  criticism  during  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages 
and  therefore  to  convict  the  author  of  the  "Loci  Critici"  of  inade- 
quacy of  treatment,  inasmuch  as  he  had  omitted  that  period  from  a 
work  the  purpose  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  give  a  general  survey 
of  the  world's  criticism.  The  Professor,  however,  comes  forward 
with  an  explanation  and  one  which  can  not  in  justice  be  disregarded. 
We  shall  therefore  publish  his  letter  as  the  best  means  of  undoing 
whatever  harm  was  done  by  the  former  article,  and  as  a  clue  to 
the  purport  of  some  further  remarks  on  the  same  interesting  sub- 
ject of  Mediaeval  Criticism. 
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The  Professor  thus  writes: 

"To  the  Editor  of  Redwood. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  obliged  by  your  article  on  my  "Loci  Critici,"  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  me.  If  your  contributor  will  look 
at  the  first  volume  of  my  History  of  Criticism  or  at  my  book  on 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries  in  Periods  of  European  Literature,  he 
will  not  think  that  I  undervalue  the  Middle  Ages.  And  in  the 
former  he  will  find  not  merely  actual  notices  of  Alcuin,  Bede,  Ven- 
antius  Fortunatus  and  others;  but  under  the  heading  S.  Augus- 
tine and  elsewhere  the  reason  why  I  do  not  meddle  with  Patristic 
and  Scholastic  writers  generally. 

If  I  had  been  writing  a  'History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Beautiful',  S.  Thomas,  I  can  assure  you,  would  have  had  ample 
space;  but  according  to  my  conception  of  literary  criticism  he  does 
not  come  in.  I  trouble  you  with  this,  because,  if  there  is  one 
point  on  which  I  am  jealous,  it  is  my  appreciation  of  Mediaeval  lit- 
erature and  the  Mediaeval  spirit  generally. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully 

Gkorge  Saintsbury." 

After  a  thoughtful  examination  of  this  letter  and  after  having 
consulted  the  works  referred  to  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  we  find,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  were  too  hasty  in  passing  judgment  on  his  view 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and,  secondly,  that  we  paid  no  attention  to  the 
distinction  which  the  author  puts  between  the  philosophy  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Beautiful  as  it  enters  into  the  general  concept  of 
literature.  In  justice  then  to  the  author  of  the  "L,oci  Critici"  this 
paper  will  retract  anything  that  may  have  laid  suspicion  on  the 
cordiality  of  his  appreciation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  retractation  is  both  necessary  and  made  with 
great  willingness,  for  in  the  letter  cited  above  (an  autograph  letter 
which  will  be  preserved  in  the  Redwood  sanctum  as  a  precious 
treasure)  Professor  Saintsbury  has  in  jealous  haste  disclaimed  the 
narrowness  which  fails  to  esteem  the  Mediaeval  spirit  and  Mediaeval 
letters,  and  he  has  avowed  his  real  views  on  the  subject,  views 
which  are,  in  great  part,  precisely  what  the  present  writer  thought 
they  ought  to  be. 

This  explanation   of  the  bearings  of  the  present  case   seems 
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sufficient,  and  so,  without  further  delay,  we  shall  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  two  points  which  demand  emphasis. 

I.  We  implied  that  the  Professor  was  unfair  towards  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  those  giant  thinkers  of  the  so-called  "Dark 
Ages"  those  men  who  did  more  for  modern  civilization,  for  Chris- 
itanity  and  for  literature,  (though  this  last  point  will  need  proof) 
than  all  other  human  agencies  combined.  We  actually  implied  as 
much  in  our  former  article,  but  for  retracting  what  we  then 
thought  a  just  inference,  we  have  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's disclaimer.  Moreover  in  his  "History  of  Criticism,"  in  his 
"Flourishing  of  Romance"  and  elsewhere  he  has  shown  a  rare 
appreciation  of  the  literature  which  was  at  one  time  so  utterly 
neglected  by  most  English  writers. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  however,  we  would  add  that  reference 
was  made  to  the  "Loci  Critici"  alone,  when  in  the  former  article  we 
wrote:  "If  the  learned  Professor  has  devoted  fourteen  pages  to 
Longinus,  'On  the  Sublime,'  why  not  at  least  a  passing  notice  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  same  topic?  "If  the  'Sources  of 
Beauty'  by  Dionysius  are  given  a  respectable  place,  would  it  not 
seem  just  to  pay  some  little  tribute  of  respect  to  St.  Bonaventure's 
remarks  'De  PulchritiuiineV  Briefly,  why  has  the  Professor  in  a 
work  the  purpose  of  which  seems  to  be  to  give  the  general  drift  of 
literary  criticism,  omitted  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Patristic 
learning  on  the  subject?" 

Again  it  was  to  the"Loci  Critici"  alone  that  reference  was  made, 
when,  using  in  part  the  Professor's  own  words,  we  accused  him  of 
"implying  y£rs/f  that  an  erroneous  view  of  literature  proper,  taught 
by  Boethius  pervaded  that  entire  period  (the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages;)  secondly  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  responsible 
for  this  fact;  thirdly,  that  to  Boccacio  and  his  followers,  who  com- 
bated these  errors,  is  due  the  praise  of  Modern  success  in  Letters." 
All  this  was  perhaps  too  hastily  inferred;  for  Mr.  Saintsbury  does 
not  mean  to  disparage  the  work  done  by  the  Fathers;  his  meaning 
is  only  that  in  the  matter  of  criticism  there  was  something  missing, 
albeit  in  other  intellectual  pursuits  great  strides  were  being  made. 

This  is  granting  a  great  deal,  for  not  very  far  back  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  men  of  learning  to  condemn  the  whole  period  as  dark 
and   unintellectual,  with    a  total  disregard  for  the   really    monu- 
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mental  works  on  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches,  on  theology,  and 
on  the  kindred  sciences  which  characterize  that  epoch.  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  has  restricted  his  condemnation  to  the  one  point  of  criticism, 
though  strictly  speaking,  he  does  not  condemn  the  age;  on  the 
contrary  he  justifies,  or  at  least  excuses  this  absence  of  criticism  on 
the  score  that  the  Fathers  having  more  serious  concerns  to  look 
after,  devoted  their  attention  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity  rather 
than  to  the  flourishes  of  art. 

Nor  can  one  call  in  question  the  truth  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  re- 
marks. The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  many  of  them,  did  actually 
disregard  the  literature  of  their  day,  insisting  always  that  the  one 
thing  necessary  was  holiness  of  life.  But  herein  lies  the  occasion 
of  our  misunderstanding  the  attitude  of  the  Professor,  inasmuch  as 
we  inferred  that  he  joined  hands  with  those  who  regard  the  spirit 
as  antagonistic  to  literary  development,  while  it  is  in  fact  preemi- 
nently literary,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  whatever  we  have  of 
worth  in  art  to-day  is  traceable  to  that  very  spirit  of  the  Patristic 
times;  and  this  briefly,  because  art  is  ever  a  symbol  of  the  True 
and  the  True  in  its  highest,  noblest  sense  is  ever  insisted  upon  by 
the  Fathers.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  modern  criticism  to  divorce 
the  symbol  from  the  thing  symbolized  in  literature  and  in  art  gener- 
ally, and  hence  the  misconception  of  the  work  of  the  Fathers. 

II.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  second  consideration,  the 
philosophy  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Beautiful  in  literature.  To 
understand  the  relative  value  of  these  two  forms  of  the  Beautiful 
is  to  have  made  considerable  advance  in  the  art  of  criticism;  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning  and  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  whenever 
they  spring  up  is  to  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  literary  taste  to 
pilot  one  through  life.  In  our  first  article  on  the  "Loci  Critici"  we 
failed  to  distinguish  these  two  forms  of  the  Beautiful.  The  dis- 
stinction  we  freely  admit,  though  we  are  unable  to  see  its  applica- 
tion to  the  matter  before  us.  In  fact,  though  we  concede  that 
there  is  room  for  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  matter,  we  neverthe- 
less maintain  that  that  taste  is  vitiated  which  seeks  for  literary 
Beauty  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Beautiful  in  its  philosophical  sense  or 
rather  that  the  taste  which  can  find  a  Beautiful  other  than  the  Beau- 
tiful of  Thomas  Aquinas  needs  to  be  purified  from  the  dross  of  this 
earth.     We  cling   to  the  idea   that  literature  to  be  literature  must 
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be  permeated  with  the  Truth  which  is  of  God.  Of  course  "it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  expect  a  sinless  literature  of  sinful  man;" 
but  when  the  sinful  man  comes  into  evidence,  represent  him  as  he 
is  in  himself,  conspicuous  for  his  deformity,  for  the  absence  of  God's 
soul-lifting  grace. 

In  this  explanation  of  our  personal  views  we  realize  that 
Professor  Saintsbury  is  opposed  to  us;  but  we  wish  merely  to  ex- 
plain our  view,  not  to  refute  him,  though  we  shall  use  his  ideas  as 
a  guide  for  our  own.  He  has  told  us  that  were  he  writing  a  treat- 
ise on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  St.  Thomas  "would  have 
ample  space,"  but  that  "according  to  his  ideas  of  literary  criticism 
he  does  not  come  in."  This  remark  is  worthy  of  analysis  and  we 
shall  analyze  it.  There  are,  it  seems,  two  forms  of  the  Beautiful: 
(i)  that  which  speculation  may  define  and  explain,  and  this  is 
called  philosophical,  and  (2)  that  which,  without  meta- 
physical speculation,  may  be  drunk  in  and  enjoyed  by  the  senses. 
The  two  forms  may  be  distinguished  by  the  faculties  in  man 
which  they  affect  and  thus  we  may  term  them  the  intellectual 
beauty  and  the  sensuous  beauty. 

In  other  words  when  Hamlet  says, 

"Give  me  the  man,  that  is  not  passions'  slave 
And  I  will  wear   him  in  nvy  heart's  core 
Aye  in  my  heart  of  hearts!" 
he  is  appealing  to  the  senses.     There  is  in  his  remarks  a  beauty — 
not  the  picturesque  form,  but  the  beauty  of  truth — and  because  he 
presents  this  in  imagery,  because  he  depicts  his  just  man  as  a  jewel 
to  be  treasured  even  in  our  heart's  core,  the  beauty  may  be  termed 
sensuous.     On  the   other   hand    the  scriptural  phrase, — "Blessed  is 
the  man  who  has  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly" — is   a 
dry  enunciation  of  the  same  truth,  and  therefore   though    contain- 
ing the  beauty  of  Truth,  it  has  not  the  beauty  of  expression. 

We  shall  see  later  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  devoted 
all  their  talents  to  the  establishment  of  this  latter  form  of  the 
Beautiful,  neglecting,  we  may  admit,  the  former.  But  because  the 
beauty  of  expression  is  nothing  without  the  underlying  thought, 
we  must  grant  that  they  who  defined,  explained,  insisted  upon 
the  thought  are  deserving  of  some   consideration  even  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  literary  criticism.  You  cannot  separate  expression  from 
thought,  any  more  than  you  can  separate,  shadow  from  substance. 
All  literature  is  imbued  with  thought,  and,  granting  a  worthy  ex- 
pression, on  the  thought  defends  the  real  value  of  the  literature  in 
question. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  Patristic  and  the  scholastic  writers 
generally.  Professor  Saintsbury  assures  us  in  his  truly  admirable 
"History  of  Criticism"  that  it  was  "not  merely  but  wholly  impossible 
that  the  Dark  and  the  Middle  Ages  could  produce  much  criticism 
— or  any  speaking  strictly."  His  reasons  for  so  thinking  are 
clearly  put.  What  might  be  called  (<a  Puritan  attitude  to  litera- 
ture," was  "almost  indispensable  to  the  Church  Militant.  litera- 
ture and  Heathen  religion,  and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  were,  it 
might  even  seem,  inextricably  connected.  If  you  wrote  an  epic 
you  had  to  begin  with  Jove  or  some  other  false  god;  if  you  wrote 
a  parcel  of  epigrams  it  was  practically  de  rigueur  to  accuse  some- 
body of  unnatural  vices,  or  affect  a  partiality  to  them  yourself. 
But  even  if  things  had  been  better — if  there  had  been  no  danger 
of  relapse  in  faith,  and  none  of  the  worst  kind  in  practice — it  was 
inevitable  that  the  poor  Fine  Arts  should  seem  vain  and  trifling 
exercises  to  that  intense  'otherworldliness'  which  had  come  as  an 
alternative  to  secular  absorption  in  things  secular." 

This  is  admirably  said  and  it  seems  to  be,  or  for  present  pur- 
poses it  may  be  assumed  to  be,  entirely  true.  It  might  be  added 
moreover  that  some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  literature  as  it  then 
existed  as  the  vi?ium  Diaboli.  But  must  we  conclude  that  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  criticism  during  that  epoch?  Not  on  the 
face  of  it,  because  from  the  very  fact  that  the  Fathers  regarded 
Pagan  literature  as  inextricably  connected  with  the  Seven  Capi- 
tal Sins,  they  manifested  a  sense  of  criticism,  and  indeed  a  higher 
criticism,  a  tendency  towards  something  which  does  not  exist  in 
Pagan  literature.  Of  course  to  establish  this  proposition  fully  one 
would  have  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the  schol- 
astics, and  see  just  what  their  purpose  is  in  identifying  Pagan 
literature  with  the  Seven  Capital  Sins,  and  examine  the  substitute 
they  offer  or  at  least  suggest.  This  was  partly  done  in  our  former 
article,  and  it  only  remains  now  to  examine  whether  or  not  this  at- 
titude is  in  itself  altogether  uncritical. 
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The  Fathers  almost  unanimously  maintain,  and  in  this  they 
agree  with  modern  critics,  that  art,  be  it  literary  or  otherwise, 
must  ever  be  an  expression  of  the  Beautiful;  they  maintain  more- 
over with  Plato,  and  in  this  they  are  not  always  supported  by 
modern  critics,  that  the  Beautiful  must  ever  be  understood  as  the 
Sheen  of  the  True,  the  Splendor  Veri.  Again,  and  on  this  point 
they  differ  essentially  from  most  modern  critics,  they  seek  for  the 
True  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  either  in  God  or  in  creatures,  as 
reflecting  the  perfections  of  God.  "Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thy- 
self, O  God,  and  our  hearts  cannot  find  rest  until  they  rest  in 
Thee!"  is  St.  Augustine's  enunciation  of  the  truth,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  the  saying  is  properly  understood,  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  literature  and  capable  of  being  interpreted  into  an  un- 
failing norm  of  literary  excellence.  So  again  when  the  same  saint 
writes:  "Men  go  forth  and  admire  lofty  mountains,  and  broad 
seas,  and  roaring  torrents  and  the  ocean,  and  the  course  of  the 
stars,  and  forget  their  own  selves  while  doing  so" — he  does  not  con- 
demn this  love  for  nature,  else  he  would  grieve  over  his  folly  in 
passing  that  memorable  night  by  his  mother's  side,  when  gazing 
out  upon  the  works  of  God,  he  gathered  in  the  sweetness  of  love 
which  ever  after  filled  his  great  soul. 

Thus,  then,  the  Fathers,  who  connected  literature  with  the 
Seven  Capital  Sins, —  whose  strictures  on  Pagan  literature  tended 
to  the  effect  to  which  the  strictures  of  modern  lovers  of  purity  and 
truth  on  the  "I,aus  Veneris"  or  the  "Omar  Khayyam  tend, — were, 
in  so  doing,  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  art,  inasmuch  as 
they  demanded  and  to  a  degree  attained  a  higher  thought  ele- 
ment in  letters.  But  were  their  grounds  solid?  Surely  no  one 
can  doubt  that  they  entered  into  the  fibre  of  the  question,  in  de- 
manding Truth  unsullied  by  the  dross  of  earth,  Truth  direct  from 
the  Source  of  Truth.  But  where  will  you  find  all  this?  In  their 
homilies,  in  their  sermons,  in  their  letters,  wherever  they  deal 
with  man  as  a  "being  of  genius,  passion,  intellect,  conscience, 
power."  Take  for  instance  St.  Augustine's  Confessions  on  which 
Professor  Saintsbury  has  built  his  idea  of  Patristic  disregard  for 
Letters.  These  same  Confessions,  according  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing contain  more  criticism  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  Pagan 
writers,  taken  collectively. 
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This  is  our  view  of  the  matter,  but,  it  requires  some  explana- 
tion and  proof.  In  the  first  place  some  will  be  inclined  to  see  in 
this  the  former  fallacy  of  not  distinguishing  literature  from  literary 
criticism.  Most  writers  admit  that  the  "Confessions"  is  a  work  of 
literary  merit,  but  few  will  see  in  it  any  semblance  of  criticism. 
Now  what  is  criticism?.  According  to  Professor  Saintsbury,  it  is  a 
thing  "pretty  much  the  same  as  the  reasoned  Literary  Taste,  the 
attempt  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  makes  literature pleasarit  and 
therefore  good"  If  this  definition  be  true,  then  there  is  no  criticism 
in  the  Confessions,  none  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  and  others  are  justified  in  speaking  of  the  Dark  and 
Middle  Ages  as  devoid  of  light  in  this  particular.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  criticism  is  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  makes  litera- 
ture good  and  therefore  pleasant,  no  one  can  doubt  the  existence  of 
criticism  in  these  copious  writers  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  Their 
whole  life  was  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  the  good,  the 
moral  good;  their  works  are  full  of  precepts,  that  tend  this  way; 
and  in  particular,  the  spirit  of  Augustine's  Confessions,  what  is  it 
but  the  IyOve  of  God  above  all  things  else,  the  Love  of  all  things 
else  in  God  and  for  God,  the  determination  of  the  good  and  there- 
fore of  the  pleasant  in  art  and  the  works  of  man  generally. 

This  then,  in  brief,  is  the  difference  between  Mr.  Saintsbury 
and  ourselves,  a  difference  on  the  fundamental  concept  of  criticism. 
We  might  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  our  respective  definitions, 
but  this  paper  is  already  too  lengthy.  In  conclusion,  therefore, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Saintsbury  that  according  to  his  concept  of  lit- 
erary criticism  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  do  not  come  in;  but  be- 
cause we  have  a  different  concept,  they  appeal  to  us  even  as  critics. 
They  sought  the  good,  the  highest  good  of  their  fellow  mortals, 
and  so  they  set  the  seal  of  reprobation  on  the  corrupt  letters  of 
their  day,  they  realized  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was  the  soul's 
salvation,  that  all  else  was  subordinate,  of  little  or  of  no  import- 
ance either  in  letters  or  in  anything  else,  except  as  a  means  to  the 
one  great  end,  Eternal  Happiness. 

Unfortunately  this  spirit  did  not  last,  the  storm  arose  and  the 
winds  blew,  the  Northern  wind,  if  you  wish,  and  left  but  a  few 
remnants  of  that  mighty  edifice  of  religion  and  happiness  and 
peace  for  which  the  Mediaeval  giants  were  laying  the  foundations; 
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the  Reformation  came  just  as  the  first  great  arches  were  beginning 
to  rise,  and  it  marred  the  work  begun.  Hence  though  many  writers 
caught  in  part,  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers,  none  of  the  great  literary 
geniuses,  except  perhaps  Dante,  caught  it  in  its  luxuriant  entirety. 
The  literature  of  modern  times  is  good,  very  good;  but  if  all  the 
harmony  of  our  poetry  and  all  the  force  and  dignity  of  our  prose 
were  influenced  by  that  "otherworldliness"  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
we  would    have   a   higher,    a    better    and  a  more  elevating  litera- 


ture than  we  now  possess. 


Sophomore. 


WAR 


AN   HOMERIC   FRAGMENT 


Dark  clouds  of  war  roll  madly  on, 
While  warriors  grim  their  armor  don, 
And  prancing  steeds  in  haughty  pride, 
Toss  up  their  heads  with  nostrils  wide. 

The  clash  of  steel  on  steel  rings  out 
High  o'er  the  vengeful  foeman's  shout, 
And  fields  are  hot  with  glorious  blood 
That  wets  the  grass  in  crimson  flood. 

Hkrold  Spridgen,  First  Academic. 
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THE  FKAIRIE  JUDGMENT 


A  PLAY  IN   ONE  ACT 

BY 

MARTIN  V.  MERLE 

Cast 

Robert  Harron,  Sheriff  and  telegraph  operator   at    Diablo,  Ariz. 
John  Warren,  a  rancher. 
Joe  Ross,  a  cowpuncher. 
Manuel  Vegas,  a  half-breed. 

Scene 

The  Sheriff's  office  in  the  telegraph  station  at    Diablo,  Arizona. 

Time — One  night  late  in  March. 

{Curtain  rises.  Candle  on  mantle  lighted — lights  half  down. 
Fire  in  grate.  Windstorm  conti7iually  raging  outside.  Ross  is  dis- 
covered at  table  arra?iging  papers.  Enter  Manuel  Vegas  with  arm- 
ful of  wood,  and  paper  containing  picture  of  a  man  o?i  first  page.  He 
goes  over  to  grate  a?id  drops  wood — lays  paper  on  table.) 

Manuel — Hello  Joe!     Where's  the  senor? 

Ross — Didn't  get  in  yet. 

Manuel — Well,  I'm  glad  this  day  is  over.  Whew!  but  it's 
cold  outside;  and  how  the  wind  does  whistle  across  the  prairie. 

Ross — Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  won't  stand  much  show  of  getting  to 
the  cabin  tonight.  {Manuel  arranges  wood  hi  fire.)  Arizona's  a 
mighty  good  place  for  folks  as  is  born  in  it,  but  I'm  darned  if  I 
can  see  any  reason  for  Eastern  chaps  settling  down  here.  It's  all 
right  for  sick  folks  that  come  here  to  die,  but  how  a  man  like  Bob 
Harron  stands  it,  is  more  than  I  can  see.  Why,  he's  been  in  Dia- 
blo for  more'n  twelve  years  now. — I  wonder  what's  keeping  him 
here.  {Goes  up  to  window  and  looks  out.)  My,  but  it's  blowing  a 
gale;  a  stranger  wouldn't  stand  much  chance  in  these  parts  tonight. 
{he picks  up  paper  that  Manuel  laid  on  table?)  The  Needles  Gazette 
never  has  much  news  in  it  worth  reading,  {opens  it  without  look- 
ing at  first  page?)  Mostly  tells  of  people  as  were  cured  by  patent 
medicines,  and  gives  their  picture,  {turning  back  to  first  page?) 
Hello!  this  is  no  patent  medicine  picture! 
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Manuel — What's  that? 

Ross — {reading)  "Jonn  Warren  Wanted  in  Needles  for  Maver- 
icking."  Well,  that's  interesting  enough,  {reads)  "Last  night 
six  calves  were  missing  from  Burwell's  ranch,  and  were  found  on 
the  range  off  Coyote  Creek  early  this  morning,  branded  with  a 
crop  and  capital  L  in  a  circle.  The  brand  was  immediately  traced 
to  John  Warren,  the  rancher  and  cowpuncher  who  has  been  sus- 
pected for  sometime  past.  As  soon  as  the  news  spread,  a  mob 
formed  with  the  intention  of  taking  Warren  prisoner.  However, 
when  they  arrived  at  his  ranch,  he  had  already  left  and  his  wife 
could  give  them  no  information.  The  mob  started  out  at  once  and 
traced  the  criminal  to  Smith's  flat,  where  they  lost  the  trail.  Posses 
are  out  in  large  numbers,  and  if  the  man  is  taken  alive,  the  mob 
will  show  no  mercy.  Lynching  is  the  cattleman's  law  for  maver- 
icking!" — Well,  that's  something  like  news.  Let's  see  {looking  at 
heading)  this  is  Wednesday  evening's  paper,  and  today's  Friday. 
He's  been  gone  two  days  now.  Maybe  though,  they've  caught 
him  by  this.  Wonder  if  the  sheriff  received  any  information.  I'll 
leave  the  paper  here  where  he  can  see  it  when  he  comes  in.  {lays 
paper  folded  with  article  up)  Guess  you'd  better  go  in  and  see 
about  getting  his  supper,  Manuel.  Bob'll  be  in  most  any  time 
now,  and  this  wind'll  cut  out  an  appetite  for  him.  {gets  hat  and 
coat  from  peg)  I'll  just  about  make  the  cabin  before  the  rain  comes 
down,     {going  to  door  R  in  flat)     Good  night!     {exit). 

Manuel — Good  night,  Joe!  {picking  tip  paper)  You'll  swing 
for  doin'  that  Mr. — whatever  your  name  is.  I  can't  read  because 
I'm  not  educated — but  I  know  that  you'll  swing,  just  as  sure  as 
they  catch  you.  {lays  paper  on  table)  I  guess  the  senor  will  want 
some  supper  tonight,  {going  to  door  R,  turn,  looks  at  paper)  That's 
likely  what  you  won't  get — you  poor  maverick  man.     {exit). 

{Enter  Robert  Harron  hurriedly  through  door  R  in  flat. 

Harron — Whew!  what  a  night!  {taki?ig  off  coat  and  hat)  A 
thunder  storm  is  brewing,  and  will  break  before  long.  I  wonder 
if  Joe  has  gone,    {calls)  Hello  Manuel! 

Manuel — {off  R)  Yes,  senor! 

Harron — Has  Ross  gone? 

Manuel — {off  R)  Yes,  senor. 

Harron — I  hope  he  gets  to  the  cabin  all   right.     A  man  must 
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know  this  prairie  to  venture  out  on  a  night  like  this. 

{Enter  Manuel  door  L). 

Manuel — {L  C)  Hello,  senor!  How  do  you  like  this  for  a 
storm? 

Harmon — It's  a  bad  night,  Manuel — a  bad  night. 

Manuel — You'll  enjoy  a  good  supper,  senor. 

Harron — I  had  supper,  Manuel,  down  at  your  mother's  cabin. 
I  called  for  some  things  she  was  mending  for  me,  and  she  sat  me 
down  to  the  finest  dish  of  tortillas  I've  ever  tasted.  By  the  way 
she  had  not  finished  my  things,  so  you  can  bring  them  over  with 
you  in  the  morning.  You  needn't  wait,  now,  Manuel,  you  can  go. 
It  isn't  likely  that  there  will  be  any  messages  tonight,  so  I'll  shut 
up  shop  and  turn  in. 

Manuel — {going  to  peg  for  hat)  All  right,  senor. 

Harron — Keep  your  eyes  open,  Manuel;  there  may  be  some 
strangers  on  the  prairie  tonight,  who  have  lost  their  way.  I  wasn't 
sure  of  it  myself,  even  after  all  these  years. 

Manuel — And  you've  been  here  a  long  time,  senor. 

Harron — Twelve  years,  Manuel. 

Manuel — Joe — he  and  I  were  talking  about  you  tonight, 
and  wondering  what  brought  you   down  to  these  parts, 

Harron — {musingly)  What  brought  me  here? 

Manuel — Yes,  senor. 

Harron — Sometimes  Manuel  I  don't  know  what  brought  me 
here.     I  often  wonder  why  I  came — if  I  was  right  in  coming. 

Manuel — {R  C)  Ah!  senor.  We  think  you  were  right — very 
right. 

Harron — But  you — you,  who  think  I  was  right — don't  know. 

Manuel — Don't  know  what,  senor? 

Harron — Don't  know — ah!  well,  Manuel,  we  all  make  mis- 
takes sometimes — and  sometimes  they  are  for  the  best,  {turning  to 
him)  Do  you  know,  my  boy,  you've  made  me  think  tonight — think 
of  what  might  have  been  had  I  stayed  on  there,  in  Boston.  I  had 
a  great  trouble,  Manuel,  a  trouble  of  the  heart.  I  had  a  friend, 
very  dear  to  me — how  dear,  he  will  never  know.  We  were  boys 
together — and  side  by  side  we  grew  up  into  manhood.  Then  it's 
the  old  story — we  both  loved  the  same  girl — both  loved  her  madly. 
She  thought  much  of  me,  but — well,  she  loved    him — really,    truly 
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loved  him,  and  she  married  him.  It  seemed  then,  Manuel,  as  if  a 
great  light  had  gone  out  of  my  life,  and  I  was  alone — alone,  grop- 
ing in  the  dark.  I  wandered  around  with  no  place  to  go,  nothing 
in  view,  until  I  struck  Arizona — Arizona  the  great,  glorious  plain, 
with  its  unburdened  freedom.  I  went  on  a  cattle  ranch  and  I 
learned  cowpunching.  I  learned  to  love  it — the  air,  the  sand,  the 
sage,  the  cactus — all  grew  sweet  to  me,  and — and — well  Manuel,  I 
just  stayed  on  here  all  these  years.  I  belong  to  the  West  now, 
and  I  love  the  people  in  it.  My  past  is  rolling  away  in  the  golden 
clouds  of  memory,  and  I — I  am  just  Bob  Harron,    sheriff  of  Diablo. 

Manuel — Ah,  senor!  you  loved  and  were  not  loved.  That  is 
sad.     But  who  knows,  senor,  love  may  come  again. 

Harron — No,  Manuel,  not  to  me — never. 

Manuel — And  have  you  never  heard  from  your  friend  and — 
and  her,  in  all  these  years? 

Harron — I  heard  from  time  to  time  for  several  years.  Then 
our  correspondence  ceased.  He  was  in  the  bank  in  Boston,  while 
I — I  was  so  many,  many  miles  away.  He  may  have  forgotten  me 
Manuel,  but  I  love  him  still  just  as  I  did  in  the  old  days. 

Manuel — And  she,  senor? 

Harron — Is  only  a  memory,  Manuel. 

Manuel — What  was  the  senorita's  name? 

Harron — Alice — Alice  St.  John. 

Manuel — And  the  senor's? 

Harron — John  Warren. 

Manuel — -{starting}  John  Warren! 

Harron — {surprised)   Yes — what's  the  matter,  boy? 

Manuel — Nothing,  senor — nothing,  only  I — 

Harron — Only  what? 

Manuel — Only — nothing.  I  once  heard  that  name,  senor — 
once  in  Needles. 

Harron — Once  in  Needles?  Well,  there's  nothing  strange  in 
that,  Manuel;  there  are  many  names  the  same  all  over  the  world — 
though  I  only  knew  one  John  Warren. 

Manuel — And,  senor,  your  John  Warren;  you  have  not  heard 
of  him — for  years? 

Harron — For  all  of  eight  years  now. 

Manuel — And  you  still  keep  a  place  in  your  heart  for  him? 
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Harron — His  memory  is  the  dearest  thing  I  have? 

Manuel — Even  dearer  than  the  senorita's? 

Harron — Even  dearer — than  the  senorita's. 

Manuel — Well,  (going  tozvard  door  R  in  flat)  I  will  go  now, 
senor,  and  I  will  watch  for  any  strangers  as  you  advise.  Good 
night  senor,  senor. 

Harron — Good  night,  Manuel. 

Manuel — And — thank  you  for  your  story,  senor.  (aside)  His 
name  was  John  Warren,     (exit.) 

Harron — (  bolting  door)  What  a  strange  fellow  Manuel  is. 
He  wonders  why  I  came  out  here. — I  wonder  why  I  came.  And 
he  knew  a  John  Warren  once — in  Needles,  (picks  up  paper)  A 
funny  coincidence,  (reads)  "John  Warren  Wanted  in  Needles  for 
Mavericking.' ' — John —  Warren —  John —  Manuel's  John  Warren. 
This  picture — this  picture — My  God!  its  my  John  Warren — No! — 
No! — (laughs  hysterically)  This — this  a  dream — this — my  mind  is 
confused  from  Manuel's  stupid  questions — its — (reads)  "John  War- 
ren Wanted  in  Needles  for  Mavericking." — Manuel  knew  a  John 
Warren  once — in  Needles. — It's  his  John  Warren — his — but  the 
picture — the  picture — this  face  is — my  John  Warren.  There's 
something  wrong — its  the  storm — I'm  stifling — my  nerves — My 
God!  it's  a  lie — a  lie  every  word  of  it — I — I — its  a  damnable  lie! — 
(he  stares  blankly  at  the  paper  before  him)  Manuel's  a  fool — he  nev- 
er knew  a  John  Warren  in  Needles — he  never — My  God!  what  a 
wild  night  this  is.  It's  filling  my  mind  with  horrible  fantasies — 
dreams — (crushes  paper)  dreams  from  which  I  must — I  will    awake. 

(He  goes  to  grate  and  throws  paper  in  fire.  Then  he  lights  la?np 
on  table \  and  places  it  on  window  sill).  It  may  help  some  poor  wan- 
derer to  find  his  way. 

(He  takes  pipe  from  mantle  aud  sits  before  fire)  Even  the  flames 
have  faces  in  them — faces  that  all  flicker  into  one — into  one — John 
— John  Warren. 

(He  slowly  falls  asleep.  A  loud  rap  on  door.  No  answer.  An- 
other rap  louder  than  before.  Harron  starts  up.)  It  must  have  been 
the  wind  and  the  storm,  (rises)  The  storm,  (another  rap)  No — 
no — it's  Manuel.  He  couldn't  find  his  way.  (taking  lamp  and  go- 
ing to  door)  No  wonder  on  such  a  night. 

(He  opens  door.      Warren  is  crouching  in  the  doorway)  Who  are 
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you?     What  do  you  want? 

Warren — Shelter — shelter  from  the  storm! 

Harron — Come  inside  and  close  the  door.  (  Warren  enters 
and  Harron  recognizes  him)  Warren!  Jack!  Thank  God  it's  you, 
come  to  me  out  of  the  past! 

Warren — {rushing  into  his  arms)  Harron!  My  old  Bob  Har- 
ron.    Where  did  you  come  from? 

Harron — I  live  here.  This  is  my  home.  But  where  did  you 
come  from? 

Warren — I  don't  know.  I've  wandered  over  the  prairie  and 
the  desert  all  through  the  day,  and  far  into  the  night.  Give  me 
something  to  drink: — water — brandy — anything — I'm  done  up. 
{sinks  into  chair  before  fire) 

{Harron  takes  flask  from  his  pocket  and  gives  it  to  Warren^  who 
empties  it) 

Warrfn — There,  now!  I  feel  better — much  better.  How  it  burns 
— and  how  cold  this  room  is.  {moving  nearer  fire)  Do — do — you 
know  what  has  happened? 

Harron — Don't  let's  talk  about  that  now.  I'll  get  you  some 
food — you'll  feel  the  better  for  it.  {crossing  to  door)  Stay  here  till 
I  return — and — keep  away  from  the  window,  {exit) 

{  Warre?i  slips  cautiously  over  to  window  and  closes  the  blind.  He 
looks  around  the  room  and  starts  when  he  sees  telegraph  apparat?/s.) 

Warren — My  God!  this  is  the  telegraph  station.  He  must  be 
the  operator.  One  tick  of  that  machine  would  bring — no — no — lie 
wouldn't — he  wouldn't! 

{Enter  Harron  with  tray  of  food  which  he  places  on  one  cor- 
7ier  of  table?) 

Harron — Here,  now,  Jack;  eat  this  and — and  don't  be  afraid. 
You're  safe  here. 

Warren — Safe? — safe? — What  have  I  to  be  safe  from? — You 
— do  not  know  what  has  happened? 

Harron — Yes,  I  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

Warren — {moving  to  him)  And — and  do  you  believe  it? 

Harron — {quietly)  No!  not  a  word  of  it. 

Warren — Thank  God!  Thank  God!  {leaning  over  table)  Can 
you  save  me?  Save  me  from  the  howling  pack  of  men  who  have 
pursued  me  all  over  the  earth?   They're  not  men;  they're  wolves — 
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wolves  every  one  of  them — and — and  they'd  tear  me  limb  from 
limb  if  they  caught  me. 

Harron — I'll  do  what  I  can,  Jack — I  am  the  sheriff  here. 

Warren — (starting  up)  What!  you! — you  are  the  sheriff? 

Harron — Yes — the  sheriff  of  this  county;  so  you  see  you 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

Warren — No — nothing — to — fear. 

Harron — Don't  excite  yourself;  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  thought 
you  were  in  Boston. 

Warren — Yes — yes  I  was— in  Boston.  But  that  was  twelve 
— no — eight  years  ago.  I  wandered  down  here  and  settled 
on  a  cattle  ranch  in  Needles.  The  wild  life  of  the  cow- 
puncher  always  appealed  to  me,  and  I  took  it  up.  I  got  on  toler- 
ably well  for  awhile,  and  made  money — mostly  gambling.  Then  I 
bought  a  few  acres  and  I  bought  some  stock,  too.  The  ranch  did 
well  for  a  while,  then  the  cattle  began  to  die  off  in  the  wintertime. 
The  folks  around  my  place  didn't  seem  to  like  me — I  don't  know 
why — but  they  didn't.  Well,  sometimes  I'd  sell  a  little  stock — 
and  sometimes  I'd  make  money — gambling.  With  the  money  I 
always  bought  stock.  It  was  hard  keeping  up  though,  and  luck 
was  dead  against  me.  Then,  there  was  Alice — you  remember, 
Alice  St.  John;  she's  my  wife,  and  there's  a  child,  too,  a  little  angel. 
Well,  two  nights  ago  some  calves  were  missing  from  Burwell's 
ranch,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  found  on  the  range  with 
— with  my  brand  on  'em.  But  it's  a  lie,  Bob!  I  never  stole  'em — 
I  never  stole  'em. 

(  Warren  buries  his  head  in  his  hands.) 

Harron — {advancing  a  step)     Why  did  you  run  away? 

Warren — Because — because  I  was  afraid  they  would  lynch 
me.  There's  no  law  for  mavericking  where  cattle-men  are  con- 
cerned, and  they  won't  give  me  a  trial.  But  Bob!  you  believe  I 
didn't  do  it,  don't  you? 

Harron — How  could  your  brand  have  been  on  the  cattle? 

Warren — I  don't  know — I  don't  know. 

Harron — Was  your  brand  missing  from  the  ranch? 

Warren — I  left  that  morning  early,  before  I  had  time  to  look. 

Harron — Jack,  will  you  face  a  fair  trial  if  I  protect  you  from 
the  mob? 
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(  Warren  hesitates.) 

Harron — Will  you  face  a  fair  trial? 

Warren — Yes — yes — I  will. — But  you  believe  me,  Bob,  say 
you  believe  me! 

Harron — (placing  his  hand  on  Warren's  shoulder)  I  believe 
you  Jack — and  I  will  help  you  for  the  sake  of  Alice — your  wife, 
and  the  child. 

Warren — (eagerly)  And — and 

Harron — Yes,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  old  times  together. 

(Harron  walks  to  the  telegraph  machi?ie.) 

Warren — What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Harron — I  am  going  to  telegraph  to  Needles  that  I  have 
taken  you  prisoner,  and  have  examined  you;  that  I  find  you 
innocent,  and  can  prove  your  innocence,  that  I,  myself,  will 
bring  you  to  Needles,  where  you  will  stand  fair  trial,  and  I  will 
plead  your  cause,  for  I  believe  you,  Jack,  implicitly. 

(Harron  touches  the  key  once?) 

Warren — (catching  his  arm.)  No — no!  don't  tell  'em — don't 
tell  'em  an}'thing!  It's  no  use — they — they  wouldn't  believe  it.  My 
God!  they  wouldn't  believe  it! 

Harron — (sending  message)     They  will  believe  it — every  word 
— They  must  believe  the  truth. 

Warren — (turning  and  staring  blankly  into  the  fire)  They 
must  believe  the  truth. 

(He  sinks  into  chair,  and  after  a  pause  he  turns  to  Harron?)  Bob 
— Bob — what  would  you  say  to  a  man  who  had  deceived  you? 

Harron — (without  looking  up)  I'd  call  him  a  liar,  which  he'd 
probably  consider  a  compliment. 

Warren — (agitated)  But — but  suppose — suppose  the  man  de- 
ceived you  because  he  was — a  coward? 

Harron — (turning  and  facing  Warren)  In  that  case  I'd  call 
him  a  damnable   liar! 

Warren — That's  what  I  wanted  to  know — I — I  am  the  man 
the  mob  is  hunting  for  and  I  am — guilty. 

Harron — (starts,  then  walks  calmly  over  to  Warren)  You  cur! 

(He  rushes  to  table  and  touches  key-board  twice.  Warren  springs 
at  him  and  clutches  his  arm.) 

Warren — My  God!  man!  not   that! — not   that!     Kill  me  here 
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and   now!     But  don't  call  that  pack  of  howling  wolves — don't,  for 
God's  sake  let  them  get  me! 

{He  falls  and  grovels  at  Harron"  s  feet?) 

Harron — (looking  down  at  Warren)  And  you — you  are  the 
thing  I  once  called  friend.  After  all  these  years  you  come  back 
to  me,  tonight — a  criminal,  (shudders)  And  you  lie — lie  to  me — 
and  then  you  ask  for  justice.  Mine  is  the  judgment  to  give  you 
now,  and  God  help  me,  I  am  standing  in  the  dark.  Why  didn't 
you  go  on — on  into  the  heart  of  the  burning  desert  and  die  there, 
alone.  Man,  I  loved  you  once  as  only  one  man  can  love  another. 
But  I  won't  judge  you  now;  Heaven  forbid!  God  sent  you  to  me 
tonight  and  you  are  in  my  hands!  One  touch  more  on  that  key  is 
your  death  sentence!  Justice  demands  that  I  give  you  up! — Jus- 
tice! {turning from  him)  Justice!  But  is  this  justice?  Is  it  justice 
to  hand  this  man  over  to  the  mob?  What  are  they,  but  a  pack  of 
illegal  hounds  who  would  not  even  let  him  taste  of  justice?  They 
would  tear  him  limb  from  limb,  and  the  law  would  go  unavenged! 
It's  too  late  now  for  the  law,  for  these  fiends  are  on  his  track! 
(turning  to  Warren)  Go!  Go  out  into  the  night  from  where  you 
came;  I  will  not  harm  you! — I^eave  the  state  on  the  earliest  train! 
— Never  write  to  me  or  communicate  with  me  in  any  way! — Write 
once  to  your  wife,  and  I  shall  arrange  for  her  and  the  child  to  fol- 
low you! — I  shall  give  you  enough  money  to  carry  }'ou  safely  across 
the  border — then — then  your  life  belongs  to  yourself! 

(Harron  turns  to  table  and  takes  roll  of  bills  from  drawer.  He 
counts  out  five,  and  gives  them  to  Warren.  Warren  sobs  and  clutches 
Harron" s  hand  and  covers  it  with  kisses.) 

Harron — (standing  calm  and  rigid)  Don't  say  you're  sorry! 
Don't  even  thank  me!  But  go — go  before  it  is  all  too  late! 

(  Warren  gets  up  and  goes  slowly  to  door.  Harron  goes  to  grate 
and  takes  papers  and  tobacco  and  rolls  cigarette.) 

Warren — (turning  with  hand  outstretched)  Good  bye  Bob,  and 
God  bless  you! 

Harron — (witho?it  tur?iing)  Good  bye,    Mr.  Warren! 

(  Warren  starts,  turns  and  exits  slowly). 

(Harron  crosses  to  door  a?id  bolts  it,  then  goes  over  to  table  and 
blows  out  lamp.  He  moves  chair  in  front  of  fire  and  sits  in  the  soft 
red  glow  smoking  his  cigarette). 

(Slow  Curtain.) 
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"CONSUMMATUM    EST 

'Tis  finished  !     Tliou  hast  said  it,  God  of  light, — 
All  that  thou  didst  decree  to  do  is  done; 
The  bitter  battle  fought,  the  course  is  run 

And  Thou  hast  conquered  by  Thy  wondrous  might! 

Ah,  wondrous  'twas  in  truth!     Behold  the  plight 
Of  God's  eternal,  sole-begotten  Son, 
Pierced  hand  and  foot,  despised,  reviled,  as  one 

O'er  whom  hung  heavy  crime's  most  hideous  blight ! 

'Tis  finished  now;  the  Christ  hath  done  His  part, 
E'en  to  the  opening  of  His  sacred  Heart  ! 

The  rest  remains  with  us,  if  we  would  rise 
From  out  the  depths  of  foul  iniquities, — 
But  ah,  what  is  the  rest?     A  firm  desire 
To  catch  one  spark  of  love's  consuming  fire. 

Robt.  Fitzgerald,  '06. 

"IN   PACE    IN   IDIPSUM    DORMIAM    ET   REOUIESCAM" 

Move  gently,  Joseph,  toward  thy  rock-built  tomb  ! 
That  Corpse  is  holy,  though  the  Spirit's  fled, 
Though  wounded  sore  from  foot  to  crown  of  head 

That  Flesh,  formed  spotless  in  the  Virgin's  Womb, 

Is  pure,  all  pure;  though  mangled,  though  the  doom 
Of  weary  death  rests  on  it,  soon  'twill  shed 
The  glorious  light  of  hope  to  countless  dead 

Detained  in  weary  Limbo's  rayless  gloom  ! 

And  Thou,  sweet  Savior,  rest  in  peace,  sleep  on  ! 
No  warrior  e'er  deserved  such  glorious  rest; 

Thy  work  is  o'er,  thy  Father's  will  is  done; 

Sleep  on  and  may  the  Angels  guard  Thy  blest 

And  holy  Body,  till  the  appointed  hour 

When  Thou  shalt  rise  triumphant  in  Thy  power. 

Martin  Carter,  '06. 
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"nonne  decet" 

Is  it  not  fitting  that  the  Christ  should  die, 

Should  bear  upon  his  flesh  the  bleeding  wounds, 
And  thus  in  triumph  'mid  th'  exulting  sounds 

Of  choirs  Angelic,  Heaven's  best  symphony, 

Arise  in  all  the  power  and  majesty 

And  all  the  glory  that  in  Heaven  surrounds 
His  throne?     Ah,  how  our  God  confounds, 

With  strength  in  weakness,  man's  arch  enemy  ! 

Is  it  not  fitting?     Thus  the  Christ  hath  spake; 

We  murmur;  yea  'twas  so,  for  our  poor  sake  ! 
And  if  the  Savior  enters  into  bliss 
Through  woes  innumerable,  if  'twas  His 

To  die,  to  suffer  e'er  he  rose  again, 

Shall  we  like  cowards  fly  earth's  paltry  pain? 

Francis  Lejeal,  '06, 

"O   MORS,    EGO   ERO   MORS   TUA  !" 

No  more,  O  Death,  with  haggard  ghastly  mien, 

And  fierce  hate  glaring  from  thy  hollow  eye; 

But  veiled  in  calm  and  beauteous  majesty, 
And  in  thine  eye  a  love  light,  deep,  serene, — 
Thou  standest  waiting.     Ah,  could  we  but  screen 

From  His  pure  gaze,  the  soul's  deformity; 

'Twere  rapture  to  thy  fond  embrace  to  fly 
And  quit  the  sordid  love  of  things  terrene! 

Erstwhile  an  archer  dread  with  poisoned  dart; 

A  harbinger  foreboding  blackest  doom; 
Fell,  ruthless  canker  to  the  noblest  heart; 

Life's  sternest  foe;  dark  mystery  of  gloom; — 
All  this  thou  wast!     Christ  conquered;  brief  thy  pain, 
And  thou  art  now  an  angel  in  His  train. 

F.  H.,  '06. 
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THE  BLACti    PUMA 


The  full  moou  had  well-nigh  reached  the  zenith,  whence  from 
among  myriad  stars,  twinkling  like  spangles  on  a  mantle  of  dark 
blue  velvet,  it  cast  a  shadowy  light  over  the  surroundings  of  Bald 
Mountain,  revealing  clustering  hills  and  dark  canons  and  the  broad 
prairies  stretching  out  in  long,  undulating  waves.  The  scene  was 
grand  but  its  grandeur  was  wasted  on  Nakoma;  his  eager  eyes 
never  ceased  to  scan  the  trees  and  boulders,  and  his  moccasoned 
feet  never  faltered  in  their  cautious  steps  along  the  ragged  edge 
of  the  little  canon.  The  manner  in  which  the  Indian  lad  alter- 
nately crouched  and  crept  stealthily  forward,  the  silver-mounted 
rifle  clutched  tightly  in  one  tawny  hand,  betrayed  the  fact  that 
his  whole  mind  and  all  his  energies  were  concentrated  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  daring  plan;  but  none  knew  except  Nakoma 
himself  that  the  plot  had  for  its  object  the  killing  of  Wa-chee-chee, 
the  giant  black  puma  of  Bald  Mountain  canon. 

With  the  skin  of  that  famous  beast  in  his  hands,  he  could 
claim  from  his  father  the  great  white  plume  which  amongst  the 
Cheyennes  served  to  distinguish  the  greatest  hunter  in  the  tribe. 

Nakoma  was  in  the  precise  location  in  which  the  black  puma 
had  been  most  often  seen;  hence  he  proceeded  cautiously,  stop- 
ping often  to  place  his  head  close  to  the  ground  and  listen. 

During  one  of  these  pauses  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
a  peculiar  short  barking  followed  by  a  deep  howl  sounding  more 
like  the  baying  of  a  hound  than  the  cry  of  the  ordinary  coyote. 

Instantly  he  was  all  attention.  The  puma  was  forgotten,  and 
when  the  strange  howl  floated  out  again  Nakoma  no  longer  doubted 
whence  it  came.  His  thoughts  traveled  back  quickly  to  the 
time  when  a  queer  long-legged  coyote  pup  was  the  sole  companion 
of  his  troubles  and  joys.  A  strange  little  creature  it  was,  larger 
and  more  courageous  than  the  rest  of  its  kind  and  probably  with 
other  than  coyote  blood  coursing  in  its  veins.  Nakoma  well  re- 
membered the  bitterness  that  came  over  him  when  his  pet,  led  by 
its  instinct  for  a  freer  life,  stole  quietly  away  one  night,  never  to 
return. 

Despite  the  lad's  efforts  to  recapture   this   favorite  of   his,    he 
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had  never  been  able  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  it,  though  return- 
ing hunters  told  strange  tales  of  a  giant  grey  coyote  fierce  and  dar- 
ing as  a  wolf,  that  infested  the  same  haunts  as  Wa-chee-chee,  the 
puma. 

With  thoughts  of  this  former  pet  running  through  his  mind, 
Nakoma  stepped  into  the  shadow  of  a  big  boulder  and  leaning  on 
his  rifle  listened  attentively.  That  he  had  recognized  the  howl  of 
his  early  youth's  companion,  Nakoma  was  sure,  but  to  follow  the 
grey  coyote  was  to  drop  the  trail  of  Wa-chee-chee  and  so  to  lose 
the  white  plume. 

The  long  discontented  howl  rang  out  again  and  the  Indian 
lad  made  up  his  mind.  Squatting  down  on  his  haunches,  he 
raised  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  gave  utterance  to  an  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  peculiar  howl  of  a  lonely  female  coyote.  Scarcely 
had  the  cry  ceased  echoing  down  the  canon  when  it  was  answered 
by  the  deep-voiced  howl  from  a  spot  seemingly  a  half-mile  distant 
but  also  along  the  edge   of  the  gorge. 

Nakoma  grasped  his  rifle  again  and  moved  silently  forward, 
stopping  every  few  yards  to  give  vent  to  the  luring  cry,  which 
brought  forth  an  answering  yelp  each  time,  though  the  interven- 
ing distance,  instead  of  decreasing  as  the  Indian  advanced,  seemed 
to  be  constantly  growing  more  distant  as  if  the  animal  were  slowly 
retreating. 

Nakoma  grunted  in  disgust,  aware  that  the  old  coyote  was  too 
cunning  to  be  fooled  by  such  a  poor  device.  The  only  course  re- 
maining was  to  approach  the  spot  whence  the  cry  came,  in  a 
roundabout  and  in  as  cautious  a  manner  as  possible.  This  Nakoma 
set  himself  to  do. 

Carefully  avoiding  the  open  patches  where  the  moonlight  ren- 
dered every  movement  discernible,  he  worked  his  way  behind 
trees  and  boulders,  crawling  forward  sometimes  on  his  belly  and 
then  running  swiftly  from  shelter  to  shelter.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  and  while  the  moon  was  still  high  in  the  heavens,he  reached  the 
spot  for  which  he  was  aiming  and  leaning  over  the  canon  began  to 
study  the  situation  carefully.  Nothing  could  be  heard  save  the 
trickling  of  a  tiny  stream  running  far  below.  At  first  no  sign  of 
any  living  object  was  distinguishable  amongst  the  piled  up  rocks 
and  boulders  that  littered  the  canon,  but  finally  when  his  eyes  be- 
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came  accustomed  to  the  light,  Nakoma  thought  he  could  detect  a  dark 
object  moving  about  on  a  ledge  which  jutted  out  from  the  rocky 
side  of  the  cliff,  barely  fifty  feet  from  where  he  was  lying.  The 
wild,  inexpressible  thrill  that  comes  to  the  hunter  when  he  sees 
his  quarry  within  rifle  shot,  steeled  the  heart  of  the  Indian  boy 
and  not  even  a  dry  twig  or  a  leaf  cracked  beneath  his  footsteps  as 
he  glided  around  in  a  semi-circle  and  knelt  beneath  the  shadow  of 
a  tree  which  projected  a  huge  bare  limb  over  the  canon. 

Nakoma  peered  anxiously  over  the  edge  and  then  remained  a 
motionless  spectator  of  the  scene  below.  On  a  narrow  stone  ledge 
about  ten  feet  down  the  cliff,  lay  a  mother  coyote,  resting  easily  on 
her  side,  while  a  litter  of  fat  whining  little  puppies,  tumbled  over 
one  another  in  their  anxiety  to  get  their  evening  milk.  Nakoma 
raised  his  head  from  this  sight  for  a  survey  of  the  surrounding 
land,  but  even  as  he  became  certain  that  the  grey  coyote  was  not 
in  sight,  his  instinct  made  him  aware  of  another  presence.  An 
Indian,  especially  a  Cheyenne,  never  acts  on  impulse,  and  hence 
though  Nakoma's  first  thought  was  to  turn  quickly  about,  he  con- 
trolled himself  with  an  effort  and  just  cocked  his  rifle  noislessly 
and  brought  it  closer  to  his  chest.  His  heart  beating  violently 
with  sudden  fright,  he  crouched  low  waiting  for  some  signal  from 
the  presence  he  felt  rather  than  saw,  and  when  a  sharp  scratching 
sound  came  from  the  limb  over  his  head,  he  realized  the  fullness  of 
his  danger  and  swung  round  the  rifle  to  be  ready  against  an  at- 
tack. He  was  just  in  time  to  see  two  great  eyes  glowing  like  coals 
of  fire  from  a  dark  object  crouching  close  to  the  limb,  then  a  great 
tail  twisted  nervously  and  the  cat-like  body  of  Wa-chee-chee,  the 
black  puma,  came  hustling  through  the  air.  Quick  as  was  the 
leap,  Nakoma  was  quicker;  the  rifle  leapt  forward  like  a  striking 
rattlesnake  and  the  stinging  bullet  tore  its  way  through  the  hind 
foot  of  the  puma,  and  then  both  beast  and  man  tumbled  over  back  wards 
to  the  ledge  beneath.  The  terrific  force  of  the  fall  stunned  the  In- 
dian lad  and  for  several  seconds  he  remained  on  his  back  in  a  help- 
less condition;  then  gradually  the  breath  came  back  and  with  it 
the  realization  of  his  danger.  His  rifle  had  fallen  down  into  the 
canon,  and  as  he  felt  quickly  for  his  long  hunting  knife,  his  eyes 
were  confronted  with  those  of  Wa-chee-chee,  crouched  upon  a 
boulder  scarcely  twelve  feet  away,  staring  steadfastly   at   him  and 
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moaning  from  the  pain  in  his  wounded  foot.  At  the  first  sound  of 
the  rifle,  the  mother  coyote  had  scurried  up  the  rocky  path, 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff  barking  furiously  and  whin- 
ing for  her  mate.  One  of  the  young  ones  had  been  killed  beneath 
Nakoma's  fall,  but  the  rest  were  not  old  enough  to  realize  the 
presence  of  enemies,  and  a  fat  little  puppy  approaching  too  near 
was  killed  on  the  spot  with  a  spiteful  blow  from  the  puma's  paw. 
The  scent  of  fresh  blood  infuriated  the  wounded  animal,  its 
dark  eyes  glowed  afresh,  its  mouth  yawned  nervously,  displaying 
the  shining  rows  of  sharp  white  teeth,  and  the  great  tail  curved 
back  and  forth  with  a  quick  sweeping  motion.  Nakoma  drew  his 
knife  and  ran  his  thumb  along  the  keen  edge  for  he  realized  that 
the  final  struggle  was  approaching.  As  he  shifted  his  position,  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  right  ankle  told  him  that  he  was  powerless  to 
stand,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  brace  himself  against  a  boulder 
and  await  the  end.  The  boy  had  looked  death  in  the  face  too 
often  to  fear  it  and  even  as  Wa-chee-chee  began  a  low  ominous 
growling,  the  Indian  glanced  around  and  above  him  as  if  to  take  a 
final  look  at  the  surrounding  scenery.  As  he  did  so  his  heart  gave  a 
great  bound,  for  there  looking  down  on  him  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  above,  stood  the  mother  coyote  and  beside  her  a  huge,  ungain- 
ly wolf-like  form  which  Nakoma  recognized  as  his  former  pet.  He 
wondered  vaguely  if  the  animal  would  remember,  and  he  com- 
menced the  short  impatient  whining  which  he  had  recourse  to  in 
calling  the  puppy  to  supper  in  the  olden  days.  Wa-chee-chee, 
whose  burning  eyes  never  left  the  face  of  the  prostrate  lad,  and 
whose  growling  had  by  this  time  swelled  into  snarling  cries  that 
echoed  amongst  the  rocks,  took  Nakamo's  whining  as  a  signal  for 
attack  and  as  if  shot  from  a  catapult  he  launched  his  body  full  at 
the  lad's  throat.  The  moonlight  flashed  on  the  long  blade  as  the 
Indian  threw  his  whole  weight  into  a  mighty  blow  which  in  a 
measure  warded  off  the  force  of  the  leap.  The  knife  stuck  deep 
in  the  flank  of  Wa-chee-chee  and  before  Nakoma  could  withdraw 
it  to  strike  again,  he  felt  the  sharp  claws  of  the  puma  tearing  at 
his  shoulders  and  as  in  a  dream  saw  the  great  cat-like  head  with 
its  glaring  eyes,  within  a  foot  of  his  head.  Vainly  he  struggled  to 
ward  off  those  dripping  jaws  but  he  felt  himself  growing  weaker 
and    weaker    and   just    when   he    felt  that  the  struggle  was  over, 
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there  came  the  rush  of  a  falling  body  through  the  air,  a  crash  that 
almost  killed  him.  a  sudden  sense  of  freedom  and  then  lights 
danced  before  hiseyes  and  he  knew  no  more. 

Three  days  later  there  limped  wearily  into  the  Cheyenne 
village,  a  wounded,  dust-covered  Indian  lad  who  carried  over  his 
shoulder  the  great  black  skin  of  Wa-chee-chee,  the  puma.  The 
giant  grey  coyote  of  the  Bald  Mountain  hills  roams  alone  in  peace. 
He  is  held  sacred  by  the  men  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  Nakoma  wears 
the  great  white  plume. 

G.  P.  Beaumont,  '07. 
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THE  MISSION  BELLS 


YE  old  Mission  bells! 

From  out  my  deepest  musings'  realms  remote 
A  world  of  thoughts  the  pensive  spirit  swells 
When  your  faint  breathings  falteringly  foal 
On  each  resounding  note: 
-  To  "meditation  your  grave  voice  compels, 
Hill      Old  Mission  (Bells! 

0  ye  glad  Mission  (Bells! 

Like  prelude  of  celestial  hymn  sublime, 

A  world  of  endless  joys  your  voice  foretells 

When  loud  you  call  the  faithful  with  your  chime, 

As  strong  as  in  your  prime, 
To  the  fair  mansion  where  my  Savior  dwells! 

Glad  Mission  Bells. 

0  ye  sad  Mission  (Bells! 

How  soft  your  accents  on  the  breezes  fly 

When,  e'en  as  weary,  watch-worn  sentinels, 

Your  fainting  voice  proclaims  (Death  passing  by. 

You  seem  to  breathe  a  sigh, 
And  solemn  are  the  griefs  your  knotting  tells, 

Sad  Mission  (Bells! 

0  ye  old  Mission  (Bells  ! 

When  I  shall  leave  the  clay  in  which  I'm  clad, 
For  realms  where  long-felt  thirst  the  spirit  quells, 
Let  not  my  parting  knell  be  grave  and  sad- 
dling, ring  all  strong  and  glad 
Your  gayest  notes  from  out  your  lofty  cells! 
Old  Mission  (Bells! 

(Richard  A.  de  la  Guardia,  First  Academic. 
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THE  SILVERVALE  STEEPLE-CHASE 


Dick  Mortimer,  member  of  the  Silvervale  Hunt  Club,  was 
watching  the  latest  addition  to  his  racing  stable  being  given  his 
morning  gallop  on  the  track. 

"He  is  certainly  a  beauty,"  he  said  enthusiastically  turning  to 
his  trainer,  as  the  magnificent  bay  took  the  five  foot  jump  in  front 
of  which  they  were  standing,  almost  in  his  stride. 

"He  is  that,  sir,"  answered  the  trainer,  "but  what  strikes  me 
most  is  his  resemblance  to  Gold  Heels.  The  color  is  the  same, 
and  there  is  the  same  peculiar  white  star  on  his  forehead.  If  any 
thing  he  is  a  little  shorter  in  the  body  than  Gold  Heels,  but  unless 
a  man  were  well  acquainted  with  both  animals  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  them  apart.  Their  dispositions,  too,  are  alike,  and 
from  all  appearances  this  one  is  as  gentle  as  a  kitten." 

Mortimer  passed  his  hands  critically  over  the  bay's  silken  coat 
and  shapely  limbs,  noting  with  admiration  the  firm,  sinewy  muscles. 

"Give  him  the  best  of  care,  Watkins,"  he  said,  "plenty  of  good 
food  and  exercise  and  get  him  into  condition  as  soon  as  possible; 
another  year  and  he  may  have  a  say  himself  in  the  Silvervale." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Watkins,  "I  will  give  him  special 
attention,  and  I  miss  my  guess  if  even  before  next  month's  steeple- 
chase he  cannot  give  Gold  Heels  the  race  of  his  life. 

jfc  >}J  yf.  >£.  y£.  >jc 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  steeple-chase,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
hunt  had  gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  occasion  at  the  home 
of  the  master,  Mr.  Hugh  Bently.  Everybody  was  discussing  the 
race,  which  in  Silvervale  is  the  great  event  of  the  year.  Each 
horse  had  its  own  ardent  admirers,  who  loudly  extolled  its  merits, 
and  pointed  out  how  it  was  an  impossibility  for  it  to  lose;  and  con- 
fident owners  were  wagering  large  sums  on  the  chances  of  their 
entries. 

After  dinner  two  men  were  sitting  in  a  secluded  corner  of  one 
of  the  drawing  rooms.  They  were  deeply  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  from  their  dejected  air  and  dark  looks  the  subject  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  agreeable. 
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Colonel  James  Wright,  owner  a  large  racing  stable,  was  dis- 
cussing the  race  with  a  crony  of  the  same  stamp  as  himself. 

"The  situation  is  this,  Cartwright,"  he  exclaimed  with  an 
oath;  "my  horse,  Grey  Eagle,  is  the  best  of  the  bunch  if  that  bay 
of  Mortimer's  were  out  of  the  race.  I  have  tried  several  times  to 
'dope'  him,  but  he  has  been  so  closely  guarded  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble, and  as  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  the  race,  I  do  not  see  any 
chance  of  winning  that  five  thousand  dollar  purse." 

Cartwright  happened  to  look  round  the  room  before  answer- 
ing. "Hush!"  he  said,  "here  comes  Mortimer  now,  let  us  hear 
what  he  has  to  say." 

Mortimer  walked  heavily  up  to  the  two  friends.  His  face  was 
flushed  and  his  steps,  as  he  approached  the  table,  were  a  trifle  un- 
steady; something  had  evidently  angered  him,  and  there  was  an 
ugly  look  in  his  eyes. 

"We  had  better  prepare  for  squalls,"  remarked  Cartwright; 
"he  looks  as  if  he  meant  business." 

"Why,  how  do  you  do,  old  man,"  cried  Wright  as  Mortimer 
approached  the  table,  "I  have  not  seen  you  for  many  a  long  day. 
Where  on  earth  have  you  been  keeping  yourself?" 

"Really!"  exclaimed  Mortimer  sarcastically.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  paid  a  little  less  attention  to  me,  and  a  whole  lot  less  to 
my  horse,  that  both  of  us  would  be  better  off." 

The  colonel  turned  a  trifle  red,  but  ignored  the  implication, 
and  Cartwright  seeing  trouble  in  the  air  hastened  to  change  the 
subject. 

"Here's  to  the  lucky  winner,  and  may  the  best  horse  win,"  he 
proposed,  raising  his  glass  to  his  lips. 

All  three  drained  their  glasses,  and  again  they  filled  in  honor 
of  the  race,  but  Mortimer  became  more  aggressive. 

"Colonel  Wright,"  he  said,  "I  have  suspected  for  a  long  time 
that  you  have  been  endeavoring  to  'dope'  Gold  Heels,  and  this  has 
got   to  stop  right  here  or  there  is  going  to  be  trouble." 

Wright  was  about  to  reply  angrily,  when  Cartwright  saved 
the  situation  for  the  second  time. 

"What  is  this,  gentlemen?"  he  interposed  hurriedly,  "quarrel- 
ing already?  I^et  us  rather  be  merry  to-night  as  some  one  of  us  is 
sure  to  be  disappointed  to-morrow." 
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"To  Gold  Heels,"  he  said,   setting  the  example. 

The  crafty  colonel  was  quick  to  take  the  cue.  He  drank  the 
toast  enthusiastically,  followed  in  silence  by  the  sullen  Mortimer. 
The  last  glass  had  awakened  in  him  all  his  resentment  and  dogged 
obstinacy. 

"I  repeat,"  he  rejoined  angrily,  "that  you  have  endeavored 
to  injure  Gold  Heels  so  that  he  could  not  enter  the  race,  and  I 
demand  an  explanation." 

The  colonel  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed.  "Do  you 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  would  benefit  me  in  any  way  to  have 
Gold  Heels  out  of  the  race?  Why!  he  could  not  do  the  course 
within  twenty  seconds  of  record  time  and  Lawrence's  roan  can 
beat  that  five  seconds,  not  to  speak  of  any  of  the  others." 

Mortimer  emptied  another  glass,  losing  what  little  common 
sense  he  had  left.  A  great  rage  surged  up  in  his  breast  and  extin- 
guished every  other  emotion. 

He  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  floor  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  a 
half  determined,  half  vacant  expression  came  over  his  face.  "Col- 
onel," he  said  slowly,  "I  know  that  you  would  like  to  have  Gold 
Heels  out  of  the  race  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  have 
your  wish  gratified.  I  will  bet  an  even  thousand  that  Gold  Heels 
can  do  the  course  within  fifteen  seconds  of  record  time,  not  in  the 
daytime  but  now  at  this  very  hour.  My  trap  is  at  the  door  and 
we  can  settle  this  within  a  very  short  time. 

His  hearers  were  completely  taken  aback  by  this  astounding 
proposal.  Wright  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  situation  and  realize 
its  immense  advantage  to  himself. 

"Done!"  he  cried,  rising  from  the  table. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Cartwright,  "I  protest.  It  is  sheer  mad- 
ness. It  would  be  impossible  to  negotiate  the  course  at  all  at  this 
time  of  night,  much  less  within  fifteen  seconds  of  record  time. 

"I  am  ready  to  stand  by  the  agreement,"  replied  Mortimer, 
doggedly,  "and  if  Colonel  Wright  is  still  of  the  same  mind,  the 
sooner  we  get  done  the  better." 

The  colonel  rose  to  his  feet.  "Just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready 
Mr.  Mortimer,  I  think  we  had  better  start."  Mortimer  gave  the 
trap  to  a  groom,  and,  requesting  his  companions  to  excuse  him  a 
moment,  went  in  search  of  Watkins. 
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In  a  few  words  he  explained  the  situation.  The  trainer  was 
annoyed  and  disgusted.  "What  sir!"  he  exclaimed,  "Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  have  thrown  away  your  chances  in  this  fool  man- 
ner? It  will  kill  the  horse  to  run  to-night.  Think  of  the  sum 
you  have  wagered  on  him,  not  to  speak  of  the  purse."  Mortimer 
was  obstinate,  however,  and  determined  tojiave  the  wager  decided 
that  night. 

"For  God's  sake,  sir,"  pleaded  Watkins,  "don't  do  this!  Can 
you  not  see  yourself  that  you  are  playing  into  your  enemy's 
hands?" 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Watkins,"  said  Mortimer,  angrily,  turn- 
on  his  heel.  "I  am  master  here,  and  I  order  you  to  have  Gold 
Heels  saddled  immediately,  and  brought  out  to  the  track."  Wat- 
kins  turned  slowly  away,  fully  determined  not  to  sacrifice  Gold 
Heels,  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  yet  unable  to  resist  his  master's 
order  in  any  way.  Suddenly  his  face  brightened.  "I'll  do  it,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "they  are  like  enough  in  the  daytime,  and  at  this 
time  of  night  I  couldn't  tell  them  apart  myself." 

Calling  Charlie,  Gold  Heel's  groom,  and  the  best  jockey  in 
the  stables,  he  spoke  a  few  quick  earnest  words  with  him  and  then 
set  off  for  the  track. 

Five  minutes  later  the  horse,  prancing,  and  champing  the 
bit,  and  having  on  his  back  a  diminutive  jockey,  was  led  up  by 
a  groom.  When  all  had  taken  their  places,  Mortimer  dropped  his 
handkerchief  to  the  expectant  jockey  and  they  were  off. 

The  first  jump  was  a  five  foot  post  and  rail  affair,  solid  as  a 
stone  wall,  and  looking  in  the  dim,  uncertain  light,  higher  than  it 
really  was.  The  bay  was  inclined  to  refuse,  being  frightened  by  the 
darkness  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  but  urged  on  by  his 
rider's  voice  and  by  a  sharp  cut  of  the  whip  he  gave  a  might}'  bound, 
clearing  the  fence  with  several  inches  to  spare. 

When  the  pair  had  rounded  the  first  curve,  Mortimer  led  the 
way  to  a  point  on  the  inner  circle,  from  which  a  good  view  could 
be  obtained  of  one  of  the  stiffest  jumps  of  the  course.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  impatient  waiting,  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  was 
heard,  and  horse  and  rider  looking  like  phantoms,  sped  by  almost 
ere  they  were  aware.  The  bay  thoroughly  excited  and  stimulated 
by  the  cool  crisp  night  air,  ran  as  he  never   had  before,    and  little 
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Charley,  with  the  hundred  dollars  Watkins  had  offered  hirn  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes,  rode  his  best,  and  got  the  very  utmost 
speed  out  of  his  mount,  at  the  same  time  saving  him  as  much  as 
possible. 

When  they  had  disappeared  into  the  night  for  the  second 
time,  the  three  eager  spectators  hurried  to  the  finish  and  impa- 
tiently awaited  their  reappearance. 

Minute  after  minute  went  by.  The  colonel  conversed  in  low 
tones  with  Cartw right  and  Mortimer  stood  like  a  statue  straining 
his  ears  for  the  beat  of  distant  hoofs.  At  length  at  the  beginning 
of  the  home  stretch,  there  appeared  a  black  speck,  which  quickly 
drew  itself  nearer  and  resolved  itself  into  the  gallant  bay  and  its 
plucky  rider. 

Mortimer  glanced  at  the  watch.  There  were  just  fifty -three 
seconds  left,  and  only  fifty  yards  to  go. 

"Come  on,  Charlie,  come  on!"  he  cried,  wildly  waving  his 
arms. 

The  bay  responded  nobly.  With  the  best  of  his  strength  he 
cleared  the  last  jump  of  the  course,  but  failed  to  clear  the  treach- 
erous ditch  on  the  other  side.  His  hind  legs  went  in  and  he 
slipped  to  his  knees,  but  recovered  himself  bravely,  and  staggered 
on  across  the  finish  line.  Then  he  fell,  and  lay  an  inert  mass  on 
the  track.  He  had  won  the  bet  by  the  scant  margin  of  two  sec- 
onds. 

Mortimer  rushed  to  where  plucky  little  Charlie  had  fallen, 
and  after  ascertaining  that  he  was  uninjured  turned  his  attention 
to  the  gallant  animal.  He  was  stone  dead.  In  the  last  great 
spurt  he  had  broken  his  heart. 

When  Mortimer  awoke  the  next  morning  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  race.  He  had  staked  a  fortune  on  the  result  and  was 
figuring  out  in  sweet  anticipation  the  amount  of  money  the  day 
would  bring  to  him. 

Suddenly  the  race  of  the  preceding  night  flashed  upon  him. 
He  turned  sick  realizing  the  truth  of  the  dream  that  had  haunted 
his  slumber,  and  clutched  at  a  chair  to  steady  himself,  as  the 
whole  fearful  consequence  of  his   drunken    deed    burst    upon   his 
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mind.  He  knew  that  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw  his  entry,  and 
that  ruin  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 

He  tried  his  best  to  recollect  with  distinctness  the  events  of 
the  previous  night,  but  without  success.  "It  must  be  a  dream," 
he  said  to  himself;  "impossible  that  I  could  have  done  so  mad  an 
act.  Dressing  himself  hurriedly  he  repaired  to  the  stable  and 
sought  out  Watkins. 

The  trainer  went  over  the  whole  affair  incident  by  incident, 
not  omitting  a  single  detail.  "I  tried  to  prevent  you  sir,"  he  said 
at  the  end,  but  you  would  have  your  way,  and  now  you  have  lost 
not  only  the  race,  but  a  matchless  horse  and  the  fortune  you  have 
staked  on  it." 

Mortimer  turned  slowly  and  walked  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  the  picture  of  dejection. 

"I  hate  to  do  it,"  thought  the  trainer  as  he  watched  the  re- 
ceding figure,  "but  it  only  serves  him  right  for  making  such  a  fool 
of  himself." 

As  the  hour  of  the  race  drew  near,  Tom  Mortimer,  who  had 
promised  to  accompany  his  brother,  became  impatient  at  his  non- 
appearance. Finally,  after  waiting  until  the  last  possible  moment, 
he  went  in  search  of  him.  Mortimer  was  in  the  library  sitting 
huddled  up  in  an  arm  chair.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  kind  of  trance, 
and  it  was  only  after  his  brother  had  spoken  to  him  several  times 
that  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  any  one  being  in  the  room. 

"Come:  Wake  up  Dick,"  he  called,  "what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  We  are  ten  minutes  late  already,  and  will  have  to  hurry 
like  the  mischief  to  see  the  start." 

"Don't  wait  for  me,"  Mortimer  answered  dully,  "I  am  not  feel- 
ing well  today  and  will  remain  here." 

"No  you  don't,"  said  his  brother,  grasping  him  by  the  arm, 
"you  are  coming  with  me  to  see  Gold  Heels  walk  away  from  the 
field,  and  if  we  delay  any  longer  we  shall  be  too  late." 

Half  dragging,  half  persuading,  he  pulled  the  unwilling 
Mortimer  out  of  the  house  and  into  the  brake  which  was  waiting 
at  the  door.  Then  seizing  the  reins  he  drove  briskly  off  before 
his  brother  could  utter  any  remonstrance. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  course  the  race  had  already  begun. 
The  track  at  the  finish  was  lined    with   smart   carriages,    and   the 
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packed  grand  stands  were  studded  with  the  gay  dresses  of  the 
ladies. 

The  field  had  already  begun  to  separate,  Colonel  Wright's 
grey  being  several  lengths  in  the  lead  and  the  others  straggling 
along  behind  hopelessly  out  of  the  race.  At  the  water  jump  two 
fell  and  the  race  was  left  to  be  fought  out  between  the  Colonel's 
grey,  a  tall,  rawboned  chestnut  and  a  big  bay  partly  screened  from 
view  by  the  two  leaders. 

"That's  Gold  Heels,"  remarked  a  bystander  to  a  friend,  <(see 
how  his  jockey  is  holding  him  in,  letting  the  others  make  the  pace; 
in  a  few  minutes  he  will  shoot  ahead  and  win  in  a  walk. 

"I  would  not  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mortimer,  with  a  feeble 
attempt  at  a  smile,  "it  looks  to  me  as  if  Grey  Eagle  had  the  big- 
gest kind  of  a  cinch." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  the  others  replied  warmly,  "See  he  is  begin- 
ning to  pull  up  already." 

With  a  groan  Mortimer  turned  away,  not  having  the  heart  to 
see  the  finish  of  the  race  he  had  so  wantonly  thrown  away. 

High  up  on  the  grand  stand  Colonel  Wright  and  his  friend 
Cartwright  were  exultantly  watching  the  struggle  and  gloating  over 
the  success  of  the  previous  night.  They  too,  had  reached  the 
course  late  for  the  race,  and  nothing  had  shaken  their  confidence 
as  to  the  outcome.  They  could  be  there  at  the  end,  they  said  to 
themselves  to  cash  in  their  checks.  But  now  the  crowd  gave  a 
great  shout.  The  bay  bearing  the  red  and  white  of  Mortimer's 
stables  had  passed  the  chestnut  and  was  pulling  up  to  the  grey. 

The  two  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes.  "My  God!" 
shouted  Wright,  "we've  been  tricked."  Cartwright  smiled  grimly. 
"It  certainly  looks  that  way,"  he  said  disgustedly,  "but  we  have 
a  chance  yet,  Grey  Eagle  is  still  a  couple  of  lengths  ahead." 

Gradually  Gold  Heels  pulled  up.  A  few  strides  and  his  head 
overlapped  the  others  flank.  Slowly  but  surely,  inch  by  inch, 
foot  by  foot  he  worked  up  until  the  two  were  running  neck  and 
neck.  Side  by  side  they  cleared  the  last  jump,  which  had  proved 
so  dangerous  the  night  before.  There  were  only  a  few  rods  to  go 
and  the  race  still  hung  in  the  balance. 

The  crowd  went  wild  with  excitement,  the  partisans  and  ad- 
mirers of  each  shouting   encouragement   and    madly  waving  it  on, 
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CO-EDUCATION 


We  quote  the  following  from  the  Georgetown  Journal:  "At  Cor- 
nell the  co-eds  of  the  upper  classes  have  placed  very  close  restrictions 
upon  the  girls  of  the  Freshman  class.  According  to  the  regulations 
that  they  have  adopted,  no  Freshman  girl  is  permitted  to  receive 
gentlemen  callers  or  have  a  gentleman  for  an  escort  at  any  college 
function." 

We  have  no  special  comments  of  our  own  to  offer  on  this  ques- 
tion of  co-education;  in  fact  it  does  not  seem  to  cause  much  diffi- 
culty out  here  in  the  West.  Whether  it  is  that  our  California  co- 
eds have  not  fully  grasped  the  possibilities  of  University  life  or  for 
some  other  reason — perhaps  their  native  good  sense — there  are  very 
few  disturbances  recorded  against  them.  The  gentlemen  students 
tear  down  beer  signs  occasionally,  and  disturb  the  public  peace, 
they  get  into  fights  and  all  that,  but  even  they  have  never  painted 
University  statuary.  The  admirers  of  co-education  must  go  East 
for  the  real  thing,  to  Cornell  for  instance,  where  the  co-eds  have 
taken  into  their  own  hands  the  matter  of  reform.  There  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  harm  in  a  system,  which  in  itself  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  reconstruction  and  reformation.  But  the  editor  of  the 
Georgetown  Journal  has  found  a  difficulty  in  the  possibility  of  en- 
forcing the  salutary  measures.  "How,"  he  asks  very  pertinently, 
"are  the  lady  upper-classmen  to  enforce  their  regulations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lady  Freshman?  Will  they  in  case  of  a  violation  of 
the  rules,  seize  the  offender  and  souse  her  in  the  nearby  creek? 
Will  they  force  her  to  roll  a  peanut  across  the  campus  with  her 
nose?  Will  they  treat  her  to  a  tablespoonful  of  tobasco  sauce? 
Will  they  call  her  out  and  pit  a  member  of  their  own  class  against 
her  who  shall  send  her  hair  flying  to  the  four  winds?  Or  will  they 
take  harsher  measures?  Will  they  steal  her  hairpins,  slap  her 
once  on  the  eyebrow  and  twice  on  the  wrist,  say  behind  her  back 
that  her  rosy  cheeks  and  her  pearly  teeth  are  manufactured,  cut  off 
her  supply  of  Huyler's  and  by  main  force  pull  the  chewing  gum 
from  her  tireless  jaws?  Will  they  or  will  they  not,  that  is  the 
question.  Conflicting  emotions  rend  our  breast,  and  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart  we  await  the  latest  news  from  the    front." 

This  seems  to  be  a  pretty  complete  enumeration  of  the  possi- 
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ble  methods  of  enforcing  the  salutary  reforms.  As  you  will  see, 
they  are  many  and  diversified.  You  may  take  your  choice  and  if 
any  of  the  methods  of  reform  satisfy  your  demands,  you  will  read- 
ily approve  of  the  entire  system  of  co-education. 

JESUITS  IN  GERMANY 

It  seems  that  the  partial  repeal  of  the  Falk  law  in  Germany 
is  causing  not  a  little  reflection  among  the  thinking  element  of  hu- 
manity, and  we  shall  offer  a  thought  or  two  of  ours.  Just  at  the 
time  when  the  Combes  Cabinet  is  going  the  full  length  of  its  anti- 
religious  warfare  and  is  threatening  to  expel  from  France,  even 
the  authorized  congregations,  the  last  barrier  to  religious  freedom 
in  Germany  is  being  removed!  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  if  not 
indeed  a  special  work  of  Providence.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  religious  persecution  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centur- 
ies? Some  people  imagined  that  all  that  sort  of  narrowness  was 
left  far  back  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  it  isn't  so!  Even  in  our  own 
days  we  have  persecution  and  intolerance.  Take  for  instance  the 
Jesuits  during  the  last  fifty  years:  they  have  been  driven  out  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany,  Mexico,  and  many  of 
the  South  American  Republics.  But  why?  Well,  they  have  been 
accused  of  exciting  sedition,  of  stirring  up  the  people,  of  forbidding 
tribute  to  be  given  to  Caesar,  of  seeking  to  rule,  of  preaching  false 
doctrines,  and  so  forth.  And  is  there  any  foundation?  Surely, 
they  have  done  these  things  just  as  the  Savior  did  them,  and  all 
men  know  that  He  stirred  up  the  people,  that  He  forbade  them  to 
give  to  Caesar  the  things  of  God,  that  He  indignantly  drove  the 
mercenaries  out  of  the  Temple,  that  He  called  the  impious  Herod 
an  old  fox,  and  in  general  insisted  upon  the  precepts  of  His 
Father.  For  the  most  part  this  is  what  the  Jesuits  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  during  their  entire  history  and  behold  they  are  receiv- 
ing the  same  treatment  as  their  Master.  Rousseau,  who  drove 
them  out  of  France  was  commended  for  his  urbanity  in  not  having 
offended  them  by  word;  that  is  to  say,  he  never  accused  them  of 
crime,  no,  not  even  once!  And  yet  he  exiled  them!  He  did  not 
wish  to  offend  in  words  and  he  was  so  terribly  cruel  in  deed.  "I 
will  chastise  Him  therefore,  and  let  Him  go!     I  wash  my  hands  of 
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the  Blood  of  this  Innocent  Man,  but  still  you  may  crucify  Him!" 
Such  was  Pilate's  logic!  We  see  its  faults  and  condemn  them,  but 
the  same  reasoning  is  used  even  now  in  France!  "I  have  never 
once  spoken  harshly  against  these  religious;  but  I  shall  exile  them 
none  the  less."  But  Christ  rose  on  the  third  day  and  so  will  it  be 
with  the  religious  orders.  This  is  not  the  first  time  they  have  been 
persecuted.  It  isn't  the  fiftieth  time  the  Jesuits  have  been  hunted 
to  death;  but  still  they  grow  apace.  And  now  that  the  Falk  laws 
are  being  repealed  they  will  go  back  to  Germany,  and  while  toler- 
ated they  will  stir  up  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  as 
Christians,  they  will  not  forbid  their  followers  to  give  tribute  to 
Caesar,  but  they  will  insist  upon  the  people  giving  God  His  due, 
and  as  long  as  they  do  this,  they  will  expect  persecution  from  the 
"world,"  because  the  "world"  hateth  the  things  of  God! 
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COLLEGE  NOTES 

St.  PatricK's  Day  Entertainment 

According  to  a  long  standing  custom  at  Santa  Clara  our 
Irishmen  and  our  Irish  sympathizers, — a  division  which  embraces 
the  entire  student  body, — celebrated  the  17th  of  March  with  great 
spirit.  The  dramatic  entertainment,  however,  was  the  principal 
feature  of  the  occasion  and  an  unusually  large  audience  from  San 
Jose  and  Santa  Clara  was  present  in  the  College  auditorium.  An 
original  play  written  by  Martin  V.  Merle,  came  first  on  the  pro- 
gram and  the  assemblage  appreciated  it  highly.  A  newspaper 
critic  present  at  the  production  writes  as  follows: 

"The  original  play  in  one  act  entitled  'The  Prairie  Judg- 
ment,' is  the  composition  of  Martin  V.  Merle,  one  of  the  students. 
It  is  a  creditable  production.  A  playwright  who  would  risk  his 
reputation  on  a  curtain-raiser  is  courageous.  To  be  successful,  in 
a  period  of  prolixity  and  diffuseness,  he  must  have  the  knack  of 
using  terse  sentences  to  express  a  bundle  of  ideas;  he  must  be  capa- 
ble of  prodigious  condensation  and  be  plausible,  as  if  every  idea 
were  given  full  expression  and  nothing  left  to  the  imagination. 
Mr.  Merle  lived  up  to  the  demands  of  the  average  curtain-raiser. 
He  composed  a  thrilling  little  play,  tasting  of  the  scent  and  fury  of 
the  wild  Arizona  desert  and  he  passed  his  work  on  to  brilliant 
actors. 

Those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  James  Baciga- 
lupi  in  the  Passion  Play,  and  who  were  in  the  College  theater  last 
night  for  the  first  time,  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  his  ad- 
vent as  Robert  Harron,  sheriff  of  Diablo,  in  the  'Prairie  Judgment.' 
The  encomiums  that  had  been  lavished  upon  him,  the  spurs  he 
had  won,  if  such  a  militant  simile  is  permissible,  in  speaking  of 
the  Passion  Play,  caused^the  uninitiated  to  await  his  entrance  with 
a  flattering  judgment  of  his  qualities.  Gratifying  as  it  is  to  state, 
no  one  was  disappointed.  Bacigalupi  is  an  actor  born  and  made. 
He  holds  the  indefinable  power  of  touching  every  symphony  and 
cord  and  discord  of  human  emotions;  he  has  a  splendid  stage  pres- 
ence; in  short  he  knows  how  to  reach  the    hearts   of   his   audience 
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and  did  so  last  night,  in  such  wise  that  not  a  few  felt  a  pang  of 
regret  when  the  curtain  was  lowered  on  that  unterminated  little 
tableau  of  the  frontier  and  Sheriff  Harron  ostensible  placid,  ab- 
sorbed by  a  sorrow  as  fragile  and  as  lustral  as  the  night  clouds  that 
were  fading,  but  seriously  and  internally  anguished  sat  smoking 
the  placid  pipe  of  peace  at  the  old  log  fire,  while  the  improvised 
gale  swung  along  with  an  allegro  movement  behind  the  stage  cor- 
ridors under  the  firmamental  blue  of  an  Arizona  town,  and  the 
orchestra  relieved  the  tension  with  the  soothing  strains  of  Francis 
J.  Plank's  music. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  Robert  Harron,  sheriff  of  Diablo,  J. 
A.  Bacigalupi;  John  Warren,  a  cowpuncher,  John  J.  Ivancovich; 
Manuel  Vegas,  a  halfbreed,  John  M.  Regan;  Joe  Ross,  a  cow- 
puncher,  August  Aguirre. 

The  part  of  the  cowpuncher  was  skillfully  presented  by 
another  Santa  Clara  College  favorite,  Mr.  Ivancovich.  John  M. 
Regan  was  sympathetic,  pathetic  and  pleasing  as  Manuel  Vegas,  a 
halfbreed,  and  August  Aguirre  bore  his  oilcloth  nether  garments 
and  ''cut"  the  conventional  swagger  as  one  to  the  manner  born  on 
the  turgid,  dreary  wastes  of  the   West." 


"The  Rose  and  the  ShamrocK" 

After  this  curtain-raiser,  we  were  treated  to  an  elaborately 
prepared  presentation  of  Fitzgerald  Murphy's  drama,  "The  Rose 
and  the  Shamrock."  Mr.  Wm.  Deeney,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  the 
Freshman  Class,  who  worked  almost  too  hard  in  training  the 
youthful  actors,  has  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  success  of 
this  performance.  We  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  criti- 
cism written  by  Editor  McEnery  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  whose 
true  Celtic  spirit  would  not  let  him  miss  our  play:  "Mr.  Wm. 
McKagney,  to  whom  the  role  of  Captain  Beck  was  assigned," 
writes  the  critic,  "was  in  point  of  excellent  acting,  the  hero  of  the 
play — faithful  to  life  and  reality  in  the  best  and  last  analysis.  His 
bearing  and  poise  was  that  of  the  disciplined  and  ornamental 
officer  of  the  British  Army  as  we  know  him  on  the  stage,  well- 
groomed,  selfish,  half-heartedly  in  sympathy  with  his   invironment 
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and  of  course  in  love  with  the  same  girl  as  the  leader  of  the  rebels, 
Leonard  J.  Murphy,  as  Barney  Brady,  won  the  hearts  of  his 
audience,  for  his  attitudinizing  was  perfect,  though  his  brogue  was 
perplexing.  He  gave  to  every  situation  a  delightful  and  merry 
movement,  and  his  encounters  with  Shaun  Carey,  a  traitor  spy, 
impersonated  admirably  by  Gerald  P.  Beaumont,  were  delicious. 
The  emancipation  of  the  rebels,  dexterously  planned  by  Lieu- 
tenant Douglas  (Edward  McDougall),  and  another  officer  of  the 
yeomanry,  Thornton,  interpreted  by  Albert  Pearce,  was  excel- 
ently  played. 

Fred  J.  Sigwart  as  the  Irish  patriot,  did  much  for  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's play.  He  was  natural,  commanding,  dignified,  magnetic. 
He  has  histrionic  ability.  This  latter  quality  is  a  heritage  of 
Santa  Clara  students.  Its  possession  was  splendidly  exhibited 
several  times  last  night.  To  the  temptation  to  overdue  his  part — a 
failing  so  common  even  with  trained  and  professional  actors — not 
one  seemed  to  succumb,  and  all  were  natural,  manly  and  chivalrous 
from  first  to  last.  But  it  is  needless  to  iterate  the  litany.  Messrs 
McElroy,  William  Maher  and  Ralph  Harrison  proved  themselves 
excellent  actors.  They  were  heart  and  soul  in  their  work  and 
they  are  a  credit  to  the  company  which  they  are  in. 

During  the  cast  songs  were  sung.  M.  Carrera  sang  "The  Meet- 
ing of  the  Waters"  and  as  an  encore  "Killarney."  G.  Mayerle,  an 
attractive  youth  won  the  hearts  of  his  audience  and  he  showed  the 
best  elements  of  a  great  man — stage  fright.  He  will  assuredly  be 
heard  of  again  and  many  of  his  friends  are  sorry  that  he  did  not 
respond  to  the  hearty  encore  given  him  last  night.  Fred  Sigwart 
received  a  great  ovation  for  his  rendering  of  "The  Rising  of  the 
Moon." 

The  House  of  PKilhistorians 

In  our  monthly  unburdenings  in  the  Redwood,  we  fear  that 
we  have  been  rather  monotonous  in  speaking  over  and  over  again 
of  the  good  will  and  the  spirit  and  the  snap  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  debates  are  carried  on,  of  the  oratorical  ability  of 
the  different  debaters,  and  so  forth.  For  the  future,  we  shall  be 
on  our  guard  against  this   sin,    and   in  this  very  issue,  though  we 
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are  ever  so  strongly  tempted  to  say  that  the  past  month  was  nota- 
ble in  all  the  foregoing  respects,  nevertheless  to  avoid  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  laudable  sameness  of  this  condition  of  things,  we  shall 
pass  it  by  in  silent  admiration. 

The  question  of  Irish  Independence,  of  which  we  spoke  last 
month,  was  protracted,  as  was  natural,  to  a  second  session,  and 
then  it  resulted  in  a  tie  vote,  so  that  poor  Ireland  will  have  to  wait 
a  little  longer  for  the  adjustment  of  her  claims.  Though  the 
whole  event  is  encouraging,  since  in  disagreement,  if  we  under- 
stand Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats  aright,  is  life  and  therefore  hope. 
The  affirmatives  were  Messrs  Martin  Carter,  50SePn  Curley  and 
Ed  McDougall;  the  negatives  Messrs  Conrad  Jansen,  Frank  Belz, 
and  Herman  Budde.  Nearly  every  member,  however,  who  could 
boast  of  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  gave  the  House  the  benefit  of  his 
feelings  sua  sponte. 

The  question, — Resolved:  That  the  South  is  best  able  to  solve 
the  Negro  problem, — was  pretty  well  done  up  between  the  sledge 
hammer  blows  of  Messrs  Warren,  Pope  and  Aguirre  on  the  right 
and  the  rebutting  of  Messrs  Baldo  Ivancovich,  Magee  and  Pearce 
on  the  left.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Representatives  Ma- 
gee and  Aguirre.  The  chief  feature  of  this  debate,  however,  was 
a  strenuous  contest  between  Messrs  Ivancovich  and  Pope. 

This  is  the  day  of  territorial  expansion.  Three  of  our  most 
esteemed  members,  Messrs  Joseph  Curley,  J.  Johnson  and  Francis 
Ryan,  were,  in  spite  of  all  our  protests,  absorbed  by  the  Senate. 
To  make  good  the  loss  and  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  we  have 
annexed  Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  lately  of  the  Junior  Dramatic  So- 
ciety, in  which  he  gained  enviable  prominence. 

The  public  contest  between  the  Senate  and  House  for  the  Ry- 
land  Medal  is  now  on  the  tapis.  The  question  selected  is  this:  Res- 
olved, That  in  the  present  war  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  with  Russia  rather  than  with  Japan."  The  House  de- 
baters are  Messrs  Gerald  Beaumont  and  Ralph  Harrison,  with 
Messrs  Budde  and  Cuenco  as  alternatives. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Comerford,  now  of  Nevada  University,  was  unani- 
mously voted  an  honorary  certificate. 


SANTA  CL 

READING  ROOM 
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Junior  Dramatic  Society 

We  promised  last  month  that  we  were  going  to  have  something 
better  to  say  for  ourselves  in  this  issue  of  the  Redwood  and  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  keep  our  word.  As  our  Boston  friends  are 
wont  to  remark  when  things  go  well  with  them,  "everything  is 
lovely  and  the  goose  hangs  high."  We  think  we  can  safely  say 
that  there  is  a  good  spirit  reigning  amongst  us  at  present,  for  we 
take  it  that  the  good  spirit  reigns  when  members  come  well  pre- 
pared, and  speak,  read  or  debate  in  an  intelligent,  interesting 
manner. 

The  first  part  of  what  was  undoubtedly  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful debates  was  held  on  the  evening  of  March  9th.  The  ques- 
tion read,  "Resolved,  that  in  the  present  conflict  in  the  far  East  our 
sympathies  should  be  with  Russia  rather  than  Japan."  Mr. 
Fisher  led  off  for  the  affirmative  and  argued  his  cause  so  strongly 
and  with  such  warmth  that  one  would  imagine  him  a  full-blooded 
Slav.  Let  a  few  lines  suffice  to  show  the  animated  style  of  his 
speech.  ''What  has  Japan  done  for  us  that  we  should  profess  par- 
ticular interest  in  her  welfare  during  this  bloody  war  in  which 
she  is  now  plunged?  What  has  that  half-barbarous  race  of  brown 
little  pagans  in  common  with  our  great  and  glorious  Christian  re- 
public, that  such  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  should  sweep  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  at  the  news  of  Japanese  victories? 
In  this  struggle  for  the  gaining  of  territory  Japan  can  have  no 
claim  whatever  on  American  sympathy.  She  is  not  the  weak  and 
oppressed  little  nation  that  some  would  make  her  out  to  be.  Hers 
is  not  the  condition  of  an  impoverished  colony  suffering  under  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  a  despotic  mother-country.  On  the  contrary  she 
is  rich  and  powerful,  and  like  her  friend  and  sister-islet,  England, 
ambitious  to  be  numbered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Grant 
her  the  power  she  is  seeking,  and  we  shall  soon  find  her  attempt- 
sng  to  rule  the  world.  Manchuria,  Korea,  even  China  will  be  but 
a  stimulus  to  her  greed  for  new  possessions.  Soon  she  will  cross 
the  wide  Pacific  and  menace  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  own 
beloved  Union." 

Mr.  Fisher's  colleague  was  Mr.  Shafer  who  was  certainly  a 
good  second  to  him,    while  Messrs  Bogan    and  L,eibert   supported 
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the  negative  side  of  the  proposition.  The  former  shows  great 
promise  of  oratorical  achievement,  and  his  good  humored  raps  at  his 
opponents,  quite  brought  down  the  house.  The  debate  was  con- 
cluded on  March  23d,  the  decision  going  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 
If  space  permitted  we  should  like  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
a  recent  meeting,  at  which  we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Rev.  Father  Malone  and  several  former  members  of  the  Junior 
Dramatics.  But  we  can  do  no  more  than  mention  their  names, 
Messrs  Alexander  Cody,  once  Vice-President  of  our  society 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  last  year's  secretary  and  the  genial  Wm.  P. 
Maher.  All  of  these  together  with  Messrs  Ralph  Harrison  and 
L,eo  Atteridge  of  the  House  of  Philhistorians  were  tendered  diplo- 
mas of  honorary  membership. 


"Henry  Garnet,  S.   J.,   'Martyr*  * 

This  new  drama  in  five  acts,  written  specially  for  presenta- 
tion at  Santa  Clara,  and  hence  free  from  the  crudities  which  gen- 
erally cling  to  adaptations, — is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  When 
it  will  be  presented  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  though  it  is 
hoped  to  have  it  ready  for  the  Commencement  Exercises.  The 
play  is  in  a  strict  sense  historic;  the  plot,  the  characters  and  the 
chief  incidents  have  been  borrowed  from  reliable  sources  and 
they  form  a  pretty  complete  picture  of  the  early  days  of  James  I 
of  England.  Father  Henry  Garnet,  the  hero  of  the  drama  is  a 
dramatic  personation  of  the  famous  English  Jesuit  who  in  1606  was 
executed  for  his  supposed  connection  with  the  "Gun-powder  Plot." 
This  has  enabled  the  author  to  produce  a  play  rich  in  interesting 
situations  and  thrilling  scenes,  connected  historically  with  that  in- 
famous conspiracy. 

We  shall  give  further  details  of  this  drama  later;  at  present 
suffice  it  to  say  that  with  Catesby,  Fawkes,  Garnet,  Cecil,  Mont- 
eagle,  James  I,  handled  by  such  well  known  artists  as  McKagney, 
Ivancovich,  Bacigalupi,  Wm.  Johnson,  Beaumont,  McElroy  and 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  stage  effect  attended  to  by  Martin 
Merle,  there  is  every  reason  to   look   forward  to  a  glorious  success. 
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AULD  LANG  SYNE 

At  the  recent  Washington's  birthday  celebration  by  the 
Young  Men's  Institute  at  Sacramento,  James  Bacigalupi,  A.  M., 
'03,  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  The  people  up  there  along  the 
river  were  taken  aback  when  they  saw  his  name  in  print  and  on 
hearing  it  pronounced  they  shuddered  nervously;  but  when  before 
their  expectant  gaze  he  took  his  stand  on  the  elevated  platform 
and  began  in  silvery  tones  to  tell  them  a  thing  or  two  about  "Loyal- 
ty to  God  and  to  Country,"  they  realized  that  the  youngster  from 
Santa  Clara  was  all  there.  In  fact  it  is  the  common  opinion  around 
these  parts  that  Mr.  Bacigalupi  is  the  coming  orator  of  California. 
A  native  of  Santa  Clara  and  hardly  beyond  manhood's  mark  his 
reputation  has  gone  far  out  in  the  state. 

Another  of  Santa  Clara's  orators  appeared  in  the  Victory 
theater,  San  Jose,  on  the  evening  of  March  17,  and  told  a  large  as- 
sembly of  Irishmen  the  meaning  of  St.  Patrick's  day.  It  was  the 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  McQuaide,  A.  B.  '72,  pastor  of  Holy  Redeemer 
Church,  San  Francisco.  Father  McQuaide  is  always  in  demand  on 
such  occasions;  his  easy  manner,  his  humor,  clear  voice  and  com- 
mand of  the  language  make  him  an  orator  out  and  out. 

Our  Oakland  correspondent  informs  us  that  John  J.  Burke, 
A.  B.  '97,  has  passed  a  brilliant  examination  before  the  Supreme 
Court  Commission  and  has  been  admitted  by  the  Supreme  Justices  to 
practice  law  before  all  the  State  Courts.  John  has  been  for  some 
time  chief  clerk  in  the  law  office  of  Snook  &  Church;  he  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  highly  respected  young  professional  men  in  Oakland. 
His  friends  predict  great  success  for  him  in  the  law,  and  with 
these  we  unite  in  congratulating  Johnnie  on  his  successful  exami- 
nation. 

Among  our  recent  visitors  were  four  Nobili  men,  the  Rev. 
William  Fleming,  John  E.  Leibert,  William  Kieferdorf  and  Robert 
Keefe.  Bob  is  at  present  the  star  pitcher  of  the  Coast  League. 
Other  visitors  from  among  the  "old  boys"  were  the  Rev.  Fathers 
McQuaide  and  Galvin,  and  William  Sexton.  Billy,  by  the  way, 
though  not  a  Nobili  man,  was  considered  a  dark  horse  in  the  race, 
even   by  such  shrewd  judges  as  Father  Gallagher. 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY 


IU5TORY  OF  WE5TERN  EUROPE 

BY  JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON GINN    AND     COMPANY,     PUBLISHERS. 

In  what  he  styles  "An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western 
Europe"  Professor  Robinson  of  Columbia  University  has  given  us 
a  pretty  rounded  view  of  European  Institutions  and  of  the  political, 
economic,  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements  which  have  marked 
the  very  important  periods  of  history  from  Constantine  the  Great 
to  our  own  day.  His  opening  chapter,  "The  Historical  Point  of 
View,"  shows  an  unbiased,  and  sympathetic  mind  and  no  one 
doubts  the  need  there  is  of  such  a  mind  in  dealing  with  a  period 
that,  on  account  of  religious  differences,  has  been  open  to  such 
various  and  contradictory  interpretation.  This  fairness  of  mind 
manifests  itself  in  many  places,  especially  is  it  noteworthy  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Mediaeval  monk,  with  the  much  mooted  question 
of  Indulgence  and  the  general  intellectual  culture  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  But  notwithstanding  this  good  will,  we  have  discovered 
several  departures  from  the  "Historical  Point  of  View"  established  in 
the  beginning.  We  shall  not  classify  among  these  departures  his 
severe  criticism  of  "Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  nor  his  canonization 
of  the  hypocritical  monster  Cromwell;  though  we  would  have  been 
better  pleased  to  see  the  saintly  Mary  treated  with  fuller  justice  at 
least  in  her  closing  years,  and  we  did  not  expect  that  the  occasion- 
al prayerful  effusions  of  Cromwell  would  cause  the  author  to  for- 
get the  sanguinary  character  of  the  cruel  usurper.  But  on  these 
and  similar  points  we  must  be  silent. 

The  real  departures  from  fairness,  unintentional  we  hope,  are 
observed  in  the  Professor's  treatment  of  Catholic  Mary's  reign  in  En- 
gland,which  he  vilifies;  of  Elizabeth's  persecutions,  whichhe  excuses; 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  for  which  he  accuses  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  so  on  without  end.  We  can  do  no  better  to  establish 
our  grounds  for  complaint,  than  by  quoting  a  few  random  pas- 
sages.    On  page  462,  where  the  author   is    preparing    his   readers 
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for  his  excuses  of  Elizabeth's  bloody  reign,  we  read  as  follows: 
"Two  Jesuits  were  sent  to  England  in  1580  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
herents of  their  faith  and  urge  them  to  assist  the  foreign  force  (the 
Armada)  against  their  queen  when  it  should  come.  .  .  .  One 
of  these  Jesuits  was  cruelly  tortured  and  executed  for  treason,  the 
other  escaped  to  the  continent,  and  from  there  directed  a  conspir- 
acy aimed  at  Elizabeth's  life." 

In  looking  up  the  matter  we  find  that  in  1580  two  Jesuits  did 
actually  go  to  England.  The  one  was  Edmund  Campion,  the 
other  Robert  Parsons.  Now  every  student  of  history,  be  he  Cath- 
olic, Protestant  or  Infidel,  who  will  look  up  the  documents  of  the 
time,  wrill  find  that  the  saintly  young  Englishman,  Edmund  Cam- 
pion, was  by  no  means  executed  for  treason;  but  purely  and  simply 
for  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which  he  had  em- 
braced at  Oxford  under  Catholic  Mary.  There  is  room  for  hesita- 
tion with  regard  to  some  of  the  thousands  whom  Elizabeth  did  to 
death;  they  may  have  been  imprudent  and  anxious  to  dethrone 
the  queen,  but  Edmund  Campion  is  undoubtedly  a  martyr,  if  there 
ever  was  one.  As  for  Parsons'  directing  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  as  unfounded  on  fact  as  is  Mr.  Robinson's 
other  remarks,  about  the  Jesuit  order  "degenerating"  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  being  involved  in  "great  commercial  enter- 
prises." One  solitary  Jesuit  engaged  in  a  commercial  enterprise 
and  the  entire  twenty-five  thousand,  (such  was  their  number  then) 
were  accused  of  doing  likewise  and  the  accusation  is  repeated  in 
this  text-book. 

But  this  is  of  little  or  no  importance  compared  with  the 
author's  quasi-defense  of  Voltaire,  the  blasphemer,  the  father  of 
modern  infidelity,  the  man  who  caused  the  French  Revolution  and 
half,  if  not  all,  the  revolutions  which  followed.  Mr.  Robinson  tells 
us  that  this  monster  of  iniquity  was  "by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
and  important  reformer  of  the  eighteenth  century."  A  reformer! 
the  man  whose  motto  in  life  was  the  infamous  "Ecrasez  1'infame!" 

These  are  some  of  the  faults  which  we  have  detected  in  this 
work  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  yet  we  are  half  inclined  to  excuse  the 
author  because  the  faults  are  almost  natural  to  a  non-Catholic. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  some  facts  in  Mediaeval  history  do 
look  strange  from  certain  points  of  view  and  to  Protestants  generally, 
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men  like  Luther,  Calvin,  Voltaire  and  others  will  ever  be  consid- 
ered heroes,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they  resisted  the 
papacy.  It  is  not  therefore  Mr.  Robinson  that  we  are  tempted  to 
censure,  but  Catholic  professors,  who,  having  time,  fail  to  write 
our  side  of  the  story.  Truth  will  eventually  prevail;  but  not  until 
it  is  presented  in  the  proper  form,  will  it  prevail  with  the  majority 
of  mankind. 

GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

BY  A.  P.  BRIGHAM,  A.  M.,  F.  G.  S.  A. — GINN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

A  valuable  work  this,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  altogether 
unique.  It  is  not  a  geography  nor  a  history,  nor  is  it  partly  his- 
toric and  partly  geographic;  it  is  rather  a  successful  blending  of 
both,  an  attempt  to  show  the  influence  brought  to  bear  ou  our 
industrial  and  national  life  by  the  physiographic  features  of  the 
country.  Among  the  themes  receiving  special  treatment  we  find 
the  following:  The  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  United  States,  the 
Appalachian  Barrier,  the  Great  Lakes  and  American  Commerce, 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  Miner  and  Mountain  Life.  The  closing 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  unity  and  diversity  of 
American  life  and  to  the  destiny  of  America  as  affected  by  physio- 
graphy. 

The  book,  very  tastefully  arranged,  is  made  doubly  interest- 
ing by  a  large  number  of  rare  and  attractive  photographs,  and  by 
numerous  maps  explanatory  of  the  matter  under  treatment. 
Teachers  of  history  and  geography  will  find  great  assistance  in 
this  valuable  book,  but  it  will  also  appeal  to  the  student  and  the 
ordinary  reader. 

THE  POETR.Y  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

SELECTED   AND    ARRANGED    WITH    NOTES  BY  CHARLES    MILLS    GAY- 
LEY  AND  MARTIN  C.  FLAHERTY. — GINN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS. 

The  little  volume,  comprising  ballads,  lays  of  heroism,  and 
other   poems    illustrative    of    the    history   and  national   spirit   of 
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England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  America,  and  completely  equipped 
with  explanatory  notes  and  indexes,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
teachers  of  literature,  but  by  those  principally  who  would  win  their 
students  to  a  love  of  poetry  and  interest  them  in  the  national 
qualities  of  the  four  English  speaking  countries.  As  a  text  book 
it  is  meant  to  be  rather  a  beginning  than  a  complete  course  in 
literature.  Let  the  University  and  advanced  College  student  enter 
into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  our  highly  artistic  poetry,  but  if  he 
carries  not  with  him  the  charm  of  the  Poetry  of  the  People,  he 
will  never  appreciate  the  hidden  grandeur  of  the  masterpieces. 
The  study  of  poetry  must  generally  be  preceded  by  a  love  for 
poetry,  and  this  love  cannot  better  be  stimulated  than  by  having 
recourse  to  the  historic  and  patriotic  ballads  which  are  ever  intel- 
ligible and  charming  while  they  glow  with  the  spirit  of  real  life. 
Messrs  Gay  ley  and  Flaherty  realized  this  and,  though  we  should 
have  omitted  a  few  of  the  poems  selected,  we  can  say  with  truth 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  given  us  a  complete,  judicious  and 
well  balanced  selection  of  those  popular  songs  which  will  attract 
the  ordinary  reader  and  the  average  student. 

THE  GREAT  CAPTAIN 

BY  KATHERINE  TYNAN  HINKSON. — BENZIGER  BROTHERS,  45  CENTS. 

The  name  of  Katharine  Tynan  is  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion for  this  new  story,  which  like  many  of  her  other  shorter 
works  is  intended  for  the  young.  Charming  in  style  and  in  treat- 
ment, and  reflecting  the  lovely  character  of  the  author,  this  latest 
work  will  help  to  supply  a  need  of  the  growing  generation.  Young 
people  need  romance,  and  if  you  do  not  supply  healthy  and  in- 
structive matter,  they  will  waste  their  time  on  trash;  the  grow- 
ing imagination  must  be  fed  and  simple  little  tales  like  "The 
Great  Captain"  are  the  proper  kind  of  nourishment. 

TWO  LITTLE:  GIBL5 

BY  UUAN  MACK. — BENZIGER    BROS.,  N.    Y.,    45    CENTS. 

Eike  the  foregoing,  this  is  a  story  for  the  young.  It  is  sim- 
ple in  style  and  in  plot,  but   its   simplicity   is   like    to  that  which 
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pleased  Him,  Who  said:  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 
The  author's  purpose  seems  to  be  to  instruct  her  young  readers  on 
the  meaning  and  the  necessity  of  relying  on  Providence,  and  hid- 
ing this  purpose  beneath  a  well  told  story,  the  story  of  Mary  Mar- 
tin and  Julia  Burns,  she  instructs  without  fatiguing. 


KIND  HEARTS  AND  CORONETS 

BY  J.  HARRISON,  BENZIGER,  N.  Y.,  $1.25. 

This  is  more  of  a  real  novel  and  a  truly  fascinating  one  in 
parts.  Full  of  life  and  vigor  from  start  to  finish,  exciting  now  and 
then,  never  lagging,  always  interesting,  it  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  Catholic  fiction.  The  plot  is  natural  and  true  to  life,  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  incidents  and  characters  to  please  the 
ordinary  reader,  The  hero  rises  from  poverty  to  wealth  by  in- 
heriting the  fortune  of  a  wealthy  uncle,  who  was  at  one  time  his 
enemy;  he  then  falls  in  love,  is  disappointed,  gets  back  his  heart, 
centers  it  on  a  second  fair,  and  wins.  The  book  is  put  aside  with 
pleasant  satisfaction. 


EXCHANGES 

THE  DOMINICAN  A 

This  admirable  little  monthly  is  still  mourning  the  loss  of  the 
Rev.  J.  L,.  O'Neil,  and  well  it  is  to  mourn  so  great  a  loss.  Still  the 
mantle  of  the  former  editor  has  fallen  on  worthy  shoulders.  In  the 
April  number,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  there  are  some  real 
literary  contributions.  We  would  mention  specially  the  opening 
paper  "The  Reasonableness  of  Faith,"  and  also  the  peculiar  poem 
entitled  "The  Reformation."  The  author  of  the  former  article,  M. 
M.  Snell,  Ph.  D.,  has  briefly  but  forcibly  summarized  the  argu- 
ments which  show  that  "every  truth  of  Faith  is  more  conformable 
to  reason  than  any  substitute,"  and  this  not  only  to  discursive 
reason,  but  to  intuitive  reason  as  well.     Such  brief  expositions  are 
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capable  of  doing  great  good.  In  the  poem,  "The  Reformation," 
the  author  runs  through  the  history  of  the  Protestant  revolt  and 
justifies  his  censures  by  historical  references  in  foot  notes.  It  is 
admirably  written. 

FLEUB  DE  LIS 

The  latest  number  of  our  friend  from  St  Louis  is  nonpareil. 
For  a  tasteful  variety  of  articles,  a  spirited  chronicling  of  college 
doings,  a  manifest  union  between  Alumni  and  students,  it  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  model  for  other  journalistic  aspirants.  In  it  we 
find  essays  and  stories,  and  sketches  and  original  poems,  and  trans- 
lations from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  all  bearing  the  impress  of  a  real 
classical  college.  The  "Catholic  Spirit  of  Anglo  Saxon  Literature" 
is  a  very  creditable  review  of  the  men  and  writings  of  the  dawn  of 
English  Letters.  The  subject  is  a  little  trite;  but  give  me  a  liter- 
ary subject  that  is  not.  The  article  entitled  "No  Morality  without 
Religion,' '  is  worthy  of  attentive  study.  Besides  these  essays  we  find 
some  brilliant  little  sketches.  The  "Triumph  of  the  Ancients"  is 
excellent;  "At  Sea,"  though  very  pleasing  has  a  rather  common- 
place conclusion.     The    poems   are    beautiful. 

THE   BELL 

The  organ  of  the  San  Jose  High  School  has  of  late  assumed  a 
rather  artistic  finish.  There  are  marginal  illustrations  and  neat 
headings  and  appropriate  fillers.  All  in  all  these  pictorial  flour- 
ishes add  considerably  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  paper 
and  are  worthy  of  commendation.  But  when  we  find  heading  the  Josh 
column  of  the  February  number  a  miserable  attempt  at  caricaturing 
two  monks  we  must  draw  the  line.  This  insult  to  Catholic  feeling 
which  we  attributed  at  first  to  the  merest  oversight,  has  been  re- 
peated now  in  the  March  number,  page  29,  and  it  strikes  us  that 
someone  in  the  institution  is  neglecting  his  duty.  A  little  more 
care  would  render  such  lapses  in  taste  and  refined  consideration 
impossible,  especially  in  the  land  rendered  so  peculiarly  famed  by 
the  heroic  labors  of  the  monks,  the  builders  of  the  missions  in 
which  we  all  so  justly  glory. 
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The  rain  has  been  hard  on  the  baseball  team  during  the  last 
month  inasmuch  as  on  account  of  wet  weather  our  series  with 
Berkeley  has  practically  come  to  an  end  with  but  one  game 
played,  and  that  one  lost.  Still  our  manager  is  trying  hard  for 
another  game  with  the  Berkeleyites  with  the  hope  of  winning  back 
our  lost  honors.  At  all  events  we  have  won  the  series  from  Stan- 
ford, taking  three  games  and  tying  one  out  of  the  five  played. 
Moreover  we  have  landed  one  victory  from  the  champions  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  St.  Vincents  College;  so  that  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  play  the  remaining  two  games  on  April  9th  and 
10th,  to  feel  satisfied  that  we've  had  a  successful  season.  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  players,  Hal  Chase,  who  dur- 
ing the  past  week  has  been  astonishing  the  folks  down  in  Los 
Angeles  by  his  artistic  playing  on  first  base  and  his  sure  bat- 
ting. The  subjoined  narratives  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  during  the  past  month. 


Stanford  vs.  S.  C.  C. 

On  the  morning  of  March  1st,  the  College  team,  full  of  new 
hope  and  vigor,  journeyed  over  to  Palo  Alto  to  meet  the  Stanford 
University  ball  players  for  the  fourth  time  this  season,  and  when 
they  returned  home  in  the  evening  a  contented  smile,  which  spoke 
louder  than  words,  was  seen  on  the  countenance  of  every  player. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  they  related  to  the  expectant  crowd  gathered 
around  them,  how  it  was  that  they  succeeded  in  administering  to 
the  Stanfordites  such  a  terrible  drubbing  as  the  score  11  to  o, 
which  we  had  already  received  over  the  'phone,  clearly  indicated. 
The  explanation  was  brief;  Stanford  could  not  find  Chase;  only 
once  did  they  succeed  in  making  the  necessary  connections  and 
not  even  once  did  they  go  to  first  on  balls.     This  star-pitching   of 
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Chase  aroused  the  other  players,  and  Russell,  Farry,  Feeney  and 
Griffin  took  everything  in  sight.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with 
star-fielding,  their  batting  was  unusually  superb.  In  fact  they 
received  so  many  hits  in  the  first  two  innings  that  Coach  Doyle 
thought  it  advisable  to  put  in  another  pttcher.  Roosevelt,  as 
strenuous  a  man  as  his  namesake,  was  called  upon;  but  what  could 
he  do  against  our  heavy  hitters?  Roosevelt  was  first  introduced 
to  Terry  McKune  and  he  will,  doubtlessly,  remember  the  intro- 
duction. Our  little  catcher  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  first  ball, 
swung  round  and  caught  it  on  the  beak  so  squarely  that  he  was 
somewhere  near  second  before  the  leather  }delded  to  the  force  of 
gravity  and  sought  the  earth.  It  was  not  fielded,  however,  until 
from  third  Terry  was  able  to  take  in  the  situation  with  all  calm- 
ness. This  was  perhaps  too  shocking  for  Roosevelt's  nerves,  for 
he  became  a  little  wild  and  remained  so  till  the  end.  Another  feature 
of  the  game  was  our  base  stealing.  We  pilfered  nine  bags  in  all, 
Clynes  succeeding  in  getting  off  with  four  of  them.  Here  are  the 
details: 

SANTA  CLARA  STANFORD 

AB    R  BH  SB    PO    A     E  AB   R  BH  SB   PO    A    E 

Griffin,  3b 5     220001  Williams,  2b.    ...4000251 

Farry,  ss 4     2     3     3     2     4    o      Stoll,  rf 4    o    o    o    o    o    o 

Chase,  p   5     2     4     o     o     2     o       Ball,  c 4    000600 

McKune,  c   5     2     2     o     7     1     o       Wirt,  cf 4    o    o    o     2     o    o 

Clynes,  cf 5     2     1     4     1     o    o      Knight,  If 2    o    o    o    o    o    o 

Russell,  2b 5     010070       Chalmers,  If 2     o    o    o     2    o     1 

Feeney,  ib 4    o    o     2  17     o    o      Swain,  3b 3     o    o    o     1     2     1 

Durfee,  rf 4     o    o    o    o    o     o       Elake,  ib 1     o    o    o    4    o     1 

Budde,  If 5     1     2     o     o    o     9       Mathews,  ib 2     o     o    o     6     o    o 

Trowbridge, ss.  ..3010320 

Totals 42  11  15     9  27  14     1       Roosevelt,  p 2    o    o    o     1     2     o 

Sales,  p o    000330 

Totals 31     o     1     02714     5 

HITS  AND  RUNS  BY  INNINGS. 

I23456779 

Santa  Clara 4        2         1         o         1         2        o        1        o — 11 

Base  hits 5         3         1         1         1         2        o        2        o — 15 

Stanford o        o        o        o        o        o        o        o        o —  o 

Base   hits o        o         1         o        o        o        o        o        o —  1 

Summary — Three  base  hits — Farry,  McKune,  Chase,  Budde.  Sacrifice  hits 
— Farry.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Roosevelt  2.  Struck  out — By  Chase  7,  Sales 
1,  Roosevelt  5.  Innings  pitched  in — Sales  2,  Roosevelt  7.  Wild  pitch — Roose- 
velt 2.  Passed  balls — Ball  2.  Left  on  bases — Santa  Clara  7,  Stanford  4.  Time 
of  game — 1  hour  35  minutes.     Umpires — Parker  and  Foley.     Scorer — Curtin. 
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Stanford  vs.  S.  C.  C. 


This  is  not  fiction  nor  is  it  exaggerated;  it  is  the  plain,  simple 
truth.  It  is  only  by  chance  that  it  happens  to  be  stranger  than 
fiction.  A  hard  and  close  game  was  played  on  the  Palo  Alto 
campus  between  Santa  Clara  and  Stanford;  it  was  the  last  half  of 
the  ninth  inning,  Santa  Clara's  half,  and  the  score  was  3  to  2  in 
favor  of  Stanford.  Now  everybody  who  has  even  a  distant  knowl- 
edge of  the  game,  will  readily  understand  how  exciting  such  a 
period  is;  and  everybody  who  knows  the  Santa  Clara  baseball 
players  will  realize  with  what  determination  and  energy  they  came 
in  from  the  field  for  their  last  chance  at  the  bat.  When  the  first 
man  took  the  willow  in  hand  and  looked  fiercely  at  pitcher  Tritch, 
the  crowded  bleachers  became  as  silent  as  a  sepulchre,  for  the 
Stanford  sympathizers  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  first  batter  would 
discourage  or  arouse  the  following  men.  The  fate  of 
this  first  man  is  briefly  told:  he  fanned.  Oh,  what  a  burst  of 
cheers,  and  shouts  of  "Tritch!  Tritch!  good  boy,  Tritch!"  as  the 
second  Santa  Clara  representative  took  his  position  at  the  plate. 
Again  all  was  silent,  but  the  silence  was  but  momentary,  for  a 
little  grounder,  a  throw  to  first  and  two  outs  were  recorded 
against  the  visiting  team.  Coach  Doyle  smiled;  the  Stanford  sym- 
pathizers rent  the  air  with  cheers,  and  Pitcher  Tritch,  forgetting 
his  wonted  modesty,  called  out,  "Come  on,  who's  the  next  victim?" 
Alas,  the  old  story  "Pride  goeth  just  ahead  of  a  fall."  Nervous, 
perhaps  with  the  nervousness  of  success,  the  elated  pitcher  be- 
came wild  and  passed  Durfee  to  first  free  of  charge.  There  was 
now  some  hope,  and  the  men  who  never  quit  consulted  for  a 
moment  on  the  best  move.  They  had  hardly  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "Hit  and  Run"  would  be  the  proper  thing,  when 
Budde  advanced  with  the  willow  thrown  carelessly  over  his 
shoulder.  The  anxiety  of  these  moments  was  intense;  Budde, 
though  nervous,  was  all  there  and  with  one  big  swing  he  landed 
on  the  sphere  and  started  towards  first,  thence  to  second  and 
to  third  and  finally  home  with  al^  the  speed  at  his  command.  He 
had  scored  Durfee  and  his  own  run  would  have  ended  matters  right 
there,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  touch  the   plate   he   was   tagged 
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out,  and  with  a  3-3  score  the  tenth  inning  began.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  Cardinals  failed  to  score  in  the  tenth,  and 
Santa  Clara  scored,  winning  one  of  the  hardest,  if  not  the  hardest 
game  ever  played  in  Palo  Alto.  The  following  will  give  more 
particulars: 

SANTA  CLARA  STANFORD 

AB   R  BH  SB  PO    A    E  AB   R  BH  SB   PO    A    E 

Griffin,  3b 5     1     2     1     o     1     o  Williams,  2b 4  010322 

Farry,  ss 4     2     1     2     2     3     1  Mall,  c 5  1     1     o     3     1     o 

Chase,  p 5    o     2     1     3     1     2  Wirt,  cf 2  o     1     1     3    o    o 

McKune,  c 5    o    2     2  13     2    o  Colbert,  ib 4  o    o    o  14     1     o 

Clynes,  cf 5     020100  Blake,  If 2  o    o    o    o     1     o 

Russell,  2b 3     000221  Mathews,  If   2  o    o    o    o    o    o 

Feeney,  lb 4    o    o    o    o     2     1  Knight,  rf 4  1     o    o     1     1     o 

Durfee,  rf 3     1     o    o    o    o    o  Swaine,  3b ....... 4  o     1     o    4     2     1 

Budde,  If 4    o     1     o     2     o    o  Trowbridge,  SS...3  o    o    o    2     8     1 

Tritch,   p 3  1     1     o    o    2     1 

Totals 38    4  10    6*29  10    5  

*Knight  out  for  batting  out  of  turn            Totals 33  3    5     1  30  18    5 

RUNS  AND  HITS   BY  INNINGS 

123456789  10 

Santa  Clara o        o        2        o        o        o        o        o        1  1 —  4 

Base  hits 1         o        4        o        o        1         1        o         1  2 — 10 

Stanford 1        o        1        o        o        o        1        o        o  o —  3 

Base  hits 1         1         2        o        o        o        o        1        o  o —  5 

Summary— Two  base  hits — Chase,  Ball.  Three  base  hits — Budde,  Wil- 
liams. Passed  balls — McKune.  Wild  pitches — Tritch.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Chase  1,  off  Tritch  2.  Hit  by  pitched  ball— Wirt.  Struck  out— By  Chase  9, 
by  Tritch  2.  Left  on  bases— Santa  Clara  7,  Stanford  3.  Double  play — Wirt 
unassisted,  Williams  to  Colbert.     Scorer — Curtin.     Umpire — Concannon. 


St.  Vincent's  vs   S.  C.  C. 

The  great  event  of  the  month  in  baseball  circles,  was  the  game 
played  at  I,os  Angeles  with  St.  Vincent's  College  on  March  5th. 
St.  Vincent's  College  held  the  championship  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  could  boast  of  a  string  of  19  consecutive  victories,  extend- 
ing over  three  years.  We  must  confess  that  we  were  somewhat 
daunted  by  this  unruffled  record,  and  with  sad  misgivings  we  saw 
our  doughty  first  team  men  start  on  their  journey  southward.  Be- 
fore a  good  sized  audience,  entirely  and  emphatically  of  Los 
Angeles  partisanship,  the  game  was  played  and  resulted  in  a  grand 
victory  for  Santa  Clara.  For  seven  innnings  our  team  completely 
outclassed  the  Southerners,  circling  the   bases   eleven  times  to  St. 
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Vincent's  once.  After  this  glorious  beginning,  Wallman  weak- 
ened perceptibly,  and  a  succession  of  well-placed  bunts,  and  a 
combination  of  hits  and  errors,  brought  seven  runs  to  the  banner 
of  the  South. 

Besides  their  victory  the  team  brought  home  many  tales  of  the 
royal  time  and  courteous  treatment  accorded  them  by  St.  Vincent's. 
From  the  time  they  stepped  into  the  Arcade  depot  at  Los  Angeles, 
Manager  Murietta,  Rev.  Fr.  MacDonnell  and  the  whole  team  used 
every  effort  to  make  their  visit  an  enjoyable  one.  The  St.  Vincent 
rooters  were  much  in  evidence,  but  did  nothing  out  of  the  per- 
fectly legitimate,  and  showed  their  calibre  by  the  grand  support 
they  gave  their  team  even  in  the  face  of  sure  defeat. 

This  is  the  first  game  of  a  series,  the  remaining  two  of  which 
will  be  played  here  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  April.  We  trust  the 
Los  Angeles  men  will  be  as  well  satisfied  with  their  treatment  at 
Santa  Clara,  as  our  team  seems  to  be. 

As   is  shown   by  the    following  tabulated    score,  it    was   our 
superb  hitting  that  won  the  game  for  us.     Here  is  the  story: 
ST.  VINCENT  SANTA  CLARA 

AB   R  BH  SB   PO     A    E  AB    R  BH  SB   PO    A    E 

M  Moriarity,  3b.  .5  o     1     o    o     1     o  Griffin,    rf 6  3     4     3     1     3    o 

Taltz,  If 4  o     2     o     3     o    o  Farry,  ss 5  2     2     2     1     1     o 

E  Moriarity,  ib.   5  1     1     1  12     1     1  Chase,  2b 6  333431 

Peck,  cf 4  3    o     1     2    o     1  McKune.  c 5  2     2     2  11     o    o 

Lane,  p,  ss 5  210250  Clynes,  If   5  1     3     2     1     o     1 

Fitzwilliams,  ss,p  3  1     10020  Russell,  3b 5  021002 

Campbell,  c 3  1     o    o    6     1     o  Feeney,  ib 2  1     1     1     7    o    o 

Whalen,  rf 5  000000  Durfee,cf 3  1     1     2     1     o    o 

Verdi,  2b 4  120220  Wallman,  p 5  o    o    o     1     2     1 


Totals ,38    8    7     22712     2  Total 42  13  18  16  27     9     5 

RUNS  AND  HITS    BY  INNINGS 

I23456789 

Santa  Clara 1         2         3         3         o         3         o         1         1 — 13 

Base  hits 1         2         4         40         4        o         1         2 — 18 

St.  Vincent o        o        o        o        o         1        o        4        2 —  8 

Basehits 2        o        o        1         o        o         1         2         1 —  7 

Summary— Hits — Off  Fitzwilliams  15,  off  Lane  3.  Home  run — Verdi. 
Two  base  hits — Russell,  Chase,  McKune,  Verdi.  Sacrifice  hits — Farry,  Durfee, 
Fitzwilliams.  First  base  on  errors — St.  Vincent  4,  Santa  Clara  1.  Left  on 
bases — St.  Vincent  9,  Santa  Clara  7.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Fitzwilliams  1,.  off 
Lane  2,  off  Wallman  4.  Struck  out — By  Fitzwilliams  3,  by  Lane  2,  by  Wall- 
man  5.  Double  plays — Lane  to  Moriarity  2 .  Bassed  balls — Campbell  2.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball — Feeney.  Time  of  game — 1  hour  40  minutes.  Umpire — J. 
Morley.     Scorer — J.  Byrnes. 
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"Doc"  Kirk's   Team 


Under  the  captainship  of  Frank  Ramos,  the  Filipino  wonder, 
Doc  Kirk's  team  bids  fair  to  establish  a  record  unusually  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  baseball.  Already  they  have  a  long  list  of  victor- 
ies to  their  credit  and  they  are  anxiously  awaiting  more.  In  my 
interview  with  the  Doctor  this  morning  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  they  challenge  any  team  their  age  or  within  two  inches  of 
their  size  in  the  State.  The  line-up  of  this  wonderful  team  is  as 
follows: 

Frank  Ramos,  pitcher  (captain);  William  Maher,  catcher;  Mervyn, 
Callagan,  first  base;  James  Maher,  second  base;  James  Lappin, 
short  stop;  Mervyn  Shafer,  third  base;  Edward  Hallinan,  Harry 
Broderick,  Joseph  Finnegan,  Charles  Olivares,  Eugene  Ivancovich 
Paul  Carew,  fielders. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  aggregation  is  their  ver- 
satility; every  player  on  the  team  can  fill  several  positions  and  fill 
them  well.  Thus  Shafer  can  twirl,  catch,  play  infield  or  outfield 
as  circumstances  require;  W.  Maher  too  can  pitch  and  fill  any  va- 
cancy in  the  infield  or  outfield;  so  too  with  Eappin,  Carew  and 
Callahan,  while  little  Jimmie  Maher  stars  wherever  he  is  placed. 
The  outfielders  take  turns  in  every  game,  and  nothing  goes  by  them; 
the  only  hope  for  the  enemy  is  to  line  the  ball  over  their  heads. 

We  shall,  subjoin  as  a  sample  of  their  playing,  a  summary  of 
the  game  with  the  first  team  of  Hoitt's  Academy.  A  track  meet 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  game  and  the  Hoitt's  people  had  to 
catch  an  early  train;  hence  it  was  necessary  to  stop  after  seven 
innings,  but  in  those  seven  innings  how  our  midgets  did  play! 

1235567 
Hoitt's — Hits o        o         o        o        o         1         o —  1 

Runs 1         o         1         o        o        o        o —  2 

Doc  Kirk's — Hits 1         26120         2 — 14 

Runs 1         4         9         1         1         3        o — 19 
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FIRST  HONORS  TOR  FEBRUARY,  1904 


BRANCHES  SENIOR  JUNIOR 

Religion  ].  Regan J.  Cuenco 

Ethics J.    Regan 

Mental  Philosophy   J.  Cuenco 

Natural  Philosophy F.   Moraghan J,  Curley,  C.  Russell 

Chemistry T.  Feeney J.  Curley,  J.  Riordan,  C.  Russell 

Mathematics J.  Regan C.  Russell 

Political  Economy J.  Regan L-  Hicks 

Higher  English J .  Regan J.  Riordan 

Advanced  History J.  Regan L.  Hicks 

SOPHOMORE  FI^ESHMAN 


Religion  L.  Atteridge J.  Brown 

English  Precepts M.  Carter R.    McCormack .  , 

English  Literature  &  Author .  .  F.  Belz E.  McFadden .  .  . 

English  Composition H.  Budde G.  Beaumont 

History  &  Geography H.   Budde F.  Allen 

Elocution H.   Budde W.  McKagney .  . 

Latin   H.  Budde E.  McFadden .  .  . 

Greek H.  Budde E.  McFadden .  . . 

Mathematics H.  de  la  Guardia G.  Hall,  R.  Pope 


1st  ACADEMIC  2nd  ACADEMIC 

Religion N.  Whalen R.  Archbold 

English  Precepts R.    de  la  Guardia ...,., H.  Lyng 

English  Literature  &  Author . .  W.   Maher B.  Baird 

English  Composition P.  Tullock A.  Morris 

History  &  Geography R.  O'Connor M.  Shafer 

Civil  Government A.  Morris 

Elocution J.   Jones J.  Daly 

Latin H.  de  la  Guardia .  E.  Salmon 

Greek H.  de  la  Guardia J.  Maher 

Mathematics    H.  Spridgen A.  Bunsow 
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3rd  ACADEMIC  4th  ACADEMIC 

Religion  A.  Ivancovich :  . .  .  A.  Bunsow,  W.  O'Brien  . 

English  Precepts A.  Ivancovich A.  Bnnsow 

English  Author P.  Wilcox W.  Hughes 

English  Composition J.  Green A.  Bunsow,  R.  Madigan . 

History  &  Geography A.  Ivancovich C.  Olivares 

Civil  Government A.  Ivancovich 

Elocution A.  Ivancovich  .  .    A.  Bunsow 

Orthography A.  Bunsow 

Latin  P.  Wilcox A.  Bunsow 

Greek P.  Wilcox 

Mathematics C.  Nino W.  Lewis 


Pre-A.cademic    Classes 

1st.  2nd. 


Religion  J.  Manha A.  Ladner  . 

English  Precepts G.   Quijada L.  Olivares . 

English  Author A.  Prindiville 

English  Composition C.  Fortune L.  Ruth 

History  &  Geography J.  Manha L,.  Ruth 

Elocution A.  Donovan L.  Ruth 

Orthography  J.  Manha W.   Lewis . .  . 


Commercial  Course 

1st  BOOK-KEEPING  2nd  BOOK-KEEPING  3rd   BOOK-KEEPING 

Richard  de  la  Guardia Raul  de  la  Guardia A.  Mattei 


Special     Classes 

1st    SPECIAL  2nd   SPECIAL 


Latin M.  Moraghan, J.  Raffetto 

Greek M.  Moraghan A.  Trescony 

Special  Classes  of  Composition 

^     1st  CLASS  2nd    CLASS  3rd  CLASS  4th  CLASS 

F.  Floyd-Jones H.  Spridgen L.  Murphy J.  Lawlor 


Entered  Dec.  18,  1902,  at  Santa  Clara,  Calif,  as'^second-class  matter,  under  Act  of  Congress  of 

March  3,  1879. 
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OUR   PRESIDENT 

n 
"hat  higher  than  df  son's  dear  wish  to  bring 

S)Oy  of  all  joys,  that  deep  enthralling  one 

fif  love,  and  fond  devotion  when  alone 

<^ie  finds  the  -parent  of  his  heart,      ^he  sting, 

JSred  trait' rous  'neath  the  darkling  vulture  wing 

pf  sin,  elsewhere  may  lurk;   not  in  a  son 

^fhose  grave  respect  into  a  love  has  grown 

^trong  as  the  oak,  thai  answers  to  the  ring 

pf  wielded  ape  that  its  deep  heart  is  true. 

(Father,  the  guardian  of  our  growing  years 

$fhen  yozith's  full  promise  opens  to  thy  view, 

ffiell  have  we  known  thy  souls  affection  kind! 

JJIay  thy  deep  eyes,  all  willing  to  be  blind 

^To  erring  children,  ne'er  be  dimmed  by  tears  I  ■ 

(Francis  J?lank,  '06. 
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THE  RYLAND  MEDAL   DEBATE 


[The  second  annual  Ryland  Debate  was  characterized  by  unusual  anima- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  as  well  in  the  argumentation  as  in  the  eloquence  with 
which  all  the  speakers  presented  their  side  of  the  controversy.  Unfortunately 
we  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  give  the  arguments  in  full;  a  synopsis  of  two  of 
the  speeches,  one  from  either  side,  taxes  us  to  the  limit.     Ed.  Note."] 

SPEECH  OF  THE  FIRST  AFFIRMATIVE 

Gentlemen:  When  on  the  memorable  night  of  February  8, 
the  war  cloud  that  had  long  hung  over  the  Orient,  exploded,  as  all 
men  knew  it  would  explode,  when  it  was  reported  how  the  Japan- 
ese warships  steaming  into  the  harbor  off  Port  Arthur,  succeeded  in 
sinking  two  Russian  cruisers,  we  of  the  affirmative  side  did  not  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  it  would  soon  be  ours  to  take  part  in  the 
strife;  much  less  did  we  imagine  that  we  would  be  called  upon  to 
defend  Russia  against  the  gallant  little  yellow  men,  who  had  begun 
the  war  with  such?  a  brilliant  victory.  It  was  natural  for  an 
American  to  sympathize  with  a  nation  that  sent  forth  its  warriors 
to  repeat  the  admirable  manoeuvre  of  Manila  Bay.  Indeed  I  do 
not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that,  when  the  news  of  that  victory 
reached  this  country,  Americans  generally  gave,  without  further 
thought,  their  heart-felt  sympathy  to  the  sturdy  little  Japs,  es- 
poused their  cause  and  wished  them  complete  and  unqualified 
victory  throughout  the  entire  campaign. 

But,  Gentlemen,  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  the  warfare 
when  calm  deliberation  is  possible.  It  will  not  do  to  sympathize 
with  a  nation  merely  because  it  can  call  on  its  brave  warriors  and 
send  them  out  to  victory.  The  old  pagan  conquerors  were  brave 
and  victorious,  but  they  were  unjust  and  therefore  unworthy  of 
sympathy.  And  so  it  may  be  with  Japan;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  so. 
At  all  events  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  well  to 
examine  into  this  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  before  sympathizing 
with  either  side.  When  there  is  question  of  what  a  nation's 
sympathy  should  be,  we  must  seek  for  accurate  and  definite 
and  substantial  reasons,  we  must  analyze  the  principles  in- 
volved;   in    a    word,    throwing    aside    personal    prejudices,    we 
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must  examine  the  merits  of  the  case  in  the  plain  light  of  justice. 
Who  is  right?  Who  is  wrong?  are  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered  before  we  give  our  sympathy  one  way  or  the  other. 

Thus  we  of  the  affirmative  side  of  this  debate  shall  proceed, 
and  I  think  that  we  shall  thereby  establish  our  proposition  which 
is  simply  this:  In  the  present  war  in  the  Orient,  Japan  is  in  the 
wrong  and  Russia  in  the  right.  And  mark  well,  Gentlemen,  in 
thus  wording  our  proposition  we  are  maintaining  more  than, 
strictly  speaking,  is  necessary.  We  might  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  both  nations  are  wrong  but  that  Japan  is  further  down  in  the 
turbid  waters  than  is  her  enemy,  the  Russian;  but  we  think  that 
in  the  present  war  Russia  is  entirely  justified  notwithstanding  all 
her  weakness,  and  all  her  unprogressiveness,  in  other  particulars. 
She  has  right  on  her  side,  and  therefore  should  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  every  right  minded  American,  unless  the  said 
American  wishes  to  withhold  his  sympathy  altogether.  To  such 
this  debate  has  nothing  to  say.  The  words  "with  Russia,  rather 
than   with  Japan,"  exclude  any  idea  of  neutrality. 

For  clearness  sake,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  divide  my  arguments 
into  three  general  classes,  all,  as  you  will  observe,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  present  war.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  consider 
Russia  and  Japan  quarrelling  over  the  outcome  of  the  Chinese 
war;  secondly,  the  subsequent  action  of  Russia  in  building  the 
Manchurian  railway  and  Japan's  interference;  thirdly,  the  question 
of  evacuation  will  be  discussed  at  length.  I  am  thus  confining  my 
remarks  to  the  causes  of  the  war;  my  companion  will  delay  on 
other  aspects. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  Japan  was  wrong  and  Russia 
was  right  in  the  little  trouble  that  arose  out  of  the  Chinese  war. 
History  informs  us  that  for  centuries  Japan  had  endeavored  to 
control  Korea,  that  notwithstanding  her  endeavors  China  held 
protectorate  over  the  Hermit  Nation  from  time  immemorial.  There 
are  innumerable  treaties  between  China  and  Japan,  concerning 
this  peninsula,  but  the  most  important  one  for  Japan  is  that  of  1876 
when,  at  Japan's  request,  Korea  was  given  her  independence. 
Troubles  arose  out  of  this  independence,  (troubles  caused  by  Japan 
but  outside  of  the  present  question),  and  so  in  1884  Korea  was 
again  placed  under  the  suzerainty  of  China  with   this  proviso  that 
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Japan   be  permitted  to   introduce  her   reforms.        And  she    intro- 
duced her  reforms,  I  assure  you! 

Thus  matters  stood  until  China  began  to  realize  that  the  Japs 
meant  to  reform  the  entire  Asiatic  continent,  if  they  could.  In 
fact  Japan  had  already  drawn  up  detailed  maps  of  Korea  and 
Manchuria  for  the  purpose  of  invasion,  when  in  1894  the  war 
broke  out.  Everybody  knows  the  result  of  that  war.  Japan  con- 
quered and  demanded  as  an  indemnification  the  cession  of  Man- 
churia and  of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  independence  of  Korea 
and  the  payment  of  $100,000,000.  China,  helpless  to  resist 
these  outrageous  demands,  appealed  to  Russia,  which  coun- 
try, backed  by  Germany  and  France,  requested  Japan  to  restore  to 
China  the  plundered  territory  of  Manchuria.  Japan  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  Russia  and  the  whole  world  approved. 

On  that  day  however,  Japan  and  Russia  fell  out.  The  hand  of 
the  Jap  was  caught  with  another  man's  property.  Russia  made  him 
drop  the  stolen  goods,  and  the  little  yellow  robber  retired  to  his  home 
meditating  revenge.  An  English  diplomatic  officer  assures  us  of 
this  in  an  article  sent  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine.  The 
Japanese  emperor  declared  at  the  time,  so  we  are  told,  that  Russia 
did  not  understand  the  vindictive  nature  of  the  Japs,  that  they  would 
regain  Manchuria  even  if  it  took  the  grandsons  of  the  then  genera- 
tion to  do  so.  It  did  not  require  so  long  a  time  for  Japan  to  make  the 
attempt;  she  is  now  engaged  in  the  war  of  vindictive  aggression. 
The  only  reason  that  held  her  back  at  the  time  was  her  inability 
to  cope  with  Russia,  but  now  that  she  has  drained  her  coffers  to 
build  a  navy,  she  intends  to  show  the  Bear  a  thing  or  two  about 
her  stubborn  nature. 

Japan  therefore  was  wrong  in  demanding  such  an  unwarranted 
indemnity  from  China,  wrong  in  not  retiring  peacefully  when 
caught  in  the  act  of  plunder,  wrong  in  meditating  revenge,  and 
wrong  in  building  her  navy  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  especially 
as  they  meant  to  re-establish  their  power  in  Manchuria,  to  steal 
the  land  which  belonged  to  China.  On  the  other  hand  Russia 
was  right  in  forcing  the  plundering  nation  to  restore  the  ill-gotten 
goods,  or  so  the  nations  of  the  world  thought  at  the  time,  for  not 
one   voice   was   raised   against  the   action    of  Russia.      She  was 
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doubly  right  in  this  policy  because  Japan  in  Manchuria  would  be 
a  menace  to  the  independence  of  China  and  Korea  and  a  perpet- 
ual danger  to  the  peace  of  the  far  East.  Japan's  actions  during 
the  war  sufficiently  proved  this  and,  as  I  said  before,  when  Russia 
drove  the  Japs  out  of  Manchuria  it  was  for  these  very  reasons  that 
not  one  voice  was  heard  to  condemn  her  action,  and  you  can- 
not fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

II.  But  behold!  in  1897  Russia  began  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  Manchuria!  At  first  sight  it  looks  bad,  it  looks  as 
if  Russia  had  been  influenced  by  personal  motives  in  her  previous 
conduct.  She  forced  Japan  out,  merely  to  get  in  there  herself. 
But  consider:  for  some  reason  or  other  the  nations  favored  Rus- 
sia's eastward  advance,  favored  the  building  of  the  railroad  and  the 
entire  policy  which  that  railroad  represented.  What  the  reason 
was  we  cannot  say,  but  it  may  have  been  because  Russia  thus 
opened  to  the  world  the  interior  of  the  Asiatic  continent  with  its 
300,000,000  inhabitants.  But  over  and  above  all  this  how  did 
Russia  get  into  Manchuria?  The  answer  is  simple  and  it  mani- 
fests the  general  honesty  which  characterized  the  entire  policy  of 
Russia  in  this  Manchurian  controversy.  The  government  at  St. 
Petersburg  paid  $100,000,000  for  permission  to  build  a  railroad 
through  Chinese  territory.  The  government  further  guaranteed 
to  elevate  the  social  standing  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and 
true  to  its  guarantee  it  has  spent  not  less  than  $300,000,000  in 
beautifying  the  erstwhile  desolate  territory.  Russia's  work  in 
Manchuria  has  been  considered  a  modern  miracle. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  Was  Russia  wrong?  I  fail  to 
see  the  least  shadow  of  crime.  She  leased  a  strip  of  territory  from 
China,  built  a  railroad,  benefited  300,000,000  human  beings  and 
was  just  about  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  her  work  with  the 
blessing  of  China  on  it  when  the  voice  of  Mikado  was  heard,  a 
voice  fraught  with  threats.  Who  was  the  Mikado?  The  same 
who  had  attempted  to  steal  Manchuria.  What  was  he  complain- 
ing about?  We  cannot  say  with  certainty,  but  it  may  be  this: 
Japan  that  had  spent  all  her  revenues  in  perfecting  a  navy,  Japan 
that  had  neglected  her  wards,  the  Koreans,  and  not  only  neglected 
them,  but  actually  murdered  their  queen  and  forced  the  king  to 
fly  for  his  life,  this  same  Japan  grew  envious,   and  viewing  on  the 
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one  hand  the  prosperity  of  Manchuria  and  on  the  other  the  degrada- 
tion of  Korea,  feared  that  the  Koreans  would  ask  the  Russians  to  help 
them  in  a  struggle  to  rid  their  country  of  the  accursed  Japs,  as 
these  same  yellow  men  are  called  in  Korea.  There  is  not  much 
room  for  hesitation  on  this  point:  Japan  was  wrong,  Russia  was 
right  in  this  railroad  business.  But  has  not  Japan  some  show  of 
justice  on  her  side?  Yes.it  is  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  evacuate 
Manchuria,  a  topic  which  I  promised  to  take  up  in  the  third  part 
of  this  speech. 

III.  Again  let  us  begin  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
facts  involved.  Russia,  it  seems,  ordered  her  troops  to  proceed  to 
Manchuria.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many,  but  for  argument's 
sake  I  shall  allow  a  large  army.  You  understand  the  reasons 
which  actuated  Russia  in  this.  It  was  during  the  Boxer  riots 
when  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
were  in  constant  danger  of  death.  These  Boxers  were  aided  in 
devastating  the  country  by  fierce  robber  bands,  whom  the  Japs  sup- 
plied with  arms,  and  together  they  formed  a  menace  to  the  further 
construction  of  the  road.  All  this  was  China's  fault.  China  had 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  protect  the  Russian  interests  along  the 
line  but  she  failed  to  live  up  to  her  treaty.  Russia  could  have 
remonstrated  with  the  Celestials,  but,  availing  herself  of  a  privilege 
granted  her  by  treaty  she  preferred  to  preserve  peace  and  to 
bring  her  own  troops  to  the  scene  of  action.  Thus  the  difficulty 
between  Russia  and  China  was  settled  amicably,  when  all  un- 
expectedly Japan  clamored  for  evacuation.  Russia,  always 
willing  to  accommodate,  yielded  and  in  October,  1903,  the  work  of 
evacuation  began.  Simultaneous  with  the  evacuation  however, 
renewed  assaults  from  robber  bands  were  reported  along  the  line, 
and  Russia  refused  to  take  any  further  step  in  the  matter.  The 
troops  remained  in  Manchuria,  Japan  sent  an  embassy  to  St. 
Petersburg,  no  settlement  was  agreed  upon  and  war  was  declared 
on  Russia. 

Here  as  you  notice  we  have  something  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  present  war.  If  we  determine  where  the  fault 
lies  in  this  matter,  we  settle  the  controversy  once  for  all.  Let  us  then 
study  the  case.  Russia  had  a  right  to  build  her  railroad.  She 
therefore  had  a  right  to    protect   her   men.     On   the   other   hand 
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Japan  had  no  right  whatever  in  Manchuria,  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  demand  evacuation;  and  why?  Simply  because  it  was 
Chinese  territory.  Suppose  the  United  States  actually  obtained 
permission  from  Columbia  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  and  suppose 
again,  to  make  the  case  parallel  that  we  paid  $100,000,000  for  the 
use  of  the  necessary  land,  and  further  still  suppose  that  $300,000,- 
000  had  been  expended  to  build  up  the  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  canal.  The  comparison  makes  Russia's  position  in 
Manchuria  plain.  Now  if  thus  established  in  Panama  as  supposed, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  protect  our  workingmen  against  maraud- 
ers, would  we  have  hesitated  to  land  our  troops,  and  as  many  as 
we  thought  fit?  What  would  we  have  done  if  a  South  American 
Republic  requested  us  to  evacuate  Panama?  We  would  have  told 
the  said  Republic  to  mind  its  own  business,  and  we  would  in  all 
seriousness  have  been  right. 

What  did  Russia  reply  to  a  similar  request  from  Japan?  She 
promised  to  evacuate  Manchuria  and  was  beginning  the  work 
when  the  disturbances  which  originally  called  for  troops  broke  out 
anew  and  Russia  remained  on  the  scene. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  justice  of  Russia's 
cause  and  the  aggressive,  envious,  vindictive  character  of  Japan's 
proceedings  in  the  present  war.  I  might  go  on  still  further  and 
show  that  Russia  dealt  with  her  opponent  in  the  most  conciliatory 
manner,  that  she  was  willing  to  recognize  Korea's  independence 
and  Japan's  preponderating  interests  there,  that  she  assured  to 
Japan  the  same  privileges  in  Manchuria  as  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  enjoyed,  and  so  on  without  end;  but  I  think  I  have  estab- 
lished ray  proposition  that  Japan  is  in  the  wrong  and  Russia  in  the 
right  in  the  present  war. 

Notice  how  I  emphasize  that  fact  that  we  are  referring  to  the 
present  war.  I  am  afraid  my  opponents  will  delay  on  Russian 
cruelties  and  barbarisms  and  persecutions  and  similar  crimes  which 
from  the  start  we  too  condemn,  while  we  go  still  further  and  add 
that  were  Japan  fighting  Russia  to  put  down  these  abuses 
we  would  have  to  look  more  diligently  for  arguments  for  our  side 
of  this  debate.  As  it  is  the  war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
past  history  of  either    nation,    except   in  so   far    as   that  history 
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touches  the  present  difficulty.  I  have  regarded  it  in  this  light 
and  think  that  it  is  the  proper  light.  At  all  events  I  am  willing 
to  let  the  question  rest  at  this  until  my  time  comes  again.  I  thank 
you. 

John  McEi^koy,  Junior  Spec. 

SPEECH  OF  FIRST  NEGATIVE 

Our  opponents  in  the  debate  have  taken  the  stand  that  our 
sympathies  should  go  out  to  the  nation  which  has  justice  and  right 
in  her  cause.  Now  while  we  are  in  no  wise  afraid  to  meet  them 
on  this  ground,  yet  we  protest  against  narrowing  this  broad  ques- 
tion to  what  is,  after  is,  but  one  phase  of  it,  and  that  not  the  most 
important.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  our  sympathies 
should  be  with  Russia,  for  instance?  We  mean  that  we  desire  her 
to  be  victorious  in  the  struggle.  Now,  before  we  desiderate  such 
a  victory  for  her,  ought  we  not  to  consider  the  effects  of  that  vic- 
tory? Merely  because  Russia  may  have  been  used  unjustly,  is 
that  a  reason  for  wishing  her  a  victory  which  might  have  an  evil 
influence  on  the  whole  world?  That  injustice  should  be  done  a 
nation,  is  a  pity;  that  we  should  wish  to  revenge  that  injustice  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations,  of  the  peace  of  the  entire  Orient — 
this  would  be  folly.  Hence  in  order  to  direct  our  sympathies  in- 
telligently, we  should  look  not  merely  at  the  origin  of  the  war,  but 
at  its  issue.  Furthermore,  I  emphatically  claim,  that  in  view  of  a 
greater  good,  we  may  sympathize  with  the  unjust  nation;  how 
often  does  not  God  allow  such  a  nation  to  be  victorious?  "Fiat 
justitia,  ruat  coelum"  is  all  right  in  poetry,  but  "of  two  evils  choose 
the  less"  contains  more  practical  wisdom.  However,  we  fear  not 
to  meet  our  opponents  on  the  ground  they  have  so  cautiously 
chosen  for  themselves,  that  of  right  and  justice. 

Let  us  now  enter  upon  the  question  of  right  and  justice, 
crack  the  nut  and  examine  the  kernal,  and  it  will  soon  be  mani- 
fest how  precious  little  of  these   attributes  Russia  can  lay  claim  to. 

Nine  years  ago  Japan  engaged  in  war  with  China,  the  de- 
clared cause  being  that  the  latter  nation  had  violated  a  treaty  with 
Japan  by  pouring  her  troops  into  Korea  which  was  then  under  the 
tutelage  of  both  Japan  and  China. 
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We  all  know  the  result  of  that  war.  Japan  won  so  easily  that 
the  world  was  astonished.  As  fruits  of  the  war  China  acknow- 
ledged the  complete  independence  of  Korea  and  also  ceded  to 
Japan,  the  Lioa-tung  peninsula  which  includes  Port  Arthur.  Then 
came  the  Russian  Bear  upon  the  scene.  Backed  by  France  and 
Germany,  two  nations  that  have  ever  since  been  very  friendly 
with  her,  Russia  demanded  that  Japan  relinquish  all  the  territory 
it  had  won  from  China,  on  the  ground  that  foreign  occupation  of 
part  of  Manchuria  would  necessaaily  be  detrimental  to  the  integ- 
rity of  both  China  and  Korea.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  a  young,  am- 
bitious nation  to  have  to  swallow,  but  Japan  accepted  it  without  a 
murmur. 

Now  by  what  authority  and  with  what  purpose  did  Russia 
act  thus?  The  world  and  Japan  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  ex- 
planation. Russia  obtained  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  from  the  Chin- 
ese government  for  a  term  of  thirty-five  years.  Also  she  obtained 
permission  to  extend  a  branch  of  her  Siberian  railroad,  through 
Manchuria  to  Port  Arthur.  This  railroad  traversed  the  very 
ground  which  Russia  had  refased  to  allow  the  Japanese  to  occupy. 
Naturally  the  little  brown  men  looked  upon  this  action  with  amaze- 
ment and  righteous  indignation.  Russia's  next  move  was, 
under  the  pretext  of  guarding  the  railroad,  to  pour  her  troops  into 
Manchuria  till  they  reached  the  number  of  40,000.  All  the  while 
she  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  Russianizing  the  country,  build- 
ing whole  towns,  importing  settlers  and  spreading  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  Korea,  which  is  so  situated  that  it  is  socially,  politically 
and  practically  part  of  Japan.  This  was  the  first  step  preparatory 
to  the  final  conquest  of  Asia. 

No  sooner  did  the  Japanese  government  perceive  that  Russia's 
boa-constrictor  policy  was  being  applied  to  itself;  that  the  intention 
of  the  Muscovite  government  was  to  absorb  Manchuria  and  Korea 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had  obtained  possession  of  Finland 
and  Poland;  than  it  called  upon  the  Russian  government  to  come 
to  some  amicable  understanding  on  the  situation.  In  all  the  diplo- 
matic notes  which  were  exchanged  between  the  two  nations  pre- 
paratory to  the  war,  Russia  gave  no  sincere  sign  of  a  desire  for 
peace.  She  procrastinated,  hesitated,  quibbled  and  all  the  while 
expended  her  best   efforts   in   collossal   military   preparations.     It 
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was  plain  to  see  that  any  further  delay  was  extremely  dangerous 
and  hence  Japan  terminated  diplomatic  relations  and  struck  the 
blow  that  put  an  end  to  talk. 

Far  from  Japan's  forcing  the  war,  the  government  for  two 
years  has  been  holding  back  its  people  who  have  been  clamoring 
for  war,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  Russia's  land- 
grabbing  policy.  Japan  yielded  only  when  she  saw  that  Russia 
not  only  intended  to  obtain  Manchuria  but  also  had  her  eye  on 
Korea,  which  land  Japan  had  always  considered  to  be  not  only 
clearly  within  her  sphere  of  interest  bur  also  her  only  natural  out- 
let for  development. 

Japan  is  merely  applying  our  own  principle  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  Americans,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  our  nation,  would  sooner  go  to  war  than 
allow  a  foreign  power  to  occupy  South  America  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  our  territory.  How  then  can  we  refrain  from  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Japanese  when  they  refused  to  see  themselves  being 
walled  in  by  a  country  that  is  her  sworn  enemy.  In  the  words  of 
a  Japanese  staiesman,  "Korea  in  the  hands  of  Russia  would  be  an 
arrow  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Japan." 

Our  friends  across  the  hall,  claim  that  Japan  is  the  aggressor 
in  the  present  war.  Not  only  is  there  a  total  absence  of  foundation 
for  their  claim,  but  any  fair-minded  man  can  at  once  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  statement.  Russia  has  the  largest  standing  army  in 
the  world,  and  do  you  suppose  that  a  little  nation  of  Japan's  size, 
would  enter  a  war  in  which  she  has  nothing  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose;  a  war  against  such  a  collossus  as  Russia  unless  she 
were  fighting  for  her  very  existence  ? 

How  can  they  claim  that  Russia  has  right  and  justice  on  her 
shield?  They  tell  us  that  she  has  spent  $300,000,000  in  improving 
Manchuria.     Granted;  but  does  that  justify  her  theft  of  the   land? 

Suppose  I  have  alongside  of  my  house  a  field  which  I  am  not 
at  present  using.  A  friend  of  mine  asks  permission  to  pasture  his 
horse  there  and  at  the  same  time  permission  to  guard  it.  I  grant 
him  the  request  and  for  some  time  pay  little  attention  to  my  pro- 
perty. Finally  I  want  it,  and  upon  informing  my  friend,  he  re- 
fuses to  give  it  up.  "Why  the  idea!"  he  exclaims  in  injured  ac- 
cents, "Why,  I've  built  a  stable  here,  I've   planted  oats,  I've  spent 
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all  kinds  of  money.  The  land  is  better  than  when  you  had  it, 
therefore  its  mine  and  I'm  surprised  that  you  should  even  think 
of  claiming  it!"  Would  you  answer  that  man,  or  would  you  kick 
him  out?     Japan  is  attempting  to  do  the  latter. 

As  to  a  comparison  between  our  action  in  Cuba  and  Russia's 
conduct  in  Manchuria,  there  is  no  parity  whatsoever.  We  went 
down  there  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  an  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted people.  We  gave  them  their  liberry,  restored  order,  and 
then  evacuated  the  country.  Furthermore,  at  no  time  was  our 
occupation  detrimental  to  the  life  interests  of  a  third  party. 

They  tell  us,  Gentlemen,  that  the  civilized  world  by  not  inter- 
fering has  signified  its  approval  of  Russia's  action.  That  hardly 
follows.  France  and  Germany  are  the  only  two  countries  that 
have  had  any  spmpathy  with  Russia;  the  former  being  an  ally  of 
her's  and  the  latter  prompthd  by  purely  mercenary  motives.  The 
reason  why  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  interfered  is  because 
Russia  has  repeatedly  promised  the  powers  that  she  will  evacuate 
Manchuria,  and  as  her  occupation  is  not  dangerous  to  their  integ- 
rity, they  are  content  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

The  press,  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world,  is  loud  in 
its  denunciation  of  Russia;  the  only  papers  supporting  her  action 
being  those  badly  afflicted  with  unreasoning  "Anglophobia." 

There,  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  I  have  satisfactorily  refuted 
the  arguments  of  the  opposing  side. 

Now  for  our  own. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  existing  conditions  consequent  to 
this  war  must  have  at  once  become  cognizant  of  two  important  facts. 

First,  that  the  majority  of  Americans  are  decidedly  pro-Jap- 
anese. And  secondly,  that  they  are  just  as  decidedly  anti-Russian. 
A  broad-minded  man,  will  naturally  as  the  question,  "Why?"  Be- 
fore going  into  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  these  feelings,  let 
us  look  at  the  internal  condition  of  the  two  nations  now  at  war. 

Both  Finland  and  Poland,  two  countries  that  have  become 
victims  of  Russia's  land  grabbing  policy,  are  now  filled  with  pa- 
triots smarting  under  recent  outrages,  who  are  taking  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  planing  a  revolution.  The  Balkans 
and  the  Caucasus  are  already  starting  to  blaze  at  Russia's  back 
door.     Siberia  is  crying  out  for  antonomy.     The   Jews   are   every- 
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where  strengthening  their  propoganda  of  undying  hatred.  The 
finances  are  disordered.  Millions  of  crushed  peasants  are  daily  fac- 
ing the  peril  of  starvation.  Her  wisest  and  bravest  statesmen  have 
openly  declared  the  government's  policy  to  be  absolutely  unjusti- 
fiable, and  yet  today  she  is  waging  a  war  of  conquest  against  a 
loyal,  patriotic,  united  people  who  are  fighting  for  their  very  in- 
dependence and  life  as  well  as  to  uphold  the  territorial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  whole  world. 

And  are  are  asked  to  sympathize  with  Russia.  Why,  it  is  ab- 
surd! Even  without  the  fact  that  the  justice  of  this  war  is  with 
Japan,  what  sympathy  or  affinity  can  exist  between  an  autocracy 
and  a  democracy;  between  a  people  to  whom  liberty  is  as  the 
breath  of  life,  and  a  race  to  whom  liberty  is  unknown;  between 
progress  and  lethargy;  education  and  illiterary;  freedom  and  des- 
potism? 

On  the  other  hand  our  sympathy  is  not  to  be  explained  mere- 
ly by  the  fact  that  we  Americans  are  attracted  by  the  fascination 
of  Japan,  recognize  her  gallantry  and  see  clearly  that  her  Eastern 
policy  is  essentially  the  same  as  ours,  but  it  arises  also  from  a  deep 
sense  of  the  unquestionable  right,  justice  and  necessity  with  which 
the  Japanese  government  undertook  this  war  against  such  enor- 
mous odds. 

The  period  at  which  Japan  became  a  protege  of  this  country 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  Commodore  Perry  visited  Tokio  in 
1853  as  a  special  envoy  of  the  United  States,  to  exchange  diplomat- 
ic courtisies,  preparatory  to  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commence. 
A  bronze  statue  of  the  commodore  now  stands  in  Tokio  and  in  the 
language  of  the  Japanese  themselves,  his  coming  "was  the  turning 
of  the  key  which  opened  the  gates  of  Japan  to  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  and  subsequently  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
on  similar  terms."  Since  that  time  we  have  assisted  her  materially, 
socially,  morally  and  politically,  and  watched  with  pride  that  won- 
derful evolution  in  the  condition  of  Japan  which  has  elicited  the 
admiration  of  all  civilized  nations. 

It  is  only  natural  for  us  to  sympathize  with  the  Japanese. 
They  are  lovers  of  liberty.  So  are  we.  They  are  a  brave,  united, 
patriotic  people,  battling  against  a   power   ten    times  their  size  for 
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practically  the  same  object  that  we    have   lately    been    so  strongly 
advocating,  namely,  the  intregity  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Now  before  sitting  down  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  your 
minds,  two  very  important  points.  The  two  arguments,  in  fact, 
upon  which  we  base  our  claim  for  sympathy. 

First,  that  Russia  has  twice  admitted  that  she  has  no  right  in  the 
country  which  her  troops  are  now  occupying  and  Russianizing 
with  exceedingly  great  detriment  to  Japanese  interests.  The  first 
time  was  when  she  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  foreign  occupa- 
tion of  Manchuria  was  injurious  to  Chinese  and  Korean  independ- 
ence. Russia  now  occupies  that  territory,  and  hence  by  her  own 
decision  she  is  detrimental  to  the  intregity  of  those  countries  and 
and  that  is  what  Japan  is  contending.  The  second  time  Russia 
acknowledged  that  she  was  occupying  the  territory  unjustly,  was 
when  she  promised  the  Powers,  in  five  different  notes — all  of  which 
promises  she  failed  to  keep — that   she  would  withdraw  her  troops. 

The  second  important  point  is  this.  In  her  desire  to  preserve 
peace  Japan  has  declared  herself  willing  to  recognize  the  commer- 
cial interests  in  Manchuria  which  Russia  has  legally  obtained  from 
China,  meaning  by  those  interests,  that  Russia  may  use  her  rail- 
road and  retail  Port  Arthur  for  commercial  purposes.  All  Japan 
insists  on  is  that  Russta  withdraw  her  troops  add  cease  Russianiz- 
ing that  part  of  Manchura  and  Korea  to  which  she  has  absolutely 
no  claim.  Furthermore  that  Port  Arthur  instead  of  being  a  closed 
military  port,  be  "open"  tu  the  Powers  and  that  Russia  formally 
reeognize  the  integrity  of  China  and  the  preponderance  of  Japan- 
ese interests  in  Korea. 

That  is  what  Japan  is  fighting  for  and  that  is  why  we  Ameri- 
cans sympathize  with  her  in  this  struggle. 


Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
affirmative  side  have  departed  from  their  original  expressed  inten- 
tion of  arguing  merely  upon  the  right  and  justice  of  the  war. 

We  are  now  asked  to  consider  the  aspect  from  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  social  standpoint.  I  doubt  if  the  religion  of  the  opposing 
parties  has  anything  to  do  with  this  question.  It  were  the  same  as 
if  the  honorable  first  affirmative  would   argue  that  because  a  mur- 
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derer  calls  himself  a  Christian,  therefore  we  should  sympathize 
with  him  and  justify  his  crimes.  Russia's  persecution  of  Catholics 
and  her  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Kishnoff  is  a  fine  sample  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  it  not? 

To  sum  it  all  up  if  Russia,  with  her  despotic,  autocratic  govern- 
ment, her  boa-constrictor  policy,  her  anarchy  and  nihilism,  her  re- 
ligious persecutions,  her  starving,  ignorant  peasants,  stands  for 
Christianity,  and  Japan  with  her  religious  toleration,  her  wonder- 
ful progress,  her  liberty-loving  people,  her  enlightment  and  open, 
honest  policy,  stands  for  Paganism,  then  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  losing  our  grip  on  the  legitimate  sense  of  words. 

As  for  their  much  vaunted  Russian  civilization, — Is  not  educa- 
tion one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  civilization?  Well,  here  are  sta- 
tistics given  us  by  the  Russian  minister.  Out  of  a  population  of 
45,000,000  people  Japan  sends  ten  per  cent  to  free  public  schools. 
In  Russia  only  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  a  population  of  200,- 
000,000  are  educated  and  even  then  their  course  of  training  goes 
just  as  far  as  the  Czar  sees  fit  to  allow  it. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  claim  that  we  should  naturally 
and  rightly  sympathize  with  Japan  rather  than  with  Russia.  First 
and  foremost,  because  right  and  justice  are  so  clearly  on  her  side. 
Secondly,  because  of  Russia's  boa-constrictor  policy  now  being  ap- 
plied to  those  countries  which  are  within  the  natural  sphere  of 
Japanese  interests.  Thirdly,  because  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
and  Korea  by  Russia  which  has  no  claim  to  them,  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  Japan.  Fourthly,  because,  though  Russia  has 
acknowledged  that  she  has  no  right  to  those  countries,  she  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  withdraw  her  troops  at  the  appointed  time, 
tightening  her  grasp  of  the  territory  against  all  promises  and  pro- 
testations. Fifthly,  because  of  the  correct,  intelligent,  energetic 
and  admirable  conduct  of  the  Japanese  government,  together  with 
the  patriotic,  progressive  qualities  exhibited  by  her  people,  so  well 
united  and  reapy  for  the  greatest  sacrifices.  Sixthly,  because  all 
the  dangers  and  objections  against  pro-Japanese  sympathy  have 
been  satisfactorily  reputed.  Seventhly,  because  all  disinterested 
people  in  Europe  and  America  have  already  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy with  Japan.  Eighthly  and  finally,  omitting  a  host  of  argu- 
ments for  the   sake   of   brevity,    we   claim   that    it   would  be  very 
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strange  indeed,  that  we  a  free,  enlightened  progressive  Ameri- 
cans should  sympathize  with  such  a  despotic,  tyrannical,  deceitful 
grasping  and  persecuting  power  as  Russia,  rather  than  with  liberal, 
progressive,  heroic  and  liberty-loving  Japan  that  is  so  bravely 
fighting  for  its  very  existeuce  as  a  nation,  against  the  frightful  col- 
ossus of  Russia,  as  fair  and  youthful  David  against  the  brawny 
giant  Goliath,  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  people.  And  may  the  final 
result  under  a  just  and  rightful  Providence  be  the  same! 

Gerald  P.  Beaumont,  '07. 


NEGLECTED 


Wilting  on  its  broken  stem 
Thorn-pierced  'mid  the  summer  light, 
Drooped  a  rose,  my  garden's  gem — 
Erst  had  graced  the  anadem 

Of  some  goddess  bright! 

Fingers  deft  with  patient  art 
Nursed  it  fondly  day  and  night: 
Ruddy — streaming  from  its  heart 
Oh  what  glory  saw  we  start, 
Ravishing  the  sight! 

Countless  all  unlovely  stand — 
All  their  thoughts  of  darkness  born — 
Lives  that  Nature  nobly  planned; 
Beauteous,  had  some  living  hand 
Plucked  the  cruel  thorn. 

F.  H.  '04. 
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MORE  DIFFICULT  THAN  IT  SEFMS 


Tracy  camp  was  not  especially  devoted  to  serious  topics.  Men 
who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  cycle  of  twelve  months  in 
the  heart  of  business  life  cannot  be  expected  to  give  much  time  to 
the  graver  concerns  of  humanity  during  their  summer  outing. 
Theirs  is  for  fun  and  the  lighter  vein,  theirs  is  for  recreation  and 
relaxation.  Nor  will  one  find  fault  with  these  legitimate  diversions 
unless  he  is  of  a  pessimistic  frame  of  mind,  entirely  devoid  of 
human  sympathy. 

Tracy  camp,  however,  was  free  from  fault-finders  and  many  a 
pleasant  evening  we  spent  around  the  camp-fire,  telling  yarns  and 
ghost  stories.  Many  a  pleasant  joke  was  played  and  everyone,  as 
he  retired  at  night  for  his  welcome  rest,  realized  the  benefits  he 
was  deriving  from  the  outing.  So  things  went  on  pleasantly,  de- 
lightfully, until  one  evening,  a  few  days  before  we  were  to  break 
camp,  Joe  Grismere,  taking  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  conversation, 
shouted  across  the  circle  of  campers  to  the  good  natured  Harry 
Rashbury, 

"Say  Harry !     I  have  a  question  to  ask." 

"Cough  it  up,"  said  Harry  without  the  least  concern. 

"But  will  you  answer  it?"  asked  Joe,  endeavoring  by  this  sus- 
pense to  gain  the  attention  of  the  crowd. 

"To  be  sure  I  will,  if  I  can.     What  is  it?" 

"Well,  it  is  this,"  remarked  Joe,  having  now  gained  the  crowd: 
"Which  would  you  prefer;  to  be  the  fool  you  look,  or  to  look  the 
fool  you  are?" 

"I  deny  the  supposition  altogether,  Joe,"  said  Harry  good 
naturedly,  "for  I  know  that  I  am  not  a  fool  and  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  I  do  not  look  a  fool!" 

"State  your  reasons  for  the  belief,"  chipped  in  one  of  the 
crowd  who  was  anxious  to  make  the  conversation  more  general. 

"No  sir;  I'll  not  state  my  reasons;  they  are  of  a  personal  char- 
acter," answered  Harry,  causing  no  little  laughter  among  the 
campers. 
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"Then  I'll  put  my  question  in  this  way,"  continued  Joe  Gris- 
mere,  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  subject  so  easily.  "Would  you 
rather  be  what  you  look  than  look  what  you  are?" 

"You'll  have  to  repeat  the  question,  Joe,  I  don't  fully  under- 
stand it,"  said  Harry. 

"Well  then,  put  it  this  way;  you're  a  pretty  good-looking  fel- 
low; now  are  you  satisfied  that  your  exterior  serve  as  a  mirror  of 
the  interior,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  the  interior  take  on  some 
of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  exterior?" 

"You'll  have  to  quit  that  kind  of  nonsense,  Joe,"  suggested 
one  of  the  crowd.  "You're  becoming  too  abstruse.  Tell  us  some- 
thing more  jovial." 

The  last  remark  diverted  the  attention  of  the  crowd  from 
Grismere.  Harry  Rashbury  was  the  only  one  who  took  the  ques- 
tion seriously.  After  a  little  pause  he  approached  his  friend  and 
said:  "There  is  something  in  the  question,  Joe,  and  I'm  going  to 
give  it  more  thought  as  soon  as  I  get  back  into  harness,  and  you 
may  expect  an  answer  to  it  in  the  "Critic"  during  the  next  month." 

Harry  was  a  reporter  on  the  Salinas  "Critic"  and  had  fre- 
quent opportunity  of  putting  in  his  own  Jittle  comments  on  men 
and  actions,  and  his  comments  were  always  read  with  interest.  A 
double  interest  attached  itself  to  the  blue-penciled  article  which 
came  two  weeks  after  the  above  little  discussion,  to  the  patiently 
waiting  Joe  Grismere.  The  little  dissertation,  under  the  heading, 
'4More  Difficult  Than  It  Seems,"  read  as  follows: 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  how  the 
majority  of  men  would  answer  this  simple  question,  'Which  would 
you  prefer,  to  look  what  you  are,  or  to  be  what  you  look?'  At  all 
events  the  answer  should  not  be  given  too  hastily.  Every  honest 
man  does  not  look  honest,  and  on  the  other  hand,  every  honest 
looking  individual  is  not  honest  necessarily.  There  are  whited 
sepulchres  and  Dead  Sea  apples,  beautiful  without,  but  corruption 
within,  and  there  are  gems  hidden  beneath  the  rough  exterior  of 
an  oyster,  there  are  future  Miltons  strutting  about  our  streets  with 
newspapers  under  their  arms,  and  so  on  without  end. 

"Perhaps  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  this  disagreement  between 
appearances  and  realities  when  he  made  Hamlet  philosophize  thus: 
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'Seems,  madam!  nay  it  is;  I  know  not  seems; 

'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 

Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 

Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, 

No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 

Nor  the 'dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 

Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shows  of  grief, 

That  can  denote' me  truly;  these  indeed  seem, 

For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play; 

But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show; 

These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.' 
"The  conclusion  of  it  all  is  briefly  put;  the  outward  appear- 
ance counts  for  naught;  all  true  worth  is  within,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  thoughtful  man  will  never  judge  his  neighbor  from  ap- 
pearances only;  while  in  answer  to  the  question  above  we  would 
say  that  our  duty  is  to  be  and  not  to  look.  Looks  sometimes  mirror 
the  interior,  but  for  all  his  looks,  he  lacks  the  essential  who  looks 
not  what  he  is." 

Martin  Carter,  'o6. 


-NON  OMNIS  MORIAR" 


I  know 

That  it  is  so — 
Ne'er  will  I  heed  the  thought, 
That  I 

Shall  wholly  die, 
The  grave  my  doom,  and  naught 
Of  me 

Remain  to  be. 

Anthony  Diepenbrock, 

First  Academic. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  OLD  MARCEL 


On  the  coast  of  Brittany,  just  beyond  the  lighthouse  of  St. 
Pierre,  stood  the  little  fisher-town  of  Pors-Louen.  The  village  was 
undulating  and  rocky,  and  from  every  height  there  was  a  view  of 
the  wide  sea,  which  yielded  up  its  countless  fish  to  the  peasants, 
and  brought  them  good  money  in  the  market-place.  At  early  dawn 
the  water  was  decked  with  the  little  smacks  that  dodged  one  an- 
other as  they  flittered  across  the  waves  only  to  be  lost  over  the 
horizon. 

On  a  high  promontory  overlooking  Pors-Iyouen  and  the  sea, 
stood  the  low  stone  cottage  of  old  Marcel  T^afavre  and  his  grand- 
son, Jean  Defarge. 

Old  Marcel  was  the  one  mystery  in  the  generally  tran- 
quil life  of  Pors-Iyouen.  No  one  knew  whence  he  came  and 
to  none  would  he  impart  any  information,  except  to  the  faithful 
cure  of  the  village  who  time  and  again  visited  the  old  fisherman. 
The  neighbors  remembered  well  the  day  when  with  his  grandson 
Jean  he  entered  the  town  with  that  mysterious  box  of  cedar  so 
peculiarly  shaped  and  for  a  fisherman  so  extremely  large.  Thus 
it  happened  that  everybody  regarded  the  low  cottage  of  stone, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  wonder  and  often  too  with  suspicion. 

But  old  Marcel  and  his  grandson  heeded  not  the  paltry  sus- 
picions of  the  villagers.  They  were  content  to  dwell  apart,  they 
even  loved  the  solitude,  and  when  at  night  they  sat  before  the  open 
fire  place,  and  breathed  in  the  fragrance  of  the  burning  pine  and 
beechwood,  or  else  arranged  and  re-arranged  the  various  rustic 
articles  that  hung  from  the  blackened  beams  of  the  roof,  they  felt 
a  peace  and  quiet  superior  to  that  which  even  their  more  favored 
brethren  could  boast.  And  when  in  the  summer  time  they  opened 
the  long  low  window  and  looked  out  on  the  glassy  sea  until,  in  the 
twilight,  came  the  last  gleam  of  pale  yellow  light,  they  felt  that 
calmest  of  all  peace,  the  peace  of  supreme  content. 

The  cottage  contained    three    rooms.     In    the    front    was   the 
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kitchen,  or  general  living  room,  with  its  huge  fire  place,  and  rudely 
carved  wainscotings.  A  small  room  with  two  bunks  opened  off 
from  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  back  was  what  old  Marcel  called 
the  "Fisherman's  Chapel."  Besides  old  Marcel  and  his  grand- 
son Jean,  the  good  Cure  Baptiste  was  the  only  one  who  had  ever 
seen  this  chamber.  It  was  finished  like  the  kitchen,  with  black 
beams  and  rough  wainscoting,  with  one  square  window  cut  high 
in  the  wall  like  an  opening  in  the  thickness  of  a  rampart.  A 
rough  bench  and  a  kneeling  board  were  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  behind  these,  on  a  raised  platform  and  in  the  light  from  the  win- 
dow which  mingled  with  the  soft  glow  of  one  lonely  red  lamp,  stood 
a  life-sized  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  statue  was  of  wondrous 
beauty,  carved  from  pure,  white  marble.  The  hands  were  extend- 
ed and  in  one  of  them  was  a  rosary  of  gold,  with  a  heavy  cross  of 
brilliant  gems.  The  face  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  any  sculptor. 
Pure,  clear  in  feature,  with  the  eyes  bent  low  in  sorrow,  and  a  sad 
sweet  smile  playing  faintly  about  the  lips,  it  seemed  a  Madonna 
of  some  Heaven-inspired  artist  if  not  indeed  the  work  of  Angel- 
hands.  So  at  least  thought  the  Cure  Baptiste  when  for  the  first 
time  old  Marcel  took  him  into  the  chapel  and  showed  him  the  re- 
markable statue.  Naturally  enough  the  curiosity  of  the  good  priest 
was  aroused;  he  wondered  how  so  poor  a  man  as  old  Marcel,  had 
obtained  such  a  magnificent  piece  of  art.  He  questioned  him 
delicately. 

"My  good  M.  Lafavre,"  he  said  with  a  slight  trace  of  curiosity, 
"this  statue  rivals  any  that  I  have  seen,  even  at  Notre  Dame. 
Might  I  ask  where  you  purchased  it?" 

"It  was  not  purchased,  M.  le  Cure,"  answered  the  old  man 
simply. 

"Ah!  then  it  was  perhaps  a  present,  Monsieur?" 

"It  was  a  present,  M.  le  Cure,"  he  replied. 

"And  would  it  be  curiosity  on  my    part  to  ask  from  whom?" 

"Ah!"  and  a  sad  smile  lighted  the  old  man's  face,  "that  is  my 
secret — the  secret  of  Marcel  Lafavre,  never,  never  to  be  told." 

As  he  spoke  he  shook  his  head,  and  his  small  grey  eyes  grew 
suddenly  bright.  The  Cure  said  no  more,  but  went  away  won- 
dering. 
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That  night,  when  he  was  enjoying  his  pipe  with  Peron, 
and  Gustave  and  old  Louis  Durand,  the  Cure  told  them  of  the 
wonderful  statue,  and  of  his  questions  and  the  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers of  old  Marcel.  They  talked  it  over,  and  turned  the  matter  in 
every  conceivable  light,  till  the  guests  of  the  Cure  agreed  that  the 
statue  had  been  stolen  by  old  Marcel,  from  some  great  Cathedral  in 
the  outside  world.  To  this  final  decision,  the  Cure  turned  a  deaf 
ear. 

"That,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  believe.  He  loves  his  God  and 
could  commit  no  such  crime.  No,  old  Marcel  did  not  steal  the 
statue." 

"Then  why,"  urged  the  inquisitive  Peron,  "is  he  so  secret 
about  it?     Indeed  not  only  about  the  statue,  but  about  himself?" 

"Aye,"  put  in  Gustave,  "he  will  allow  no  one  into  his  house 
but  you  M.  le  Cure." 

Old  Louis  Durand  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  sneezed.  He 
agreed  that  the  statue  had  been  stolen,  but  left  it  to  the  other  two 
to  prove  it. 

To  their  arguments  the  good  Cure's  only  reply  was:  "Ah,  that  is 
the  old  man's  secret." 

II. 

It  was  now  nine  years  since  Marcel  settled  down  in  this 
strange  land;  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  village  of  Pors- 
Louen.  The  fishing  was  prosperous,  the  days  as  bright  in  the 
summer  time  and  as  dull  in  the  winter  as  before,  and  the  man  of 
mystery  still  lived  alone  with  his  grandson  on  the  height  above  the 
sea.  The  yellow  light  and  the  red  lamp  still  burned  in  a  halo 
around  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  secret  was  still  un- 
revealed.  An  old  man  when  he  first  arrived  in  Pors-Louen,  Mar- 
cel was  now  quite  white  and  feeble.  He  went  every  Sunday  to 
the  little  church,  he  admitted  no  one  to  his  house  but  his  friend 
the  good  Cure,  and  he  smiled  sadly  whenever  the  statue  was 
mentioned. 

Jean  was  twenty-seven.  He  fished  in  the  sea  as  of  old,  and 
was  devoted  to  his  grandfather.  He  made  no  friends  in  the  village 
below,  and  always  hurried  home  from  the  market  place  when  his 
business  was  done. 
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One  night  in  the  winter,  when  the  storm  was  high,  and  the 
sea  was  lashed  into  a  fury,  Jean  went  to  the  chapel,  to  call  his 
grandfather  to  the  evening  meal.  When  he  entered  he  was  start- 
led to  see  the  old  man  lying  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 
He  rushed  past  the  bench,  and  kneeling  beside  the  prostrate  figure 
raised  the  old  man's  head  in  his  arms.  Marcel  was  breathing  faint- 
ly but  did  not  stir.  Gently  Jean  lifted  the  feeble  body  in  his  big, 
strong  arms  and  bore  it  tenderly  to  the  next  room.  As  he  laid  his 
burden  in  the  bunk,  the  dark  veils  outside  moved  in  mystery, 
and  the  winds  tried  to  drow7n  the  cries,  one  of  the  other.  There 
was  a  great  raging  noise  in  the  storm  and  the  day  was  nearly  done. 

By  sheer  force  Jean  poured  some  wine  down  the  old  man's 
throat,  and  bathed  his  face  in  clear,  cool  water. 

At  length  the  old  man  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  murmured 
faintly,  "Don't  tell — ,"  and  lapsed  again  into  unconsciousness.  The 
last  grey  streak  of  day  was  gone,  and  the  winter's  night  had  set 
in.  The  wind  grew7  fiercer,  and  the  great  billows  of  the  sea  rose 
and  rushed  after  it.  The  sky  grew  darker  and  darker  and  the 
noise  of  the  storm  more  and  more  deafening.  Lightning  singed  the 
air,  and  the  thunder  tore  with  an  echoing  wake  through  the  cliffs, 
and  the  rocks  were  lashed  in  the  tempestuous  fury  of  the  sea.  Old 
Marcel  lay  quietly  in  the  bunk,  scarcely  breathing,  while  Jean  knelt 
at  his  side  and  prayed.     Thus  the  night  had  passed. 

A  dull  lead  strip  of  light  crept  through  a  crevice,  in  the  storm, 
and  as  Jean  looked  at  it,  he  knew  it  was  the  dawn.  The  lightning- 
flickered  out,  and  the  thunder  rolled  away;  the  sea  rocked  less  nois- 
ily, and  only  the  wind  howled  its  way  across  the  cliffs.  Jean  bent 
over  the  silent  white  figure,  and  tenderly  clasped  the  poor  thin 
hands  in  his.  The  hands  were  cold  as  death.  Jean  lay  his  cheek 
against   them  and  tried  to  warm  them  with  his  hot,  young  blood. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  old  Marcel  slowly  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looked  into  Jean's  drawn,  tired  face. 

"My  good  Jean,"  he  said  softly,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and 
broken.  He  stroked  his  grandson's  head  and  repeated  slowly. 
"My  good  Jean." 

A  sob  shook  the  young  man's  frame  as  he  softly  whispered, 
"Yes,  grandfather,  it  is  I,  Jean." 

The  old  man  tried  to  raise  himself,  but  his  weakness  held  him 
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down.  He  looked  at  the  great,  broad-shouldered  figure  of  his 
grandson,  a  man,  now  bent  with  sorrow,  and  he  knew  what  no 
words  could  speak,  that  Jean  loved  him  well. 

"Tell  me,"  he  slowly  faltered,  "what  has  happened?" 

"You  were  ill  grandfather,"  replied  Jean,  "and  I  found  you 
in  the  chapel  unconscious." 

Old  Marcel's  eyes  lost  their  glassy  look,  and  a  bright,  clear 
light  came  into  them  as  he  struggled  to  say,  "Yes,  yes,  I  remem- 
ber now.  The  storm  was  high,  and  I  went  to  pray  to  our  Lady. 
I  had  not  been  myself  all  day,  and  I  grew  suddenly  weak,  and 
then — then  I  could  not  pray.  So,  so.  Jean,  my  son,  I  am  dying. 
No,  no,  my  good  boy,  do  not  look  like  that,  it  is  the  end,  I  know, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  thus.  See,  now  I  am  eighty-one  years  in 
the  world,  and  have  stayed  over  my  time,  but  the  Virgin  Mary 
wished  it  so,  and  now  she  says  I  have  run  my  course.  But  before 
death  comes,  Jean,  I  must  see  the  Cure  Baptiste.  Can  you  call 
him,  boy,  before  I  die?" 

"Do  not  speak  of  death,  grandfather,"  urged  Jean,  "there  is 
no  danger  yet.  I  will  go  for  the  Cure,  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  be 
alone." 

"Go,  go,  my  son,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  in  the  chapel  there — she 
will  watch  over  me;"  and  he  pointed  feebly  to  the  door. 

While  Jean  was  gone  to  the  village,  old  Marcel  slept  easily, 
and  when  his  grandson  returned  with  the  good  priest,  though  it 
was  almost  noonday,  he  was  sleeping  still.  They  looked  in  on 
him  for  a  moment,  then  softly  closed  the  door,  and  sat  down  to 
some  food  in  the  front  room.  The  rain  now  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  sea  rose  up  high  against  the  cliffs.  Thus  half  the 
afternoon  went  by.  A  little  after  four  by  the  old  clock  over  the 
fire-place,  they  heard  a  low  voice  calling  faintly,  "Jean,  did  you 
not  call  M.  le  Cure?" 

They  went  immediately  to  the  sick  room,  and  old  Marcel's 
eyes  grew  bright  when  he  beheld'bis  old  friend. 

"Ah!  You  have  come,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "you  have  come. 
This  is  just  as  I  wanted  it,— Jean  and  my  friend,  M.  le  Cure." 

The  Cure  suppressed  a<look  of  surprise  at  the  old  man's  con- 
dition, then  approached  the  bunk  quietly.     He  took    old    Marcel's 
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poor  wasted  hand  in  his,  and  sat  down  beside  him,  while  Jean 
stood  apart  in  silence. 

"You  are  ill,  my  friend,"  said  the  Cure  gently,  "and  must  not 
excite  yourself." 

"I  am  going  to  die,"  replied  the  old  man  simply,  "but  before  I 
go,  I  want  to  give  you  my  one — my  only  treasure,  the  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  there — Mand  he  pointed  feebly  toward  the 
chapel.  "You  will  keep  it,  M.  le  Cure,  in  your  church,  because  it 
is  most  precious — precious  beyond  the  imagination  of  man." 

The  Cure  realized  that  old  Marcel  was  sinking  with  every 
breath,  and  was  afraid  to  excite  him,  yet  he  asked  gently,  "My 
good  M.  Lafavre,  will  you  not  tell  me  how  you  came  by  the  statue?" 

The  sadf,  sweet  smile  flittered  across  the  old  man's  face,  as  he 
whispered  slowly,  "That  is  my  secret." 

Then  said  the  Cure  gently  but  firmly,  "I  cannot  accept  it,  be- 
cause  "  he  broke  off  suddenly. 

Old  Marcel  with  an  effort  raised  himself  and  said  slowly,  "Be- 
cause— you  think — I  stole  it.  I  know — I  guessed  as  much,"  and 
he  rocked  his  head  back  and  forth  and  stared  blankly  into  the 
Cure's  face. 

The  good  priest  replied,  "The  people  in  the  village  say  that, 
but  I,  Monsieur,  do  not  believe  it.  However,  I  cannot  accept  your 
treasure  until  I  know  how  you  came  by  it." 

The  Cure  crossed  himself,  and  prayed  under  his  breath.  Jean's 
face  was  tense  as  he  watched  his  grandfather,  and  the  old  man 
sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

Old  Marcel  lay  quiet  for  a  while.  The  room  itself  was  awful 
in  the  silence,  and  only  the  wind  was  shrieking  outside,  and  beat- 
ing the  rain  against  the  window. 

Presently  Marcel  tried  to  raise  himself; — he  was  growing 
worse;  the  end  was  fast  approaching.  The  Cure  leaned  over  and 
placed  the  pillow  up  behind  the  old  man,  who  asked  feebly  for 
more  air.  It  was  too  bitterly  cold  to  open  the  window,  so  Jean 
went  to  the  door  leading  into  the  chapel  and  threw  it  open.  The 
light  from  the  lonely  red  lamp  barely  crossed  the  threshold.  Then 
old  Marcel  spoke. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  said  brokenly  and  low,  "tell  you  M.  le 
Cure — my  secret — the  secret  I  have   kept  through  all  these  years." 
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The  Cure  bent  closer  that  he  might  catch  it  all,  and  Jean 
gazed  with  broken  heart  at  the  pale,  thin  face. 

"It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this,"  began  the  old  man,  "in  the 
winter,  when  I  was  fifty-two,  that  Jean,  a  babe,  was  brought  to 
me,  by  his  mother,  who  died  that  night  in  my  arms.  The  storm 
was  shrieking  as  it  is  now,  and  I  lived  in  a  small  house  on  a  cliff — 
like  this — below  on  the  coast  of  Cien.  Oh!  what  a  wild  night  it 
was, — I  remember  well;  I  sat  beside  the  corpse  of  Jean's  mother, 
and  listened  to  the  fiendish  cries  of  the  storm  outside. — At  first  I 
was  not  afraid, — the  storm  had  often  raged  before; — but  when  the 
house  trembled  and  the  blasts  shook  the  very  earth,  I  rose  and 
took  the  crucifix  and  held  it  in  my  hands,  so. — Then'  a  terrible 
crash  swayed  the  room,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees — and — began  to 
pray.  I  knew  well  what  the  storm  would  be.  It  would  be  like 
the  tempest  that  drove  the  village  of  Chante  into  the  sea.  I  did 
not  want  to  die,  M.  le  Cure — it  frightened  me, — and  Jean  was  such 
a  little  baby — I  did  not  want  to  die — so  I  prayed,  and  the  storm 
grew  worse.  The  glass  in  the  window  broke,  and  fell  crashing  to 
the  floor.  Jean  began  to  cry,  and  the  hair  on  his  dead  mother's 
forehead  moved  slowly  in  the  wind.  It  was  horrible  and  I  shrieked 
to  God  to  save  me, — when  a  gust  came  through  an  open  window, 
and  blew  out  the  candle  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  corpse. — 
Then — then  I  was  alone  in  the  dark,  with  my  terror — and  the 
dead,  and  God's  howling  wrath  tearing  around  me.  The  fiends  of 
the  storm  were  yelling  into  my  ears,  and  I  heard  faintly  the  baby 
voice  of  Jean  wrestling  with  its  cries.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  who  knelt  in  the  tempest  on  Calvary.  I  groped 
my  way  in  the  dark  and  reached  the  child.  I  lifted  it  in  my  arms, 
and  fought  through  the  blackness  to  the  door.  It  blew  open  as  I 
reached  it.  I  went  out  into  the  wilderness  of  that  storm,  and  fell 
on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  to  save  me  and  my 
little  Jean.  I  cried  out  to  her  in  the  raging  storm — and  prayed 
— and  prayed.  Then  came  a  rending  crash,  as  from  hell,  and  the 
house  with  its  dead  was  hurled  to  the  ground.  A  great,  white 
flash  of  lightning  rushed  before  my  eyes,  and  in  its  piercing  glare 
I  beheld  something  tall  and  white.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
with  her  arms  extended  toward  me — and  then — I  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground,  and  the  tempest  tore  on  over  me. 
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How  long  I  lay  there  I  do  not  know,  but  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  again  the  storm  was  gone;  the  village  beneath  me  was  torn 
and  shattered;  the  corpse  of  my  daughter  had  floated  out  on  the 
sea,  and  baby  Jean  was  sleeping  peacefully  by  my  side.  I  arose 
to  offer  up  my  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  as  I  turned  I  saw,  standing 
on  the  rock  where  I  had  seen  the  woman  in  the  lightning  the  night 
before,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  its  arms  extended  toward 
me. — That,  M.  le  Cure  is  the  truth — the  whole  truth,  as  I  go  to 
meet  my  God." 

The  old  man  sank  back  on  the  pillow  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  Jean  clutched  tightly  at  the  foot  of  the  bunk.  The  Cure  sat 
still  and  calm,  save  for  a  nervous  shifting  of  the  eyes.  Old  Marcel 
choked  and  gasped,  then  pulled  himself  up,  and  continued, 

"At  first,  I  could  not  think,  so  much  wras  I  amazed  and  be- 
wildered at  the  sight  that  met  my  gaze. — I  slowly  realized  the 
truth  of  it  all — the  truth  of  the  miracle  and  the  truth  of  the  mirac- 
ulous statue.  At  first  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it;  and  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  I  might  turn,  as  all  the  villagers  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  storm.  For  awhile  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  my 
story  to  the  world,  and  proclaim  the  miracle  that  had  been  wrought. 
— But  then,  I  hesitated,  for  I  knew  men  would  laugh  at  me;  that 
they  would  not  believe  me,  and  say,  as  your  villagers  have 
said,  that  I  stole  the  statue  from  a  church.  I  decided  then  to  keep 
my  statue,  and  have  it  locked  in  a  room  where  none  save  Jean 
and  I  could  see  it.  I  would  pray  to  it  when  in  fear,  and  in 
trouble  it  would  be  my  counsel  and  my  comfort.  So  I  traveled  to 
Shashe  and  Tribon,  and  other  villages,  always  taking  my  statue  in 
the  large  box  I  had  made  for  it,  and  always  keeping  my  secret. 
Nine  years  ago  I  arrived  here,  in  Pors  Louen,  and  my  statue  was 
with  me;  it  is  there  now,  in  the  chapel,  and  the  light  always  burns. 
When  the  storm  howls  and  I  am  afraid,  I  go  in  there  and  pray, 
and  I  quickly  lose  my  fear.  I  know  no  one,  I  have  no  friends 
save  you,  M.  le  Cure,  no  one  but  Jean  to  love,  and  no  one  to  fear, 
but  God.  Only  you  and  Jean  have  seen  the  miraculous  statue; 
your  villagers  have  heard  of  it,  and  have  doubted  my  honesty.  I 
have  always  kept  my  secret  till  now,  and  to-night  it  is  yours,  M.  le 
Cure,  to  do  with  it  what  you  will." 

He  choked  and  coughed  again,  and  then  closed    his   eyes  and 
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la}r  still  for  a  long  time.  Jean  was  sobbing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bunk  and  the  Cure's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He  rose  slowly, 
and  taking  old  Marcel's  hand  in  his  he  said  softly,  "I  believe  your 
story,  Monsieur,  and  I  will  keep  your  secret." 

He  bent  over  Marcel,  and  Jean  withdrew  to  prepare  for  the 
giving  of  the  last  sacraments.  The  good  priest,  accustomed  to  see 
men  die,  was  surprised  to  find  beneath  this  aged  form  the  purity 
of  a  little  child. 

The  storm  rose  higher,  and  night  was  lowering  her  folds  over 
the  sea.  The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes,  as  he  listened  to  the 
tempest.  To  gratify  him  they  opened  the  window.  A  flash  of 
lightning  in  all  its  splendor  tore  a  rent  in  the  heavens  where  the 
dark  sky  met  the  horizon.  Old  Marcel's  lips  parted  and  he  began 
to  speak. 

"listen  to  the  wind  and  the  storm.  It  cools  my  brow,  and — it 
does  not — frighten  me.  The  sea  is  calling  to  me — and  I  am  going 
— going.  The  waves  come  closer — and  beckon  to  me.  And — see 
now — in  that  flash  of  lightning — the  figure  of  a  woman — she  is 
standing — there — and  her  arms — reach  out  to  me — " 

His  heart  fluttered  on  for  a  while,  then  his  soul  slipped  quiet- 
ly away  on  the  wings  of  the  storm. 

The  tempest  tore  on,  and  a  sea-bird  shrieked  as  it  dashed 
against  the  window-pane. 

The  Cure  rose  and  took  the  weeping  Jean  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  gentry  to  the  foot  of  the  statue.  Together  they  knelt  in 
the  dim  red  light  and  prayed. 

Martin  V.  Merle,  Soph.  Spec'l. 
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MY  MOTHER 


How  gay  this  dull  earth  seemed  to  be, 

As  hand  in  hand  we  climbed  the  hill; 
My  love  o'er-flowed  the  world  to  fill, 

And  quicken  all  to  jubilee. 

Then  glowed  the  sun  in  golden   ray, 
The  sky  then  shone  in  deeper  blue, 
The  fields  were  robed  in  fresher  hue, 

The  song-bird  trilled  a  sweeter  lay. 

And  all  things  cried  with  gladsome  voice: 
"Enjoy  thy  life's  fresh  morning  fair! 
Away  all  clouds  of  gloom  and  care! 

Thy  mother's  near;  rejoice,  rejoice!" 

And  when  as  evening  shadows  came, 

All  sought  the  parlor's  warm  retreat, 
I  loved  to  nestle  at  her  feet. 

And  lose  me  in  my  favorite  game. 

Small  wooden  blocks  on  blocks  I'd  pile 
Until  my  tower  loomed  up  in  air, 
Full  half  as  high  as  mother's  chair; 

Whose  kindly  heed  beamed  in  her  smile. 

And  while  upon  my  labor  bent, 

Though  scarce  on  her  my  eyes  e'er  dwelt, 

Yet  if  I  saw  her  not  I  felt 
That  she  was  near — and  was  content. 

When  ere  the  work  was  done,  tired  sleep 
'Neath  eyelids  soft  my  eyes  concealed, 
A  mother's  kiss  their  slumber  sealed; 

A  mother's  heart  would  vigil  keep. 
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But  came  the  shadow  grim  and  cold; 

Those  loving  lips,  those  eyes  of  blue 
Were  closed  in  death,  ere  well  I  knew 

The  meaning  of  it.     I  was  told 

That  mother  died;  yet  even  now 

She  comes  when  gloom  hangs  over  me, 
And  through  the  cloud  I  seem  to  see 

The  smile  that  erstwhile  lit  her  brow. 

Still  men  will  say  that  death's  the  end 

Of  all,  beyond  the  grave  no  life! 

O  what  a  vain  and  bootless  strife 
If  this  is  so!  but  as  I  bend 

O'er  mother's  grave,  there  comes  a  voice: 

uMy  son,  it  is  not  so;     I  still 

Abide,  beyond  life's  toilsome  hill!" 
I  hear  and  in  my  heart  rejoice. 

Her  words  shall  guide  where'er  I  go, 
Her  presence  drive  my  cares   away; 
Her  smile  shall  brighten  life's  brief  day 

And  when  its  light  shall  fainter  grow, 

My  failing  hands  her  skill  will  sue 

To  right  their  tower  of  virtuous  deeds, 
Which  they,  though  e'er  so  rude,  must  needs 

Have  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

Calm  at  her  feet  to  sleep  I'll  yield; 

For  Faith  will  feel  that  she  is  near, 
And  Love  will  cast  out  all  my  fear, 
And  Hope  abide  till  she  appear 

In  Heaven's  waking  light  revealed. 

R.  C,  '06. 
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"HENRY  GARNET,  S.  J.,  MARTYR" 


An  historical  drama  in  five  acts  written  for  the  students  of  Santa  Clara 
College,  by  D.  J.  Kavanagh,  S.  J. 

Historical  plays  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  reliable  sources  of 
historical  certitude.  It  has  been  said  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  true, 
that  "he  has  probably  done  more  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  English 
history  than  all  the  historians  put  together;"  yet  this  must  be 
taken  to  refer  not  so  much  to  matters  of  fact  as  to  old  English  man- 
ners and  character  and  life.  Few  other  poets,  however,  have  imitated 
Shakespeare  in  this  regard  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  historical 
dramas  generally  are  anything  but  historical.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  playwright  to  hold  the  audience  and  the  average  audience 
will  not  sit  through  a  lesson  in  history,  no  matter  how  interesting 
the  facts  may  be  to  the  student.  Theater-goers  w^ant  fire  and 
sword,  duels  and  bloodshed  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the  writer 
who  wishes  his  production  to  pay  must  yield  to  this  demand. 
"Alexander  the  Great,  "as  presented  by  the  Warde  and  James  Com- 
pany some  time  since,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  this  point.  The  author 
whoever  he  may  be,  takes  special  pains  to  depart  from  established 
facts  in  nearly  every  scene.  He  brings  Alexander  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypt,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
some  fair  Egyptian  priestesses,  and  having  three  several  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  conqueror's  death,  he  invents  a  fourth,  in  order,  it 
would  seem  to  secure  a  fitting  climax.  And  so,  generally  speak- 
ing, history  gives  way  to  imagination,  whereas  both  should  unite 
to  form  the  ideal  historical  drama. 

To  say  that  the  author  of  "Henry  Garnet,  S.  J.,  Martyr,  "has  suc- 
cessfully combined  these  two  important  elements  would  be  saying 
very  much  indeed.  And  yet  it  is  partly  true.  The  very  nature  of 
his  plot,  the  famous  "Gunpowder  Conspiracy,"  so  complicated,  so 
tragical,  so  varied  as  to  the  persons  involved,  rendered  fidelity  to 
the  real  facts  comparatively  easy,  and  the  facts  themselves  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  fictitious  embellishments  are  not  at  all  necessary. 
The  only  difficulty  the  author  had  to  encounter  was  the  choice  of 
some  definite  and  reliable  historical  account.     To  justify  his  char- 
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acterization  it  would  not  do,  speaking  strictly,  to  hide  behind 
dramatic  license,  especially  in  a  controverted  phase  of  history.  To 
make  a  hero  out  of  Garnet  and  a  villain  out  of  Cecil,  he  must 
needs  have  some  justification  in  facts;  for  Garnet  is  oftentimes 
regarded  as  a  traitor  and  Cecil,  though  condemned  generally,  is  not 
as  a  rule  made  privy  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Still,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  point  is  controverted  it  is  necessary  to  take  one 
side,  and  the  author  of  this  drama  has  taken  that  side  which 
seemed  to  him  more  probable,  if  it  be  not  indeed  altogether  certain. 
He  seems  to  have  had  before  him  throughout  the  recent  work  of 
the  Rev.  John  Gerard,  S.  J.,  "What  Was  the  Gunpowder  Plot?" 
This  is  an  exhaustive  work  full  of  original  documents  and  the 
opinions  of  contemporary  writers  on  this  much  abused  "papal 
conspiracy."  At  all  events  it  is  a  clear  exposition  of  one  side  of 
the  case,  and"Henry  Garnet,  S.  J.,  Martyr,"is  a  dramatization  of  that 
side. 

However,  the  play  is  neither  controversial  nor  argumentative. 
If  it  were  so,  it  could  scarce  be  called  a  play.  The  author,  as  far 
as  his  drama  is  concerned,  merely  assumes  the  innocence  of  Gar- 
net, the  guilt  of  Catesby,  of  Fawkes,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  conspir- 
ators, and  the  still  greater  guilt  of  Cecil,  Lord  of  Salisbury. 
Further  still,  he  builds  his  drama  on  the  assumption  that  the  Gun- 
powder plot  was  directed  primarily  and  solely,  not  against  the 
king  and  ministers  of  state,  but  against  Garnet  and  his  fellow 
Jesuits.  Such  assumptions  are,  we  say,  well  founded,  but  the 
drama  as  such  is  not  meant  to  establish  this  fact. 

Apart  from  these  controverted  points  a  great  portion  of  the 
play  has  to  do  with  facts  that  are  general  currency,  and  whether 
one  admits  or  denies  the  points  referred  to  above,  he  cannot  but 
find  the  bulk  of  the  play  interesting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  delay 
on  the  particulars  that  go  to  make  up  this  bulk;  every  student  of 
English  history  knows  how,  on  November  5,  1605,  all  London  was 
aroused  to  the  awful  realization  that  during  the  course  of  the 
night  a  powder  mine  had  been  discovered  in  the  chamber  beneath 
the  House  of  Lords;  that  one  Guy  Fawkes,  who  was  stationed 
near  the  mine,  confessed  his  intention  and  determination  to  fire 
the  magazine  even  while  the  royal  speech  was  being  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  Parliamentary  session.     Moreover,  it  is  generally 
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known  that  in  consequence  of  that  dread  attempt,  more  than  a 
dozen  Catholics, — men  who  called  themselves  Catholics, — and 
three  Jesuits  were  put  to  death. 

Such  is  the  historical  element  in  the  new  drama;  the  dramatic 
qualities  will  appear  to  better  advantage  if  we  run  through  the 
story  of  the  plot. 

The  opening  scene  is  laid  in  a  London  inn,  where  several 
pursuivants,  or  priest-hunters,  have  gathered  to  discuss  the  topics 
of  the  day.  Their  conversation  naturally  turns  to  the  prospects  of 
their  occupation  under  the  newly  crowned  king  James  I.  Eliza- 
beth had  been  good  to  them  inasmuch  as  she  had  endeavored  to 
rid  the  country  of  priests.  The  pursuivants  are  expressing  their 
hopes  that  James  will  imitate  this  example  when  Sir  Robert  Cates- 
by,  a  Catholic,  so  he  claims,  enters  upon  the  scene.  He  has 
arranged  to  meet  some  one  in  this  very  inn,  and  his  timely  arrival 
shows  that  an  important  subject  is  occupying  his  thoughts.  What 
it  is,  we  shall  see  presently.  He  is  now  in  an  animated  discus- 
sion with  the  pursuivants,  who  suspecting  him,  make  bold  to 
speak  in  condemnation  of  the  king  who  seemed  too  lenient  towards 
the  papists.  Their  remarks  arouse  all  the  vehemence  of  Catesby, 
and  he  is  willing  one  to  three  to  prove  that  the  papists  do  not  need 
to  be  treated  leniently  by  James  or  by  anyone  else  in  England. 
The  conspirator  waxes  so  vehement,  that  the  pursuivants  cower 
and  he  leaves  them  in  disgust.  Shortly  after  this  encounter  Gar- 
net enters.  He  too,  is  suspected,  but  proves  a  mystery  to  the 
priest-hunters,  such  is  the  mildness  of  his  answers  and  so  notably 
is  his  whole  bearing  in  contrast  to  the  indignation  of  Catesby. 
After  a  brief  parley  he  is  conducted  to  the  latter's  room,  and  the 
pursuivants  discuss  the  matter  among  themselves. 

The  arrival  of  these  two  is  a  sufficient  cue  to  them  that  some- 
thing like  a  convocation  of  of  papists  is  to  be  held  and  with  this 
suspicion  they  hurry  off  to  secure  warrants  for  their  arrest.  (War- 
rants were  necessary  during  the  earlier  part  of  King  James'  reign). 
There  is,  however,  no  convocation  of  papists;  it  is  a  simple  meet- 
ing of  Garnet,  Catesby,  and  Percy,  pre-arranged  by  Catesby,  with 
the  hope  of  securing  the  Jesuit's  consent  to  rebel  against  the 
throne.  This  arch-conspirator  wishes  to  gain  a  following  in  his 
mad  attempt,   and  he  knows  how  serviceable  would  be  the  appro- 
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bation  of  Garnet.  For  this  purpose,  with  Percy  to  witness,  he 
proposes  an  ideal  case  of  Catholics  oppressed  by  Protestants,  and 
asks  if  resistance  be  lawful.  Garnet  perceives  the  lurking  snare 
and  so  in  his  answers  he  exhorts  the  two  men  to  guard  against 
illegal  actions. 

"Let  all  the  arms  you  use  against  the  state 
Be  those  of  Christian  love.     Take  ye  the  sword 
Of  justice  in  your  hands,  my  worthy  friends; 
Put  on  the  armor  of  the  Savior  Christ, 
And  when  oppression  weighs  you  to  the  earth, 
Cry  out  with  Christ:   'Forgive  them,  Father,  for 
They  know  not  what  they  do.'     Behold,  my  friends, 
A  Christian's  sole  revenge,  a  Christian's  arms." 
Catesby,  however,  and  his  companion,  Percy,    heed  not   this 
fatherly  advice,  the  former  because  he  is  intent   on  blood,  the  lat- 
ter because,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  in  the  hire  of  Cecil,  and  it  is  his 
task  to   urge   the  conspirators   on    to    desperation.     Accordingly, 
when  on  the  following  night   they  assemble  their  comrades,  these 
two  villians  do  not  scruple  to  announce  that  Garnet  has  given  his 
sanction.     This  satisfies  the  men  who  were  in  doubt   before,    and 
Guy  Fawkes,  one  of  the  plotters,  becomes,  in  enthusiasm,  and  in 
desire  to  gather  the  necessary  powder,  a  veritable  demon.     Thus 
the   conspirators   are   aroused  to  the   desperate  plot,  they  fill  the 
chamber  beneath    the    House   of  Lords  with  gunpowder,    which 
Percy,  the  double  traitor,   secures;  and   all  is  in   readiness  for  the 
work.     At  the  last  gathering  of  the   conspirators,  Fawkes   claims 
the  "honor1'  of  firing  the  mine.     Willingly  the  others  yield  to  him 
in  this,  and  after  taking  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  and    arranging 
for   the   subsequent  coronation    of  Catesby,  they  depart,  leaving 
Fawkes  alone  in  the  cellar,  with  the  fate  of  England, as  he  thinks,  in 
his  hands.     Fawkes  grows   impatient  for  the  fatal  moment  and  in 
the  darkness  of  his  subterranean  pit,  his  thoughts  run  wild. 
"O  morn  come  quickly  and  thou,  all-seeing  sun 

Arise  and  shed  thy  glory  on  the  world 

And  ye  grim  powers  of  hell,  be  ready  all; 
Watch  for  your  prey,  for  such  a  worthless  crew 
Of  base-born  villains  will  this  day  descend 
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Into  the  burning  lake  that  ye  perchance 

Will  think  of  your  own  dreadful  fall  from  Heaven, 

And  of  the  crime  that  caused  you  thus  to  fall." 

In  such  wise  does  Fawkes  entertain  himself  during  the  night 
previous  to  his  arrest. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  plot  has  been  brewing,  Garnet 
and  his  fellow  Jesuits,  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  them,  except  a  slight  suspicion  that  something  was 
going  wrong,  are  anxious  to  secure  a  papal  condemnation  of  any 
move  on  the  part  of  Catholics  against  the  state.  For  this  purpose 
Garnet  has  written  to  Rome,  but  alas  for  him,  his  suspicions  were 
too  well  grounded,  and  the  plot  has  come  to  a  head  before  his  letter 
reached  its  destination.  On  the  other  hand,  Cecil,  who,  through 
his  minion,  Percy,  had  instigated  the  whole  conspiracy,  is  incensed 
to  think  that  the  Jesuits,  contrary  to  his  hopes,  have  kept  aloof 
from  the  wicked  scheme.  He  also  entertains  serious  doubts  as  to 
Percy's  fidelity,  and  determines,  now  that  his  work  is  done,  to 
take  Percy's  life,  so  that,  when  the  time  comes  to  purge  the  realm 
of  Jesuits,  he  will  have  none  but  silent  witnesses. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  day  for  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament arrives,  the  king  and  the  lords  assemble,  and  to  their 
utmost  horror,  they  learn  of  the  papist  plot.  Fawkes,  who  has 
been  apprehended  near  the  mines  is  brought  before  them.  The 
king  questions  the  bold  traitor  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  plot. 

"Speak  villain,"  says  the  king,  "What  did  you  mean  by  this 
ignoble  plot?" 

Fawkes,  rendered  desperate,  replies, 

"What  did  I  mean?     I  meant,  my  lord,  my  king, 
To  blow  your  worthy,  gracious  majesty 
And  all  these  Scottish  beggars  round  about 
Back  to  your  native  hills  where  you  belong." 

They  can  gain  no  more  from  Fawkes  and  so  without  further 
ado  he  is  taken  to  the  tower  to  await  his   execution. 

Thus  the  plot  fails.  Some  of  the  conspirators,  Percy  among 
them,  are  shot  down  in  their  attempt  to  escape,  others  are  appre- 
hended and  doomed  together  with  Fawkes  to  the  severest  tor- 
ture. By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  force  from  the  prisoners  some 
indication  of  Jesuit  complicity,   for  Garnet  and  his  fellow    priests 
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are  the  real  objects  of  hatred  and  the  real  victims  of  the  infamous 
plot.  No  one,  however,  will  confess  that  Garnet  was  involved, 
until  a  youth,  Bates  by  name,  who  had  been  a  servant  of  Catesby, 
is  forced  by  excruciating  torments  to  assert,  what  he  afterwards 
denied,  that  his  master  received  the  approbation  of  the  Jesuit 
Superior. 

So  they  have  received  the  means  of  convicting  Garnet,  the 
prisoners  are  executed  and  a  diligent  search  for  the  Jesuit  is 
begun.  They  find  him  at  length  in  the  tower  of  London 
visiting  and  consoling  the  conspirators.  The  subsequent  trial 
is  farcical,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  victim  was  condemned 
prior  to  the  hearing  and  though  the  evidence  is  not  over 
strong  Father  Henry  Garnet  S.  J.  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
disemboweled  and  quartered. 

The  final  seene  is  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  with  the 
Elizabethan  scaffold,  the  cauldron  for  burning  the  entrials  and 
other  grewsome  instruments  of  torture.  Garnet  is  led  on  in  chains, 
and  from  the  scaffold  he  addresses  the  assembled  multitude.  He 
had  longed  for  this  day,  he  says,  and  though  unworthy,  he  feels 
that  it  is  the  greatest  grace  given  to  him  on  earth. 

He  will  die  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  Catholicity  and  though 
black  calumny  has  made  him  privy  to  the  powder  plot,  he  rejoices 
to  die,  as  his  Savior  died,  as  an  outcast  and  a  criminal.  Thus  in 
part  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  is  gained,  but  some  are  heard 
to  cry  out  against  him  even  when  he  is  about  to  die.  The  rope  is 
placed  around  his  neck,  he  crosses  his  hands  on  his  breast  and 
murmuring  a  short  prayer  he  is  lost  in  darkness. 

The  execution  is  too  dreadful  for  the  audience,  and  the  author 
very  successfully  closes  the  drama  with  the  triumphant  prayer  of 
this  martyred  Jesuit. 

Such  is  the  story  in  brief,  as  it  appears  in  the  new  drama, 
which  will  mark  the  celebration  of  the  fifty-third  annual  com- 
mencement of   Santa  Clara  College. 

In  point  of  characterization  the  play  is  rich  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  Dramatis  Persona  fall  naturally  into  three 
several  groups  each  with  its  own  distinct  outline  and  individual  traits. 
Nor  is  the  distinction  too  great;  the  three  groups  verge  together 
throughout,  so  as  to  give  the  all  important  element  of  unity  to  the 
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production.  Thus,  though  Garnet,  Cecil  and  Catesby  are  the  centres 
of  these  three  separate  classes,  they  are  brought  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  unite  the  actions  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other. 

In  Garnet  the  author  has  endeavored  to  portray  a  noble  and  a 
beatifuul  soul  amid  innumerable  woes.  He  moves  majestically 
throughout  seeking  always  to  do  some  good  for  those  outside  as 
well  as  for  those  within  the  flock.  Even  at  his  first  appearance, 
though  disguised,  he  wins  the  respect  of  the  pursuivants.  His 
noble  bearing,  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  his  remarks,  and  above 
all,  his  arguments  to  show  that  the  papists  love  their  country,  give 
his  enemies  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  is  indeed  a  priest  and 
not  very  improbably  a  Jesuit.  But  we  can  scarcely  form  a  worthy 
concept  of  the  spirit  that  animates  him  unless  we  view  him  either 
in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber  or  surrounded  by  true  Catholics,  or 
better  still,  on  the  scaffold,  where  he  throws  off  all  disguises  and 
gives  his  real  sentiments  voice.  Briefly,  Garnet  is  animated 
throughout  the  play  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty;  loyalty  to  God  and  to 
the  Church,  and  to  his  country,  but  to  each  in  its  proper  sphere. 

Next  perhaps  to  Garnet  in  prominence  is  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  though  it  is  the  prominence  of  evil  that  charac- 
terizes this  latter.  The  author  has  had  ample  material  to  work 
from  in  painting  this  crime-hero.  Cecil  was  regarded  as  so  very 
criminal  by  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  compared  by  some  to 
the  wicked  Richard  III.  A  poet,  shortly  after  Cecil's  death,  writes 
as  follows: 

"Whiles  two  RR's,  both  crouch-backs  stood  the  helm, 
The  one  spilt  the  blood  royal,  the  other  the  realm." 

The  reference,  so  we  read  in  a  marginal  note,  is  to  "Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloster  and  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisburie."  In  fact  there 
are  many  proofs  which  point  to  Cecil's  cruel,  double-dealing,  vil- 
lainous character.  While  enjoying  the  entire  confidence  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  King 
James,  and  later,  while  similarly  trusted  by  James, he  was  in  receipt 
of  a  secret  pension  from  the  King  of  Spain.  Whether  or  not  he 
was  the  real  instigator  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  is  perhaps  open  to 
debate,  but  he  who  takes  sufficient  pains  to  read  Father 
Gerard's  work,  will  find  it  hard  to  avoid  this  conclusion. 

Still,  however   this  may  be,    he  is   the  villain    of  the  drama, 
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and  a  fully  conscious  one  at  that.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
inspect  the  mine  in  person;  he  laughs  at  the  idea  of  the  poor  be- 
nighted papists  attempting  a  conspiracy;  he  claims  the  full  bene- 
fit of  having  discovered  the  treason,  and  is  indignant  at  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Fawkes  and  the  other  conspirators  who  will  not,  even 
in  the  face  of  tortures,  confess  that  the  Jesuits  had  any  part  in  the 
deed  of  wickedness.  He  it  is  who  forces  the  youth  Bates  to  sign  a 
document  accusing  Garnet  of  complicity  and  to  avoid  retractation, 
he  gives  orders  that  the  youth  be  strangled.  He  is  present  at  the 
execution,  and  as  if  the  death  sentence  wrere  not  sufficient,  he  en- 
deavors with  hypocritical  insinuations,  to  baffle  the  constancy  of 
his  victim. 

Catesby,  the  leading  conspirator  is  a  close  second  to  Cecil  in 
malice,  but  because  the  latter  is  acting  out  of  hatred,  and  the  for- 
mer with  some  provocation,  the  crimes  of  the  conspirator  are  not  as 
black  as  those  of  the  prime  minister.  Black  they  are,  to  be  sure, 
especially  when  he  wilfully  misrepresents  the  policy  of  Garnet 
towards  the  plot;  black,  too,  when  in  the  darkness  of  Guy  Fawkes' 
cellar  he  makes  his  comrades  take  the  oath  of  secrecy,  but,  all 
things  considered,  he  is  only  a  secondary  villain. 

Around  these  three,  Garnet,  Cecil,  Catesby,  the  other  charac- 
ters range  themselves  naturally.  All  are  more  or  less  kindred  to  their 
leaders  in  the  general  traits  of  characteristics.  Among  the  con- 
spirators there  is  a  variety  which  pleases;  Fawkes  is  over  enthusi- 
astic, Winter  is  pusillanimous,  while  the  others  range  in  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  priest-hunters  intent  on  their  prey  are 
all  of  one  stamp,all  eager  to  hunt  the  "Romish  dogs"  to  death,  while 
the  friends  of  Garnet  are  patient,  forebearing,  virtuous. 

All  in  all,  we  think  that  the  drama  will  succeed.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  an  audience,  unless  you  introduce  female  characters, 
because  female  characters  are  generally  involved  in  great  things, 
but  in  the  actual  Gunpowder  Plot  there  were  no  women,  strange 
to  say,  and  for  this  reason  the  drama  is  complete  without  them. 
Independently  of  this,  the  students  of  Santa  Clara  College  suc- 
ceeded in  their  Passion  Play  with  male  characters  only,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  "Henry  Garnet,  S.  J.,  Martyr,"  will  not  fail  to  please  the 
most  exacting  critics. 

Edw.  L,.  Kirk,  '05. 
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THE  SUICIDES  GRAVE 


In  the  old  graveyard  at  St.  Ignatius'  Mission,  Montana,  with- 
out the  consecrated  ground,  surmounted  by  a  black,  weather- 
stained,  wooden  cross,  is  the  grave  of  an  Indian  whose  dead  body 
was  found  hanging  one  morning,  long  years  ago,  from  the  rafters 
of  his  rude  hut.  As  he  had  always  been  an  Indian  of  exemplary 
habits,  and  most  faithful  to  his  religion,  it  was  supposed  by  many 
that  he  had  not  committed  suicide,  but  had  been  murdered  by  his 
wife  and  her  paramour.  No  evidence  of  this,  however,  could  be 
obtained,  and  so  the  body  of  the  dead  man  was  buried  in  unconse- 
crated  ground. 

'Tis  evening,  and  the  withered  leaves 

Are  rustling  on  the  ground; 
The  breeze  among  the  willow  grieves 

With  sad  and  mournful  sound. 

Along  the  graveyard's  solemn  aisles, 

By  meditation  led, 
I  walked  alone  by  endless  files 

Of  ever-sleeping  dead. 

Then  fain  would  I  my  steps  retrace 

And  bid  the  dead  adieu, 
When  lo,  one  grave  without  the  place 

My  sad  attention  drew. 

It  lies  alone,  a  heap  of  clay, 

By  nature  decked  with  moss; 
And  o'er  it  stands  through  night  and  day 

A  solitary  cross. 

No  loving  hands  that  grave  adorn 
With  flowers  twined  in  wreaths; 

Upon  that  grave  where  weeps  the  morn 
No  one  a  prayer  breathes. 
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Him  who  mayhap  has  heaven  won 

With  crime  they  stigmatize, 
And  scornfully  the  place  they  shun 

Where  his  mute  body  lies. 

But  naught  he'll  reck.     As  ages  roll 

His  clay  may  bear  that  blight, 
While  dwells  his  wronged,  unsullied  soul 
Where  God's  eyes  see  aright. 

Richard  A.  de  la  Guardia, 

First  Academic. 
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EDITORIALS 

ADIEU 

There  is  a  certain  mingling  of  joy  and  sadness  in  the  thought 
that  with  this  number  of  The  Redwood  our  journalistic  efforts 
for  the  present  term  will  be  brought  to  a  close.  Joy  is  ours  when 
we  look  back  over  the  past  months  and  think  of  all  the  kind- 
nesses received  from  forbearing  friends,  of  all  the  congratulations 
and  the  encouragements  from  sources  the  least  expected.  We 
rejoice  too  at  the  the  thought  that  our  difficulties,  for  a  little  while, 
at  least,  have  come  to  an  end.     Not  that  we  would  wish  that  these 
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difficulties  had  not  been, — they  are  part  of  our  education, — but  it 
is  none  the  less  pleasant  to  look  back  on  them,  to  despise  them 
and  to  prepare  for  similar  trials  in  every  undertaking.  Then 
there  is  that  never  absent  feeling  of  sadness.  Sad  are  we  to  think 
that  another  school  year  has  passed  away,  that  many  of  our  fellow- 
students  and  some  of  the  staff-members  will  return  no  more;  sad 
too,  to  think  of  all  we  might  have  done,  but  did  not  do. 

But  this  is  no  time  for  such  laments.  The  past  is  past  and 
while  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  future  reference,  it  is  none  the 
less  to  be  buried  and,  in  a  sense,  forgotten.  What  should  engage 
us  now  is  gratitude  to  those  through  whose  assistance  we  were 
enabled  to  do  what  we  have  done.  In  the  first  place  we  thank 
the  Faculty  for  encouragement  and  help,  without  which  we  could 
hardly  have  subsisted.  We  thank  the  students  for  the  interest  they 
took  in  our  work,for  contributions. for  subscriptions,  for  general  good 
will.  We  thank  the  "old  boys"  for  their  kindly  favor  and  while 
we  feel  proud  of  them,  we  are  glad  to  think  that  they  feel  satisfied 
with  us.  Then  we  have  our  patrons,  the  advertizers,  to  whom  we 
feel  eternally  grateful.  This  is  all  for  the  present,  and  so,  adieu, 
kind  friends,  adieu.  We  hope  to  begin  soon  again  and  profiting 
by  experience  to  send  forth  a  better,  a  more  tasteful,  a  more  lit- 
erary magazine,  one  worthier  of  dear  old  Santa  Clara. 

A  STUMBLING  BLOCK 

We  do  not  think  that  criticism  in  any  shape  or  form  should 
find  a  place  in  the  pages  of  our  final  number.  The  following, 
therefore,  is  not  quoted  in  a  spirit  of  criticism;  it  is  printed 
merely  as  a  reminder  of  what  we  need  in  pedagogical  circles. 

"As  was  suspected,"  writes  a  San  Francisco  editor,  uthe  ex- 
aminations for  the  Oxford  Rhodes  scholarship,  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  developed  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Greek  and  L,atin  classics  will  be  much  harder  at  the  English  Uni- 
versity than  they  are  at  Berkeley.  Of  the  six  examination  papers, 
the  hardest  was  the  test  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  where  a 
minuteness  of  detail  was  needed  far  above  the  training  given  in 
any  American  university.  Of  the  eight  candidates  that  answered 
the  questions,  not  one  was  able  to  do  justice  to  the  paper,  and  the 
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majority  floundered  helplessly  in  their  efforts  to  write  about  points 
they  had  never  been  taught.  The  fact  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able since  there  were  three  graduates  taking  the  examination, 
and  the  test  was  really  only  a  simple  entrance  paper  for  Oxford 
matriculation." 

The  entire  paragraph  resolves  itself  into  this:  Education  in 
England  is  one  thing;  in  America  it  is  quite  another.  Nor  was  it 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  Rhodes  scholarship  examination  to  come 
to  this  conclusion.  Everybody  acquainted  with  the  educational 
tendencies  in  this  country  knows  that  the  Classics  are  sadly  neg- 
lected; that  Greek  is  frequently  ignored  altogether;  that  Latin  is 
made  optional  or,  if  obligatory,  it  is  rendered  farcical  by  the  "pony- 
system"  which  is  in  vogue  almost  universally.  We  dare  say  that 
of  the  eight  candidates  who  "floundered  helplessly"  all  would  pass 
a  brilliant  examination  in  most  of  our  American  universities.  We 
feel  certain  that  they  could  write  a  mediocre  essay  on  "Realism  in 
Fiction"  or  on  "The  Lyric  Note  in  American  Poetry,"  or  on  "The 
Ideal  in  Tennyson"  or  on  "Wordsworth's  Pantheism,"  or  generally 
on  any  subject  which  has  already  received  ample  treatment.  Else 
what  have  they  been  doing  in  Literature  during  their  course?  or 
why  did  they  aspire  to  honors  at  Oxford?  But  the  test  in  Greek 
and  Latin  Grammar  was  too  much  for  them.  Now  this  is  strange 
and  deserves  some  little  consideration. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  SUBSTITUTING? 

We  are  throwing  the  Classics  overboard, — and  it  is  far  better 
to  do  it  openly  than  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  pony-system  or 
with  the  Csesar-in-four-weeks  system, — we  are  actually  abolishing 
the  old  sacred  study,  and  what  are  we  substituting?  We  are 
building  immense  piles  to  infuse  a  knowledge  of  bugology  before 
the  student  can  analyze  a  sentence;  we  demand  a  familiarity  with 
fauna  and  flora,  with  lepidoptera  and  coleoptera,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  not.  Our  co-eds  are  becoming  ornithologists  and 
botanists;  they  are  wasting  their  energies  in  juggling  scientific 
terms  before  they  have  been  taught  their  meaning,  but  the  system 
flourishes  and  wins  for  the  students  universal  administration. 
When  fully  equipped  with  this  pseudo-knowledge  they  are  turned 
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loose  on  the  public  school  where  the  children  are  introduced,  as 
has  been  remarked  "to  the  silly  little  Indian  girl  named  Higher 
Water  or  where  they  are  put  to  memorize  poems  and  examine 
pussy's  claws  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  or  else  taught 
to  play  'Simon  says  thumbs  up,'  to  develop  their  power  of 
observation,  and  as  a  result  they  are  becoming  more  muddled  every 
day."  But  it  is  all  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  we  call  edu- 
cation. We  do  not  wish  to  insist  on  anything  really  solid,  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  fixed  standard,  a  fixed  process  to  train  the 
student.  In  fact  we  are  rejecting  the  best  means  of  developing 
the  mind,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  a  memory  training  that  is 
at  once  harmful  and  profitless.  If  the  Rhodes  scholarship  did 
nothing  but  impress  the  truth  of  this  on  our  minds,  we  should  be 
very  thankful  for  the  benefaction. 
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COLLEGE  NOTES 


FatHer  Bell's  Lecture 


The  Rev.  Richard  Bell's  lecture  on  Wireless  Telegraphy  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  item  in  college  circles  for  some  time. 
It  has  indeed  been  considered  by  some  as  the  most  important  item 
in  the  recent  events  of  the  State.  The  lecture  was  expected  for  a 
long  time  and  this  explains  the  unusually  large  audience.  Men 
came  from  all  parts  to  see  if  it  were  really  true,  as  the  papers  had 
stated,  that  Father  Bell  of  Santa  Clara  College  was  a  second  Mar- 
coni. Whether  all  present  formed  this  opinion  or  not,  we  are 
unable  to  say;  but  this  much  is  certain  that  all  were  delighted  and 
those  who  could  understand  were  astonished  with  what  they  saw 
and  heard.  The  Reverend  Lecturer  was  not  content  with  telling 
the  audience  what  might  be  done  or  what  he  himself  had  done  in 
the  wireless  telegraphy  line;  he  made  practical  demonstrations  of 
his  newly  constructed  mechanism.  At  9:30,  during  the  course  of 
the  lecture,  he  received,  as  he  had  promised,  two  wireless  mess- 
ages, one  from  St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  the  other  from 
the  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Los  Gatos.  To  enable  all  present  to  see  the 
results,  he  made  use  of  a  marvellous  contrivance,  invented  by  Dr. 
Montgomery,  by  means  of  which  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes  was 
projected  on  a  large  screen  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 

Everybody  felt  satisfied  that  the  messages  were  really  re- 
ceived, and  this  by  means  of  instruments  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  Father  Bell  and  his  companion  scientist,  Mr.  John 
Montgomery,  Ph.  D.  These  instruments  facilitate  the  transmission 
and  the  receiving  of  messages  inasmuch  as  the  gigantic  towers  of 
Marconi  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Father  Bell  has  been  invited  to  exhibit  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches at  the  World's  Fair.  Class  duties  have  interfered  with 
his  immediate  response. 
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The  Senate 

It  will  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  "Great  Debate."  It  is,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant topic  of  the  month  and  so  it  will  do  no  harm  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate.  In  the  first  place,  everybody  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  will  readily  admit  that 
we  had  a  real  debate,  vigorous  and  energetic;  everybody,  too,  will 
sympathize  with  the  judges  whose  duty  it  was  to  select  the  best 
speaker,  when  all  four  were  excellent,  and  to  determine  the  win- 
ning side  when  both  were  so  closely  balanced.  The  decision  is 
not  yet  known  outside  of  the  inner  circle,  but  as  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  we  feel  somewhat  like  this:  Our  two  men  did  so  very, 
very  well  that,  if  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
cide, the  men  who  represented  the  House  have  won,  we  shall  con- 
gratulate them  with  ardor  indeed;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  was  the  animation  of  our  opponents  that,  if  we  have  been 
given  the  palm,  our  feelings  of  satisfaction  will  be  doubly  strong. 
It  is  one  thing  to  win  a  debate  and  another  to  win  it  from  worthy 
opponents. 

This  in  general;  a  few  particulars  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
When  Rev.  Father  Foote  took  his  place  as  Chairman  of  the 
evening,  and  the  four  speakers  made  their  appearance  on  the  spa- 
cious platform  of  the  Senate  hall,  we  all  felt  that  it  was  going 
to  be,  as  in  reality  it  was,  a  Greek  vs.  Greek  contest.  The  Rev. 
Chairman  read  the  resolution:  "Resolved;  That  in  the  present  war 
in  the  far  East,  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  should  be  with 
Russia,  rather  than  with  Japan,"  and  after  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  conditions  of  the  debate,  he  called  upon  the  first  speaker,  Mr. 
John  D.  McElroy  of  the  Philalethic  Senate.  Mr.  McElroy  stepped 
forward  on  the  platform  and  delivered  the  speech  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  His  commanding  appearance,  the 
gravity  of  his  bearing  and  the  depth  and  vigor  of  his  voice  won 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  all.  We  think,  though  we  may  be 
prejudiced,  that  his  statement  of  the  question  was  the  most  excel- 
lent feature  of  the  evening.  He  certainly  caused  no  little  anxiety 
on  the  opposite  side,  for  against  his  interpretation  many  arguments 
were  directed  and  much  time  consumed. 
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When,  after  a  twenty  minute  speech,  Mr.  McElroy  yielded  the 
floor  to  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Harrison  of  the  House  of  Philhistorians, 
every  individual  present  was  in  anxious  expectation  to  know  just 
how  the  arguments  of  the  first  speaker  were  to  be  attacked.  They 
had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  for  Mr.  Harrison  began  an  enumer- 
ation and  a  refutation  of  everything  mentioned  by  his  opponent. 
This  attack  was  so  radical  and  so  complete  that  if  the  young  orator 
in  his  subsequent  speech  either  remained  within  the  limits  laid 
down  by  Mr.  McElroy  or  else  justified  his  departure  from  them, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Even  as  it 
is,  he  was  surely  one  of  the  best,  but  from  our  standpoint  he 
missed  the  question  in  a  very  important  particular.  And  it  was  to 
this  fact  that  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  the  second  speaker  to  represent  the 
Senate,  must  attribute  his  successful  beginning.  He  summarized 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents  and  dismissed  most  of  them  as  ir- 
relevant. Russia's  mis-rule,  her  persecutions,  her  past  history, 
had  nothing  to  do,  so  it  was  claimed,  with  the  present  war,  and 
the  affirmative  side  did  not  intend  to  defend  Russia  in  every  par- 
ticular, in  fact  in  no  definite  particular;  it  merely  claimed  that  in 
the  present  war  Japan  was  entirely  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Johnson 
made  the  most  of  this  and  then  considered  the  commercial  advan- 
tages which  would  be  ours,  if  Russia  had  her  way  in  Manchuria. 
His  ready  wit,  his  power  to  illustrate,  his  choice  of  language  and 
the  logical  qualities  of  his  speech  won  applause  from  all.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Johnson  was,  barring  of 
course  many  inaccuracies,  a  model  which  future  aspirants  for  the 
Ryland  Gold  Medal  will  do  well  to  have  in  mind. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Gerald  Beaumont  of  the  House.  He 
made  the  most  of  what,  in  our  opinion,  was  a  pretty  bad  cause, 
after  the  speeches  of  Senators  McElroy  and  Johnson.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  he  declined  to  answer  the  arguments  of  Mr.  John- 
son in  any  formal  manner,  though  an  able  refutation  will  be  found 
scattered  through  his  speech  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber. Mr.  Beaumont  is  a  very  able  speaker,  though  we  think  that 
he  was  not  at  his  best  on  the  evening  of  the  debate.  As  some  one 
remarked,  he  was  very  good,  but  he  spoiled  it  all  by  appearing  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  truth  on  his  side. 
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So  much  for  the  big  debate.  We  feel  proud  of  our  two  repre- 
sentatives and  proud  of  their  two  opponents. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  year  was  something  to  be  remem- 
bered. A  committee  was  elected  to  convey  our  greetings  to  the 
House,  to  congratulate  them  on  the  work  of  the  year,  and  to  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  the  really  excellent  showing  made  by 
Messrs  Harrison  and  Beaumont  in  the  public  debate.  The  rest  of 
the  evening  was  given  over  to  individual  speech  making.  All 
were  called  on  and  all  responded  with  apt  words.  The  President 
made  a  closing  address  and  the  Senate  adjourned  until  after  the 
holidays. 

TKe  House  of  PhilKistorians 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  preparation  that  the  Ryland  De- 
bate demanded  not  only  from  those  most  particularly  concerned, 
but  from  the  House  in  general,  our  regular  work  has  gone  on 
without  a  hitch  during  the  past  month.  The  first  question  dis- 
cussed was,  "Is  immigration  detrimental  to  the  United  States?" 
which  question  it  took  two  evenings  for  Messrs.  Schmitz,  Casey, 
Atteridge,  and  Blow  to  prove  affirmatively  against  the  vigorous  at- 
tack of  Messrs  Brown,  Maher,  Jacobs,  and  Belz. 

The  official  vacanaies  resulting  from  the  promotion  of  some 
members  to  the  Senate  were  filled  as  follows:  T.  Blow  was  elected 
clerk,  L,.  Magee,  secretary,  and  P.  Kellwas  appointed  to  the  hazard- 
ous position  of  sergeant-at-arms,  while  the  library  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  M.  Carter,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  has  been 
strengthened  in  the  resourceful  August  Aguirre. 

W.  Crowley  joined  us  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  prom- 
ised, however,  to  atone  for  his  tardiness  by  repairing  hither  in  the 
early  rosy  dawn  of  the  coming  year. 

A  full  synopsis  of  the  Ryland  Debate  is  given  elsewhere,  we 
understand.  Here  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  House  was  much 
gratified  at  the  ability  and  cultured  elocution  shown  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, Ralph  Harrison  and  Gerald  Beaumont.  A  certain  Judge 
who  was  present   was   overheard  to  express  his  admiration   and 
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astonishment  at  the  cleverness  and  ability  of  the  youthful  orators. 
Owing  to  the  near  approach  of  the  final  examinations,  it  was 
decided  to  "break  up  House"  on  the  25th.  On  that  evening,  there- 
fore, all  business  was  despatched  as  summarily  as  possible  and  the 
rest  of  the  meeting  given   to    "most   admired   disorder."     Each  of 
the  members  was  called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  each  strove  to  ex- 
press the  "thoughts  deeper  than  words,  and  feelings  deeper  than 
thought"    which   the    almost    pathetic    occasion    evoked.     J.  M. 
Cuenco,  however,  made  the  hit   of   the   evening.     After  throwing 
the  light  of  mutual  confidence  on  many  hitherto  obscure  corners  of 
his  heart,  he  went  on  to  assure  us  that  though  he  must  pass  away 
from  the  midst  of  us  with  the  passing  year,   yet   the   organ  afore- 
said should  ever  abide  in  Santa  Clara,  particularly  in  that  favored 
section  of  it  yclept  The  House.     After  him,  Peter  Kell  expatiated, 
in  a  humorous  strain,  on  his  splendid   services   as   Treasurer,  how 
he  had  defaulted  with  no  sums   worth   worrying   about, — no  small 
thing  to  say  in  these  days  of  Post  Office  and  other  scandals.     Mr. 
Pope  thanked  the  House  individually  and  collectively  for  the  un- 
failing courtesy  shown  him,  asking  them  on  their  part  to  remember 
that  if  his  energy  of  language  had    ever   degenerated   into   abuse, 
whatever  epithets  he  had  used  were    to   be   taken   in    an    utterly 
Pickwickian  sense.     The  closing  speech  was  made  by  the  Rever- 
end Speaker,  who  reviewed,  in  a  few  words,  the  truly  great  work 
done  by  the  House  during  the  year,  and   congratulated   the  mem- 
bers thereon,  adding  some  sound  advice  for  the  future.     Then  all 
gave  three  rousing  cheers,  and  with  their  dying  echoes,  the  House 
faded  away,  and  for  the  time  being,  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  this  last  meeting  was  the  exchange  of 
compliments  between  the  Senate  and  the  House,  two  bodies  be- 
tween which  there  naturally  exists  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  Just  as  we 
were  on  the  point  of  electing  a  committee  that  should  convey  our 
good  wishes  to  the  Senate,  a  delegation  from  the  latter  body  en- 
tered and  forestalled  us  in  a  way  that  we  most  readily  condone. 

Junior  Dramatic  Society 

We  have  not  yet  held  our  closing  meeting,  but  shall  do  so  on 
May  5.     There  is  every  reason  to  expect  an  agreeable  evening.  In 
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addition  to  the  time-honored  speech-making  of  the  retiring  officers, 
a  little  programme  has  been  gotten  up.  A  few  readings  or  recita- 
tions and  a  story  or  two  make  up  the  burden  of  it. 

The  selection  of  a  society  pin  has  been  a  leading  topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  Junior  Dramatic  circles  of  late.  Mr.  Carew,  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge,  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  splendid 
business  ability.  He  communicated  with  several  firms  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Chicago,  and  consequently  is  just  brimming  over  with 
all  kinds  of  information  concerning  the  latest  styles  in  badges,  pins 
and  buttons. 

A  very  pretty  little  pin  was  finally  chosen,  which  has  won 
the  approval  and  the  orders  of  nearly  all  the  members. 

At  the  invitation  of  Rev.  Father  Culligan,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Philhistorians,  we  attended  the  annual  debate  between 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  question  had  a  special  interest  for  us 
as  we  had  heard  it  discussed  with  great  eclat  by  some  of  our  own 
speakers.  It  was  truly  an  excellent  debate.  All  four  men  were 
perfectly  at  home  on  the  platform  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
Societies  which  they  represented.  We  were  happy  to  see  an  old 
member  of  the  Junior  Dramatics  among  them,  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Har- 
rison. 

The  Junior  Dramatic  Society  wishes  to  thank  the  editors  of 
the  Redwood  for  the  space  so  willingly  afforded  in  its  columns  for 
an  account  of  our  doings,  and  we  only  regret  that  we  are  not  able 
at  all  times  to  make  worthy  contributions. 

Our  Vaudeville 

Those  who  came  to  see  the  "Monster  Vaudeville  Show"  on 
the  evening  of  April  nth,  were  not,  it  would  seem,  either  disap- 
pointed or  dissatisfied.  Nor  had  they  any  reason  to  wish  they 
had  not  come,  for  besides  contributing  this  little  mite  to  fill  up  the 
hole  in  our  athletic  funds,  they  were  treated  to  a  very  rare  per- 
formance. Indeed  any  one  number  on  the  program  was  worth 
the  admission  fee,  while  to  hear  Clair  Wilson  sing  and  to  see 
John  Ivancovich  with  his  marvellously  constructed  automobile  was 
worth  double  the  price.     Clair,  the  phenomenal  boy  soprano,  sang 
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"Always  in  the  Way"  and  in  response  to  an  enthusiastic  encore 
he  delighted  the  audience  with  "Where  the  Silvery  Colorado 
Wends  its  Way."  The  College  Quartette  gave  several  selections, 
and  made  a  special  hit  with  "High  Up  in  the  Cocoanut  Tree"  and 
"Any  Rags?"  "Doc"  Kirk  was  there  with  his  comical  selections; 
Pat  Carrera's  animated  song  sheet  proved  a  great  surprise;  Gerald 
Beaumont,  in  costume,  gave  some  select  readings  from  Bret  Harte; 
and  WTilliam  McKagney,  "the  pride  of  San  Jose"  carried  the 
house  by  his  humorous  selections.  Over  and  above  these  individ- 
ual numbers  there  was  a  one  act  play,  "The  Cardinal's  Prisoner," 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Martin  V.  Merle.  The  play  was 
spirited,  pointed  and  faithful  in  detail,  and  having  Bacigalupi, 
McKagney,  Beaumont  and  Pearce  in  the  cast,  it  could  not  but  win 
appreciative  applause  from  the  audience. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  entertainment  that  the  Rev. 
Father  Raggio  invited  some  of  the  actors  and  vocalists  to  Agnews 
Asylum  where  they  entertained  the  patients.     They    all  returned. 

St.  Joseph's  Day- 
Founded  on  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  Santa  Clara  has  ever  paid 
special  honor  to  this  great  servant  of  God,  and  so  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Patronage  we  had  the  customary  celebration.  The  students 
assembled  in  the  Chapel  at  1:30  P.  M.  and  thence,  headed  by  the 
band  and  followed  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  we  marched, 
but  to  the  shrine  in  the  vineyard.  The  services  consisted  of  an 
address  by  Ed.  L,.  Kirk,  '05,  a  poem  by  Francis  De  S.  Ryan,  '06,  and 
a  beautiful  recitation  by  Ivo  Bogan,  with  several  select  hymns  in 
honor  of  St.  Joseph.  This  was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Conse- 
cration recited  by  Reverend  Father  Rector,  and  then  the 
procession  turned  back  to  the  chapel  where  we  listened  to  an  elo- 
quent panegyric  and  assisted  at  Benediction.  The  day  was  thus 
appropriately  celebrated  and  the  memory  of  the  event  will  not 
soon  fail. 

Our  President's  Day 

The  celebration  of  St.  Robert's  Day  was  less  public  this  year 
than  usual,  not,  however,  one  particle  less  enthusiastic,    as    far   as 
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the  students  were  concerned.  In  the  morning  the  field-day  parade 
and  the  field  sports  served  the  double  purpose  of  making  the  time 
pass  quickly  and  of  whetting  our  appetites  for  the  royal  banquet 
that  awaited  us.  Everybody  enjoyed  the  spread  and  then  gath- 
ered about  the  hand-ball  courts  to  witness  the  spirited  contests. 
The  tug-of-war  and  a  variety  of  other  events  occupied  our  time  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  we  gathered  in  the  hall  to  enjoy  a  musical  and 
literary  entertainment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  a  spiritual 
garland  and  a  magnificent  bouquet  were  presented  to  our  beloved 
President.  John  Ivancovich  made  a  glowing  address,  to  which 
Reverend  Father  Kenna  replied  with  deep  emotion.  He  thanked 
the  boys  for  their  offering,  congratulated  them  on  the  success  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Faculty  he  praised  the  general 
good  spirit  which  characterized  the  past  year.  So  ended  one  of 
the  most  glorious  celebrations  in  the  memory  of  the  present  writer, 
a  celebration  which  the  students  will  remember  for  many  a  long 
year. 


Our  New  Drama 

During  the  course  of  the  month  the  dramatic  society  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  rehearsing  the  new  play  "Henry  Garnet,  S.  J. 
Martyr."  The  drama  in  its  original  form  was  not  altogether  suited 
for  stage  presentation,  but  it  is  now,  owing  to  some  valuable 
suggestions  by  Martin  V.  Merle,  ready  for  immediate  production. 
Mr.  Merle's  experience  on  the  professional  stage  has  enabled  him 
to  see  the  weaknesses  of  the  piece  from  a  dramatic  standpoint  and 
he  has  removed  all  that  was  superfluous  and  suggested  some  thrilling 
situations,  that  will  make  the  play  interesting  and  attractive  as  well 
as  historically  accurate  and  instructive. 

The  proceeds  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  Monument 
Fund  of  Father  William  McKinnon,  A.  M.,  the  devoted  Chaplain 
of  the  First  California  Regiment  during  the  fighting  at  Manila. 
Special  trains  will  run  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  for 
the  conveniencejof  the  many  admirers  of  Father  McKinnon  and 
the  friends  of  the  College. 
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Charles  F.  LAimmis,  Lit.  D.,  '03,  Editor  of  California's  excel- 
lent magazine,  "Out  West,"  president  of  the  American  Archeolog- 
ical  Society,  president  of  the  Sequoya  League,  but  still  more  cele- 
brated for  the  fact  that  he  has  ever  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Indian  in  the  south,  paid  us  a  visit  during  the  past  week  and 
aroused  our  enthusiasm  by  a  glowing  speech  delivered  in  the  in- 
ner garden.  Here  the  students  had  assembled  to  greet  this  sturdy 
Westerner,  and  though  he  was  not  feeling  well  at  the  time,  he  could 
not  forbear  saying  a  few  words.  With  hat  in  hand,  a  big  sombrero 
hat,  and  with  fire  in  his  eye,  he  told  us  how  to  appreciate  our  college 
opportunities.  "You  are  on  historic  grounds,"  he  said,  as  far  as 
the  writer  can  quote  from  memory,  ''grounds  hallowed  by  the  foot- 
prints of  the  men  who  tamed  the  West,  you  are  under  the  care  of 
men  who  follow  these  old  pioneer  missionaries,  and  you  are  blessed 
by  a  climate  that  knows  no  equal.  Intellectual  and  physical  ad- 
vantages are  yours,  and  you  should  avail  yourselves  of  them.  You 
have  an  opportunity  of  building  a  strong  robust  body  and  of  plac- 
ing a  head  upon  that  body  that  will  enable  you  to  steer  through 
life  unharmed."  He  then  compared  the  opportunities  of  Santa 
Clara  with  those  of  his  own  Alma  Mater,  Harvard,  and  in  many 
particulars  gave  us  the  advantage.  He  spoke  for  well  nigh  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  and  concluding  with  a  heart-felt,  "God  bless  you!" 
he  was  greeted  with  three  enthusiastic  cheers  such  as  Santa  Clara 
boys  can  give  when  the  occasion  requires. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  have  formed  a  council  in  San  Jose, 
with  some  forty  new  members,  almost  one  half  of  them  being  old 
Santa  Clara  boys,  as  may  be  seen  by  runnning  over  the  list  of  of- 
ficers in  the  new  council.  David  M.  Burnet,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  college  faculty  and  the  now  president  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Sodality  of  St.  Joseph's  church  was  elected  Grand  Knight;  Hubert 
Quinn,  Soph.  '94,  is  the  Deputy  Grand  Knight;  James  Bacigalupi, 
A.  B.  '03,  Chancellor;  Robt.  Fatjo,  Soph.  '94,  Treasurer;  Francis 
Farry,  A.  B.  '01,  Outside  Sentinel;    Frederick  W.  Gerlach,   M.  D., 
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M.  S.,  '91,  Physician.  This  San  Jose  council  has  brought  together  a 
fine  body  of  young  men  and  we  feel  certain  that  it  will  prosper. 

Speaking  of  the  Knights,  we?might  add  that  John  E.  McElroy, 
A.  B.  '91,  is  Grand  Knight,  and  the  Rev.  T.  J.  O'Connell,  A.  B. 
'92,  is  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Oakland  Council,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  McQuaide,  A.  B.  '88,  is  the  State  Chaplain. 

The  Hon.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  who  was  a  Santa  Clara  boy  in 
the  6o's,  delivered  a  masterly  oration  on  Emmet's  Birthday  before 
the  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch  of  San  Francisco.  Numerous  laud- 
atory notices  in  the  press  with  reproductions  or  extracts  of  the  ad- 
dress speak  unmistakably  for  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  the 
universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  Perhaps  few  are  aware  that 
it  was  Mr.  Sullivan  whose  patriotic  reverence  for  the  deeds  of  Irish- 
men at  Fontenoy,  and  whose  zeal  to  immortalize  them  by  erecting 
a  monument  on  the  great  battle-field,  stirred  up  recently  so  much 
spirit  in  France  and  thereby  contributed  so  materially  toward  the 
clearing  up  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  part  played  by  Irish  valor  in  the 
battle. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ryland  of  San  Jose  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
Ryland  Medal  Debate.  Mr.  Ryland  has  ever  taken  a  keen  inter- 
est in  all  that  touches  Santa  Clara,  and  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
with  which  his  entry  into  the  Philalethic  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
the  debate  was  greeted  proved  that  the  boys  are  not  unaware  of 
this. 

James  Henry,  an  old  boy  of  the  early  9o's  and  now  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Reno  and  Truckee  and  in  photo- 
graphic work  in  San  Francisco,  called  recently  at  the  college.  His 
cousin,  John  Henry,  also  an  old  boy,  has  a  lucrative  position  as 
superintendent  of  a  mine  at  Johannesburg  in  South  Africa. 

The  Rev.  Maurice  Joy  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  L,ydon,  both 
former  members  of  the  faculty  and  both  lately  ordained  priests, 
are,  we  have  been  informed,  on  their  way  back  to  California.  We 
shall  give  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

Among  recent  alumni  visitors  were  Thomas  Robinson,  A.  B. 
'97,  Rev.  Jas.  Galvin,  A.  B.  '98,  D.  M.  Delmas,  A.  M.,  '63,  Ph.  D., 
'03,  Henry  E.  Wilcox,  A.  B.,  '80,  James  H.  Campbell,  A.  M.,  '72, 
Ph.  D.,  '03. 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY 


THE  LIFE  OF  POPE  PIU5  X 

WITH  A  PREFACE  BY  HIS  EMINENCE  JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS — 
BENZIGER  BROS.,  N.  Y.,    $2.00. 

This  recent  publication  of  some  400  pages  and  200  beautiful 
illustrations,  while  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  will,  we  are 
sure,  appeal  to  every  Catholic  reader.  The  preface  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  its  worth  and  coming  as 
it  does  within  a  year  of  Cardinal  Sarto's  election  to  the  Primacy, 
when  every  one  is  anxious  to  know  the  character  of  the  new  Pope, 
it  is,  if  anything,  most  opportune.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  com- 
plete, but  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  personality  of  Pius  X, 
none  could  be  better.  The  author  has  evidently  drawn  his  ma- 
terial from  original  and  reliable  resources,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
a  book  which  should  adorn  every  Catholic  home  library.  Besides 
the  account  of  the  present  Pope's  past  career,  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  recent  conclave,  and  a  brief  biographical  account  of 
Leo  XIII. 

The  book  is  sold,  if  desired,  in  connection  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Benziger's  Magazine,  the  popular  Catholic  family 
monthly,  at  the  special  combination  price  of  $2.50.  Thus  one  is 
enabled  through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  to  obtain  the  use- 
ful volume  by  subscribing  for  the  magazine. 

THE  NORTH  STAB 

A  TALE  OF  NORWAY  IN  THE  TENTH  CENTURY — BY  M.  E.  HENRY- 
RUFFIN,  ILLUSTRATED  I2MO,  $1.50.  LITTLE  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOS- 
TON,   MASS. 

In  reading  this  recent  work  of  the  gifted  Mrs.  M.  E.  Henry- 
Ruffin,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  admire  most.  There 
are  thrilling  adventures,  scene  painting,  love  affairs, — always  with- 
in the  proper  limit, — in  a  word,  the  novel  is  replete  with  just  those 
qualities  in  which  the  average  reader   delights.     Add   to   this    the 
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Christian  element  which  runs  through  the  story,  the  unity  of  the 
plot,  which  is  at  once  attractive  and  peculiarly  poetic,  and  you 
have  a  fair  idea  of  the  excellencies  of  this  work,  which  is  sure  to 
live.  On  our  part  we  admired  the  combination  of  all  these  qual- 
ities and  it  was  with  deep  satisfaction  and  with  a  determination  to 
read  it  again,  that  we  put  the  book  aside. 

It  is  difficult  to  synopsize  the  plot,  so  varied  it  is  and  so  ex- 
tensive, but  a  few  suggestions  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  open- 
ing scenes  are  in  Ireland,  where  Olaf,  the  rightful  king  of  Norway 
and  the  North  Star  of  the  novel  is  in  exile.  He  is  introduced  to 
the  reader  under  peculiar  circumstances,  at  an  Irish  fair,  where  a 
beautiful  princess  chooses  him  for  a  husband.  The  choice  seems 
good,  but  the  princess  dies  shortly  after  the  wedding.  Almost  si- 
multaneously with  the  death  of  his  wife,  Olaf  determines,  and  an 
opportunity  is  offered  him,  to  return  to  Norway.  After  many  ad- 
ventures he  reaches  his  fatherland,  is  crowned  and  becomes  a  ver- 
itable apostle  in  his  anxiety  to  spread  the  Christian  religion  which 
he  had  received  abroad.  This  very  fact,  however,  together  with 
an  imprudent  marriage,  causes  his  ruin.  He  is  vanquished  in 
battle,  and  seeks  refuge  in  Palestine,  where  after  true  repentance 
he  dies  an  humble  hermit.  One  forms  a  great  attachment  to  Olaf, 
"The  North  Star,"  and  the  attachment  is  well  repaid  for  he  figures 
in  every  scene.  There  are  few  episodes  strictly  speaking;  all  the 
action  surrounds  the  hero.  There  is,  however,  one  character,  a 
young  daughter  of  Erin,  around  whom  the  author  has  thrown  a 
deal  of  splendor.  Maidoch,  such  is  her  name,  moves  throughout 
as  the  embodiment  of  virtue  and  one  is  better  for  having  made  her 
acquaintance.  She  is  the  ideal  type  of  Irish  womanhood.  Others 
partake  of  some  of  these  qualities,  but  they  do  not  gain  our 
love  so  readily. 

The  novel  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Catholic  literature. 
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To  say  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the 
season,  is  to  put  it  mildly.  We  are  jubilant,  we  are  proud  of  the 
nine  men  who  represented  us  on  the  diamond.  Some  games 
indeed  were  lost,  but  in  most  cases  we  lost  to  professional  teams 
where  defeat  was  to  be  expected.  Our  chief  glory  is  that  we  won 
every  series  of  games  played  during  the  season  and  in  some  cases 
won  them  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  Three  out  of  three  from  St. 
Vincents,  the  champions  of  the  south,  four  out  of  five  from  the 
Stanford  nine,  which  gave  Berkeley  such  a  close  rub, — and  three 
out  of  five  from  the  All  Stars  of  San  Jose,  these  constitute  our  chief 
laurels,  and,  when  we  call  to  mind  our  difficulties,  we  have  reason 
to  feel  proud  indeed.  Chase  called  away  to  astonish  the  State  by 
filling  Captain  Dillon's  shoes  with  such  wonderful  success. 
Wallman's  illness  and  a  thousaud  other  mishaps  did  not  in  anyway 
check  our  victorious  streak.  In  fact  we  feel  that  these  misfortunes 
aroused  us  to  a  realization  of  our  hidden  strength.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  little  Kilburn  was  to  develop  into  such  a  phe- 
nom;  that  Young  would  succeed  in  holding  down  the  heavy  batters 
from  I,os  Angeles  to  six  hits?  But  these  things  happened  and  the 
close  of  the  season  was  more  glorious  than  a  very  brilliant  begin- 
ning. 

The  team  of  '04  will  long  be  remembered  in  baseball  circles. 
Terry  McKune  the  neatest,  headiest,  best  player  on  the  coast  was, 
we  think,  the  chief  glory  of  the  season.  His  position  behind  the 
bat  was  filled  with  such  accuracy  that  we  doubt  whether  his 
superior  could  be  found  among  the  more  experienced  men  who 
play  for  a  livelihood.  His  batting  eye  was  never  clouded,  his  good 
natured  smile  never  faded,  and  if  ever  a  crowd  derived  pleasure 
from  a  game  it  was  when  Terry  was  running  bases.  He  could 
steal  as  many  bags  as  he  thought  fit  and  whenever  he  thought 
they  were  needed. 

A  close  second  to  Terry  for  phenomenal  work  was  "Babe" 
Clynes.  But  one  or  two  errors  marred  his  fielding  and  the  big  400 
batting  average  tells  more  than  words  can  of  his  keen  eye.     He  was 
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always  there  with  the  eye,  his  long  drives  coming  at  opportune 
moments,  and  if  the  reader  looks  back  on  some  ot  the  season's 
scores  he  will  see  how  Babe  could  run  the  bags,  though  Captain 
Ball  of  Stanford,  for  some  wise  reason  of  his  own,  used  to  think 
him  just  the  one  to  run  in  place  of  injured  batsmen.  Manager 
Fran  Farry,  Hal  Chase,  Captain  Feeney,  Chas.  Russell  and  Griffin 
who  formed  our  infield  need  no  commendation.  We  may  judge 
of  all  from  one,  from  Chase  who  solved  the  Dillon  controversy  by 
going  to  L,os  Angeles  and  winning  universal  admiration.  Durfee, 
Budde,  Ivancovich  and  Ryan,  though  the  last  two  were  only  subs, 
were  on  an  equal  with  any  fielders  in  College  circles.  All  but 
errorless  in  the  field,  heady  at  the  bat  and  on  the  bases,  they  gave 
unstinted  support  to  the  infield  artists.  Young  and  Kilburn  did 
not  come  to  the  front  until  the  closing  week  of  the  season,  and  then 
by  accident  merely,  but  with  what  skill  they  delivered  the  ball 
may  be  seen  from  the  accounts  which  follow. 

St.   Vincent  vs.  S.  C.  C. 

We  feel  somewhat  loath  to  give  any  special  prominence  to  our 
victories  over  St.  Vincents,  because  these  youusters  from  the  South 
are,  like  ourselves,  sensitive;  they  find  it  hard  to  take  defeat,  a  very 
good  quality  in  a  way,  though,  as  we  think,  it  slipped  a  cog  and 
went  too  far  when  some  one  wrote  the  account  of  our  first  game 
in  the  "S.  V.  C.  Student."  But  we  shall  not  insist  on  this  the 
only  point  in  our  intercourse  marred  by  the  least  unpleasantness. 
The  St.  Vincent  boys  are  the  finest  set  of  fellows  we  met  this  year 
and  in  playing  them  we  felt  almost  as  if  we  were  against  a  rival 
nine  of  our  own  boys. 

Our  second  game  was  played  in  San  Jose  and  played  under 
difficulties.  We  had  lost  our  two  regular  pitchers,  Chase  and 
Wallman.  Terry  McKune  can  pitch  some,  but  we  needed  him 
behind  the  bat.  When,  therefore,  Captain  Feeney  determined  to 
put  young  Kilburn  in  the  box,  we  felt  that  St.  Vincents  would 
take  one  game  at  least,  but  alas  for  them,  Kilburn  proved  a  wonder. 
He  allowed  one  hit  in  the  first,  one  more  in  the  second  and  then 
held  the  visitors  down  to  the  zero  point,  so  that  two  lone  hits  in  all 
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tell  the  story  of  our  opponents'  work  at  the  bat.  Of  course  they 
were  tired  from  the  trip,  but  so  were  we  when  we  went  to  Los 
Angeles.  Our  batting  was  not  very  much  better,  though  it  was 
better  by  five  hits  and  some  of  these  hits  were  drives.  Thus  Rus- 
sell in  the  third  inning  found  the  ball  for  three  bases  and  scored 
three  men.  On  the  whole  this  game  was  very  good.  The  score 
follows: 

SANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE  ST.  VINCENT  COLLEGE- 

AB     RBHSBPO    A     E  AB    R   BH  SBPO    A    K 

McKune,  c 5120820  M.  Moriarity,  3b.. 4  o    o    o     1     2     1 

Farry,  ss 4  200320  Talty,  If 4  1     o    o     3     1     o 

Clynes,  3b 4  1     1     o    2    o     1  E.  Moriarity, lb.  .4  1     1     1     6     1    o 

Russell,  2b 5  1     1     o     1     2     o  Fitzwilliams,  cf ,  p  2  o    o    o     1     1     1 

Budde,  rf 2  1     o    o    o     o    o  Lane,  p,  cf 4  o     1     o     2     1     o 

Feeney,  lb 1  o    o    o  11     1     1  Lamer,  2b 4  100330 

Durfee,   cf 3  1     o     1     1     o    o  Campbell,  c 4  000810 

Young,  If 3  o     1     o     1     o    o  Shafer,  ss 2  o    o    o    o    o     1 

Kilburn,  p 3  o    o    o    o    4     1  Wilhoult,  r 4  o    o    o    o    o    o 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

*-  7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

*-  5 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0—  3 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0—  2 

Totals 30    7     5     1  27  11     3  Totals 32     3     2     1  24  10    3 

RUNS    AND    HITS   BY    INNINGS 

I 

Santa  Clara 1 

Base  hits o 

St.  Vincent 1 

Base  hits 1 

Summary— Three  base  hits — Russell,  Clynes,  Fitzwilliams.  Sacrifice  hits 
— Feeney,  Fitzwilliams.  Innings  pitched  in— lane  3,  Fitzwilliams  5.  Hits 
off — Lane  2,  Fitzwilliams  3.  Struck  out — By  Kilburn  8,  Lane  6,  Fitzwilliams 
2.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Kilburn  3,  Lane  4,  Fitzwilliams  2.  Wild  pitches — 
Lane.  Passed  balls — Campbell  4.  Time  of  game — 1  hour  55  minutes.  Um- 
pire— Doyle.     Scorer — Curtin. 

Our  second  encounter  was  less  exciting  because  it  was  entirely 
one  sided.  We  expected  a  closer  game  after  the  Southerners  had 
rested  up  a  bit  from  their  long  trip, and  they,  on  their  part,  hoped  to  de- 
feat us.  The  score  of  17  to  3  in  our  favor  shows  that  both  they  and 
we  were  disappointed.  How  did  it  happen?  In  our  opinion  it  was 
this  way:  Their  really  excellent,  pitcher,  Lane,  was  not  given 
sufficient  support,  while  he  himself  needed  a  little  more  headwork. 
He  had  everything  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Then  on 
the  other  hand  our  little  wonder,  Young,  held  them  down  to  a  few 
scattered  hits  and  received  admirable  support  throughout. 

Here  is  a  more  detailed  story: 
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SANTA  CLARA                                            ST.  VINCENTS. 

AB    R  BH   SB  PO  A      K                                                   AB  R  BH  SB  PO    A      B 

McKune,  c 5     330321       M.  Moriarity,3b.  .3  000022 

Farry,  ss 5     1     2    o     1     2     o      Talty,  If 3  o     1     o    o    o     1 

Clynes,  3b 5     221520       Ed.  Moriarity,ib.4  o    o    o  13    o    o 

Russell,  2b 2     1     2    o     2     1     o      Fitzwilliams, cf, p.  2  1     o    o    o     1     1 

Budde,  rf 5     221000      Lane,    p 3  o     1     o    o    4     1 

Feeney,  lb 3     3     2     1  10    3    o      Wilhoit,  cf 1  o    o    o    o    o    o 

Durfee,   cf 5     1     1     o     2     o    o      Lamer,   2b 4  1     1     o     2     5     o 

Young,  p 4     320231       Campbell,  c 2  000720 

Ivancovich,  If ..  .  .5     1     1     o    o    o    o      Shofur,    ss 3  1     1     1     2     2     o 

Whalen  ,rf 3  o     2     1     o    o    o 

Totals 28  3     6     2  24  16     5 


Totals 45  17  17     3  *25  1; 


*Talty  out,  being  hit  by  batted  ball. 
*"Lane  out  for  running  out  of  line. 

RONS   AND    HITS    BY    INNIGS. 

I23456789 

Santa  Clara 1        o        2         2        7         2         1         2        * — 17 

Base  hits 1        o        2        2        4        2        3        3        * — 17 

St.  Vincents o        1         1        o        o        o        1        o        o —  3 

Base  hits o        1         1        o        2        o        1         1        o —  6 

Summary — Home  run — McKune.  Two  base  hits — Clynes,  Russell,  Feene)', 
Sacrifice  hits — Farry  and  Campbell.  Struck  out — By  Young  7,  by  Lane  5, 
by  Fitzwilliams  2.  Bases  on  b2lls — Off  Young  4,  off  Lane  2,  off  FitzwiiliBms  1. 
Innings  pitched  in — By  Lane  6,  by  Fitzwilliams  2.  Hits  off  Lane  11,  off  Fitz- 
williams 6.  Wild  pitches — Lane  and  Young.  Left  on  bases — Santa  Clara  7, 
St.  Vincent  3.  Passed  ball — Campbell  1.  Double  play — Clynes  to  Feeney  to 
Clynes.     Time  of  game — 2  hours.     Umpire — Concannon.     Scorer— Curtin. 

Thus  ended  our  series  with  St.  Vincents.  We  took  all  three 
games,  and  truth  to  tell,  we  were  actually  sorry  that  they  did  not 
win  at  least  one,  for  a  more  popular  crowd  of  College  men  never 
visited  Santa  Clara.  They  are  gentlemen  through  and  through 
and  we  feel  exceedingly  well  satisfied  and  well  pleased  to  have 
formed  an  acquaintance,  which  we  hope  will  last  for  many  long 
years. 


The  Junior  Team 

Again  have  the  laurels  of  victory  rested  upon  the  Junior 
Team  of  the  College.  On  April  23  they  journeyed  to  Menlo  Park 
to  battle  with  the  team  from  Hoitt's  Academy.  When  the  game 
was  over,  and  the  score  and  hits  counted,  it  was  found  that  our 
young  sluggers  had  piled  up  a  total  of  twenty-eight  hits,  which 
netted  them  twenty-two  runs,  while  their  opponents  gathered  but 
four  hits,  which,  aided  by  errors  on  the  part  of  the  Juniors,  gave 
them  five  runs. 
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Those  who  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bat  were  Carew, 
with  four  hits  during  four  times  at  bat;  Callahan  with  six  out  of 
seven;  J.  Maher  with  five  out  of  six;  and  W.  Maher  and  F.  Ramos 
who  each  bingled  four  out  of  five  times;  the  others  were  scarcely 
below  these  and  all  the  batting  averages  of  the  team  took  on  an  al- 
most obese  plumpness  which  however  is  not  unbecoming. 

The  summary  of  the  Hoitt  game  is  added  below: 

123456789 
Juniors  —  Runs 2       2007       1     10      o      o — 22 

Hits  3       2026382       2 — 28 

Hoitt's — Runs 1       0000300       1—5 

Hits  o      0000201       1 —  4 

Tennis  Club 

During  the  past  month  the  Tennis  Club  held  its  annual  tour- 
nament; the  games  were  very  exciting  and  great  enthusiasm  was 
shown,  especially  in  the  finals.  B.  Ivancovich  came  out  in  the 
lead  and  so  has  won  the  title  of  champion  for  two  years  consecu- 
tively.    The  following  are  the  scores:     ' 

First  round — J.  Smith  won  from  J.  Walsh,  6-1,  6-2,  H.  O'Con- 
nor won  from  T.  Blow  6-2,  6-3,  C.  Baum  won  from  C.  Jansen,  6-3, 
6-4,  L.  Magee  won  from  L.  Feeney,  6-1,  6-1,  R.  Harrison  won 
from  H.  Sprigen,  6-2,  6-3,  T.Leonard  won  from  O.  Phlippe,  6-1, 
6-1,  V.  Durfee  won  from  L.  Woodford,  6-3,  6-3,  F.  Moraghan  won 
from  J.  Johnson,  by  default,  B.  Ivancovich  won  from  A.  Aguirre, 
6-3,  6-4. 

Second  round — H.  O'Connor  won  from  J.  Smith,  6-2,  6-2,  L,. 
Magee  drew  a  bye,  C.  Baum  won  from  R.  Harrison,  6-2,  6-3,  V. 
Durfee  won  from  T.  Leonard,  B.  Ivancovich  won  from  F.  Mora- 
ghan, 6-3,  6-3. 

Third  round — H.  O'Connor  won  from  C.  Baum,  6-2,  6-4,  B. 
Ivancovich  won  from  L.  Magee,  6-3,  6-3,  V.  Durfee  drew  the  bye. 

Fourth  round — V.  Durfee  won  from  H.  O'Connor,  6-4,  6-4. 

Finals — B.  Ivancovich  won  from  V.  Durfee,  9-7,  7-5. 

Thus  the  championship  goes  for  the  second  year  to  B.  Ivan- 
covich. 
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FIRST  HONORS  FOR  APRIL,   1904 


BRANCHES  SENIOR  JUNIOR 


Religion  T.  Feeney J.  Cuenco , 

Ethics T.  Feeney 

Mental  Philosophy   L.  Hicks 

Natural  Philosophy T.  Feeney W,  Blow 

Chemistry F.  Moraghan,  J.  Regan J.  Curley,  J.  Ivancovich 

Mathematics F.  Moraghan W.  Blow 

Political  Economy T.  Feeney L.  Hicks , 

Advanced  History J.  Regan J.  Riordan 


SOPHOMORE  FR.ESHMAN 


Religion H.  Budde,  C.  Jansen R.  Shepherd 

English  Precepts F.  de  S.  Ryan E.  Floyd  Allen  . . . 

English  Literature  &  Author.  J.  Courter E.  Floyd  Allen. . . . 

English  Composition M.  Carter F.  Hecker 

History  &  Geography J.  Byrnes E.  McFadden 

Elocution F.  de  S.  Ryan A.  Aguirre 

Latin  H.  Budde E.  McFadden 

Greek H.  Budde E.  McFadden 

Mathematics H.  &  Richard  de  la Guardia  .  .  .G.  Hall,  J.  Lappin 


1st  ACADEMIC  2nd  ACADEMIC 


Religion J.  Bach J.  Daly,  A.  Morris 

English  Precepts Richard  de  la  Guardia A.  Morris 

English  Literature  &  Author .  J.  Lappin A.  Morris 

English  Composition P.  Tulloch A.  Morris 

History  &  Geography J .  Walsh A.  Morris 

Civil  Government A.  Morris 

Elocution A.  Zarcone L.  Murphy 

Latin H.  de  la  Guardia E.  Salmon 

Greek H.  de  la  Guardia R.  Archbold 

Mathematics    J.  Garnett A.  Bunsow 
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3rd  ACADEMIC  4th  ACADEMIC 

Religion  A.  Ivanco vich A.  Bunsow 

English  Precepts P.  Wilcox A.  Bunsow 

English  Author P.  Wilcox A.  Bunsow 

English  Composition P.  Wilcox A.  Bunsow 

History  &  Geography A.  Ivancovich A.  Bunsow 

Civil  Government A.  Ivancovich 

Elocution Alb.  Quevedo V.  Cronin 

Orthography  A.  Bunsow 

Latin  A.  Ivancovich,  P.  Wilcox A.  Bunsow 

Greek A.  Ivancovich,  P.  Wilcox 

Mathematics C.  Nino W.  Lewis 


Pre-Academic    Classes 

1st.  2nd. 


Religion  I.  Macmanus L.  Ruth 

English  Precepts I.  Macmanus L.  Olivares 

English  Author    J.  Lewis 

English  Composition C.  Fortune L.  Ruth 

History  &  Geography I.  Macmanus L.  Ruth 

Elocution A.  Donovan W.  Lewis 

Orthography  J.  Manha W.  Lewis,  J.  Pereira 

Special  Class,    Eng.  Comp C.  Fortune 


Commercial  Course 

1st  BOOK-KEEPING  2nd  BOOK-KEEPING  3rd   BOOK-KEEPING 

E.  &  H.  de  la  Guardia Raul  de  la  Guardia,  J.  Manha .  .  S.  Gilfillan 

Special     Classes 

1st    SPECIAL  2nd   SPECIAL 


Latin J.  McElroy C.  Kilburn 

Greek M.  Moraghan J.  Daly 


Special  Classes  of  Composition 

1st  CLASS  2nd    CLASS  3rd  CLASS  4rh  CLASS 

A.  Pearce H.  Spridgen E.  Barry J.  Green 

Elementary  Science 

Div.  A                                                                    Div.  B 
P.  Carew V.  Ellinwood 


John   J.    Clynes,    S.  J, 


Entered  Bee.  /8,  /qoz,  at  Santa   Clara,  Calif,  as  second-class  matter,  under  Act  of  Congress  of 

March  j,  1870. 

Vol.  III.  SANTA  CLARA,  CAL.,  SEPT.  1,  1904.  No.  5 


THE  TOMB  AND  THE  ROSE 


(from  thk  frknch) 

fhat  dost  thou,  lovely  rose, 

Jfifiih  the  dew-drops  which  repose 
J/fiihin  thy  bosom  fair?' 
"<Qf  them,  JO  somber  tomb, 
J  make  a  sweet  perfume, 

^hat  fills  th'  encircling  air." 

"JSut  tell  me,  what  dost  thou 
JnTith  the  silent  dead  who  now 

<^re  resting  in  thy  gloom?" 
"^he  dead  like  Jlngels  rise 
^Uo  homes  beyond  the  skies1,' 

Jxow  murmured  the  cold  tomb. 

liob't  I.  fiayne,  '03. 
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"SIR  GALAHAD"  AND   "ULYSSES' 


"Perseverance,  dear  ray  lord, 
Keeps  honor  bright.     To  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  nail 
In  monumental  mockery."  (T.  &  C.  in,  3) 

When  Shakespeare  put  these  words  in  the  speech  of  Ulysses, 
he  had  in  mind  the  picture  of  the  illustrious  Greek  left  us  by  Dante. 
{Inferno  Canto  26).  Dante  on  his  part  delineated  after  the  Homeric 
model,  and  with  the  work  of  all  three  before  him,  Tennyson  comple- 
ted the  picture  of  the  restless  hero,  adding  to  his  model  a  grace  and 
symmetry  of  his  own.  "A  rough  crayon  draught,"  writes  Mr.  Carr, 
"has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  perfect  picture."  Perfect  the 
Tennysonian  picture  most  assuredly  is,  and  perfect  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  could  wish  he  had  attempted  many  similar   reproductions. 

Someone  has  ventured  to  suggest  that,  after  all  Tennyson's 
Ulysses  is  an  Englishman  of  the  Nelson  wars  and  that  his  feelings 
for  his  old  salts,  his  desire  for  effort,  discovery  and  labor  are  dis- 
tinctly Christian  sentiments.  It  is  however  quite  certain  that  the 
Laureate  did  not  advisedly,  at  least,  throw  any  Christian  atmos- 
phere about  his  hero.  He  had  another  picture  of  personified  ac- 
tivity in  "Sir  Galahad,"  and  it  would  not  do  to  confuse  them. 
Tennyson  is  above  all  else  distinct  in  his  characterization,  and  hav- 
ing printed,  and  written  maybe,  both  sketches  in  the  same  year, 
1842,  he  evidently  intended  a  contrast.  They  are  companion  pic- 
tures, if  you  will,  but  differing  in  this:  that  while  the  Greek's  ac- 
tivity is  the  result  of  restlessness,  the  Christian  labors  with  a  motive. 

Still  at  bottom  Sir  Galahad  and  Ulysses  are  one,  just  as  the 
two  pieces  "St.  Agnes  Eve,"  and  the  "Lotus-Eaters"  are  one.  Ac- 
tion is  the  epitome  of  the  first  pair,  repose  marks  the  second.  The 
difference  in  both  cases  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  motive  power 
or  the  purpose  of  the  persons  concerned  and  it  is  to  the  study  of 
this  motive  power  that  I  invite  the  reader's  attention. 

Well  might  the  poet  have  left  Ulysses  an  idle  king  sitting  in 
silence  by  his  quiet  hearth,  matched  with  an  aged  wife  and  sore  at 
heart  to  think  that   he    was   surrounded    by    a   savage    race,    that 
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hoarded  and  slept  and  fed  and  nothing  more.  The  picture  left 
thus  would  have  been  beautiful  and  poetical.  Rest  after  labor  is 
dignified  and  legitimate,  and  to  use  Mr.  Bayne's  expression,  "it 
never  would  have  occurred  to  Homer  that  Ulysses  could  want  any- 
thing for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  pork-chops  and  Penelope."  But 
Tennyson  had  something  else  in  view.  The  idea  of  the  "rusty 
nail  in  monumental  mockery,"  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of 
perseverance  to  the  end,  and  he  set  to  work  to  make  of  his  Ulysses 
a  hero  who  knew  not  nor  wished  to  know  what  it  was  to  rest. 

The  hoary  winter  has  whitened  his  locks,  but  he  longs  for 
more  and  yet.  more  of  life,  of  real  active  life.  He  will  enjoy  great- 
ly, suffer  greatly  even  to  the  end,  he  will  drink  life  to  the  lees  and 
die,  as  he  has.  lived,  clad  in  the  mail  of  a  hero.  He  is  part  of  all 
that  he  has  met;  but  what  is  that  to  him?  He  has  become  a  name 
because  with  hungry  heart  he  walked  through  life;  be  has  drunk 
in  the  delight  of  battle  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy,  but 
so  far  is  he  from  pausing  or  making  an  end,  that  he  says  of  him- 
self and  of  his  past — 

"All  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untrodden  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  as  I  move." 
And  so  he  calls  his  warriors    who    have    toiled    and    wrought 
and  thought  with  him,  and  he  commands    them  to    push    out   into 
the  open  seas,  for  "something  ere  the  end  may  yet  be  done,"  some 
newer  world    mayhap    will    yet    be    found.      To    encourage    their 
hearts  he  says  to  them:     "Tho' 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  heaven  and  earth,  that  which  we  are,  we  are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  delay  on  these  beautiful  lines,  so  much 
akin  in  thought,  to  what  under  other  circumstances    Milton's   lost 
Archangel  spoke;  but  my  plan  forbids.     I  am  endeavoring  to  give, 
more  or  less  in  the  poet's  own  words,  the  portraits   of  two    heroic 
characters,  Ulysses  and  Sir  Galahad.     The  former  may  rest,    as   it 
is,  the  latter  is  perhaps  of  a  higher  and  nobler  type. 

Galahad,  as    I    said    before,  is   one    with    Ulysses    at    bottom. 
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Though  young  in  comparison,  he  is  active  to  the  end.  His  activ- 
ity is  along  different  lines,  but  it  is  activity  and  that  is  what  we 
want  just  now.  In  the  clanging  lists  he  stands  before  us  with  his 
good  blade  and  tough  lance  ready  "to  carve  the  casques  of  men," 
ready  with  a  sure  unerring  thrust  to  cause  his  opponents  to  reel 
and  fall  before  him.  If  the  perfume  and  flowers  that  lightly  rain 
from  the  hands  of  admiring  ladies,  if  their  sweet  looks  and  gracious 
favors  affect  him  at  all,  it  is  because  he  will  battle  to  the  end  "to 
save  them  from  shame  and  thrall."  Mr.  Tainsh  has  said  that  he 
is  as  "much  a  mystic  as  a  soldier,"  that  he  is  "both  monk  and 
warrior  of  the  ideal  type."  This  I  think  a  mistake,  for  though  his 
heart,  all  his  heart  is  pure  and  drawn  above;  though  his  knees 
are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine,  his  principal  characteristic  is 
knightly  valor.  The  purpose  of  his  life  is  sacred  to  be  sure,  but 
in  that  chivalric  age,  there  was  no  other  alternative.  One  had  to 
be  very  bad  or  very  good.  To  observe  the  vows  of  Arthur's  court 
was  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  a  mystic,  but  only  in  a  sense.  The 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  point,  but 
we  need  not  take  an  instance  so  essentially  sacred.  The  ideal 
knight  was  bound  to  "redress  human  wrongs"  in  all  his  actions. 
And  so  we  must  regard  Galahad,  as  an  ideal  knight,  not  as  a  mystic 
nor  as  a  monk.  He  is  a  warrior  out  and  out;  his  success  in  tourna- 
ments, where  his  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  is  but  a  fore- 
shadowing of  success  in  the  more  difficult  encounters  that  the  holy 
quest  involved. 

The  nature  of  these  encounters  is  of  course  as  much  confused 
as  the  story  of  the  quest  itself;  but  regarding  the  legend  of  the 
Holy  Grail  as  representing  "some  spiritual  test  and  challenge  that 
would  sort  men"  and  making  the  test  concrete  by  supposing,  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  from  the  general  teuor  of  the 
poem,  that  the  test  is  "final  perseverance  in  action,"  good  action  of 
course;  we  may  regard  Galahad  as  one  who  from  early  manhood 
until  he  was  crowned  king  in  "the  spiritual  city,"  had  a  passion 
for  activity.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  his  purity,  his  prayers, 
and  devotions  are  but  means  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  enthusiasm. 

When  therefore  we  see  him  on  his  charger  alone  and  at  night, 
hurrying  through  the  streets  that  are  "dumb  with  snow,"  through 
"dreaming  cities  and  crackling  tempests,"  when  we  follow    him   to 
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the  "lonely  mountain  meres,"  or  "thro'  the  mountain*  walls,"  we 
must  remember  always  that  he  has  one  great  purpose  in  life,  to 
work  and  to  spend  himself  in  order  to  redress  human  wrongs. 

Thus  then  both  Ulysses  and  Galahad  are  characterized  by  zeal 
for  labor.     They  cannot,  will  not  rest. 

"How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  find  an  end 

To  rest  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use 

As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life!" 

is  an  article  of  faith   with   both.     They    feel  that   they    were    not 

given  energies,  and  passions  and  ambitions  to   stifle    in    the   seed 

time.     It  were  wrong  to  do  so,  it  were  unworthy  of  a  great  soul. 

This  is  in  brief  the  similarity  of  character  displayed  in  both; 
in  the  purpose  of  each  there  is  a  great  difference.  While  Ulysses 
is  animated  03'  restlessness,  Galahad  is  inspired  by  faith  and  prayer. 
Ulysses  looks  out  from  his  momentary  rest  on  the  fields  of 
war;  Galahad  visits  some  holy  shrine; — the  noise  of  battle 
and  the  ringing  plains  delight  the  Greek;  the  solemn  chants,  the 
swinging  of  the  censers,  and  the  altar  bells  are  enough  for  the  Saxon 
knight.  The  Pagan  in  his  imagination  visits  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
broad  seas,  where  "the  vessel  puffs  her  sails;"  the  Christian  fixes 
his  eyes  on  the  "snowy  altar  cloth,  the  silver  vessels  and  the  burn- 
ing tapers."  Accordingly  the  pictures  vary;  one  is  restless,  the 
other  is  earnest,  one  intends  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to 
yield;"  but  it  is  to  find  newer  lands  and  vaster  domains  that  he  is 
working.  The  other  is  content,  though  active,  and  as  he  moves 
onward,  angelic  wings  flutter  and  voices  hover  round  about  him: 
"0  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God 
Ride  on,  the  prize  is  near." 

Without  attempting  to  moralize,  we  shall  do  well  to  note  the 
wisdom  underlying  these  beautiful  portraits.  If  the  poet  must 
criticize  life,  he  will  have  principles  of  sterling  worth.  Tennyson 
has  such  principles,  and  here  they  may  be  briefly  summarized  thus: 
"L,ive!  be  active,  drink  life  to  the  lees,  enjoy  greatly,  suffer  great- 
ly. To  breathe  is  not  to  live."  The  doctrine  may  fall  harshly  on 
ears  attuned  to  Epicurean  lays,  but  it  is  there  in  all  point-blank- 
*ness.  People  now-a-days  do  not  believe  much  in  action;  they 
would  rather  sit  down  on  the  green  sward  and  watch  the  fleeting 
tide  of  time  roll  onward    to    the   great   sea   of  eternity.     For   this 
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reason  a  recent  writer  has  uttered  these  pathetic  words:  "Noting 
or  seeming  to  note,  the  passing  of  all  kinds  of  enthusiasms,  I  can- 
not but  weep.  As  for  me,  I  had  liefer  be  a  fanatic,  than  an  indif- 
ferentist.  But  so  worldly  wise  has  the  world  of  late  become,  that 
to  own  to  an  unshattered  ideal  is  to  confess  oneself  countrified  and 
altogether  unfashionable."  In  fact  when  one  has  seen  "twice 
nine  snows,"  one  becomes  tired  and  discontented  with  life  and 
with  life's  drama.  Instead  of  aiming  at  a  leading  role,  the  youth 
with  the  first  down  upon  his  upper  lip  is  content  to  be  among  the 
supernumeraries.  In  a  recent  conversation  between  two  young 
actors  on  the  Great  Stage,  the  following  bits  of  modern  wisdom 
were  overheard.  "Is  life  worth  living,  think  you,  good  my  lord?" 
"Nay!  Nay!"  came  the  reply.  "No!  not  at  all,  but  suicide  is  so 
vulgar,  so  apt  to  bring  one's  name  before  the  public,  that  I  shrink 
from  it.  And  then  again  think  of  the  funeral  expenses  and  the 
uncomfortable  necessity  of  lying  on  exhition  in  a  cold  dull  room 
for  two  or  three  days,  with  the  family  weeping  over  you.  It  is  too 
much."  Briefly  the  situation  may  be  summed  up  thus:  Activity 
is  out  of  fashion  because  we  have  become  Lotus-Eaters.  We  need 
more  Galahads,  more  men  of  the  Ulysses-type. 

Francis  Floyd-Jones,  '07. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


John  J.  Clynes,  S.  J. 

The  Lord  asks  not,  how  long  our  life, — 
Years  count  for  naught  before   His    throne, 
But  this  is  asked  and  this  alone: 

Were  we  heroic  in  the  strife? 

Ah  blest  companion,  patient,  good, 
Thy  time,  tho'  short  was  nobly  spent, 
And  not  in  vain  thy  talents  lent 

By  Him  who  chose  the  heavy  Rood. 

Can  I  forget  how  in  thy  youth, 

When  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  love, — 
Sweet  bonds! — thou  soughtest  treasure-trove, 

The  haven  of  the  God  of  Truth? 

"My  son  arise!  if  thou  wilt  be 

Made  perfect,  sell  thy  goods  and  come 
Far  from  the  joys  of  wealth  and  home, 

Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  me." 

Thus  spoke  the  Savior;  thou  didst  hear, 
And  'neath  the  cross  a  hero  thou 
Didst  place  the  thorns  upon  thy  brow 

With  longing  e'en  His  wounds  to  share. 

A  cup  of  water  in  His  name, 

One  passing  word  in  kindly  way, 
A  prayer  for  souls  that  go  astray 

Is  crowned  above  by  Him  who  came 
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To  save  the  souls  of  men;  can  He 
Then  look  upon  thy  love  untold 
And  shower  not  a  hundredfold 

Of  bliss-imparting  gifts  on  thee? 

O  grief,  approach  me  never  when 
I  dwell  upon  that  silent  face, 
So  lustrous  e'en  in  death  with  grace, 

Reflective  of  a  higher  ken. 

He  is  not  there;  his  soul  with  wings 
Of  fire  seraphic  hovers  near 
The  sapphire  throne  of  heaven,  where 

With  Angel  hosts  he  joyous  sings 

That  canticle  unheard;  in  white 
He  followeth  the  Lamb  of  God. 
Ah  let  his  body  bear  the  sod, 

His  soul  drinks  in  supernal  light. 

Sophomore. 
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"MISSING— JOHN   RANSOME,  SURGEON* 


"Was  there  ever  such  unmitigated  luck?"  queried  John  Ran- 
some  of  a  disappointed  band  of  fellow  journalists,  who  had  gath- 
ered together  in  his  rooms  in  Tokyo. 

John  Ransome  was  a  young  American  doctor  who,  being  in 
trouble  with  his  father,  had  come  to  Japan  a  year  ago  to  escape 
paternal  wrath.  Incidentally  be  hoped  to  see  the  world.  He 
had  started  a  fair  practice  in  Tokyo,  but  owing  to  his  dare-devil 
nature  which  constantly  led  him  into  all  manner  of  escapades  he 
gradually  lost  many  of  his  patients. 

About  this  time  the  Russo-Japanese  imbroglio  came  to  a  head 
and  Ransome  was  offered  the  position  of  war  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  was  requested  to  proceed  at  once  to  Port 
Arthur.  He  accepted  and  had  been  trying  ever  since  to  reach 
his  post  of  duty. 

"Here  we  are,"  he  continued,  "five  active,  good-looking  fellows 
penned  up  like  pet  animals  in  a  menagerie." 

"Oh,  we'll  get  to  the  front  soon;  or  at  least  so  the  War  Office 
has  assured  us,"  spoke  up  one  of  the  more  hopeful. 

'•Nonsense!"  ridiculed  Ramsome,  "all  a  lot  of  tom-rot!  How 
many  times  have  we  not  received  that  self-same  assurance?  The 
War  Office  he  hanged.  They'll  no  more  send  us  to  the  front  than 
fly." 

"Anyhow,"  he  went  on,  "I  don't  want  to  be  at  the  front  so 
much.  I'm  being  paid  to  get  into  Port  Arthur;  but  it  doesn't  look 
as  though  I  was  earning  my  pay  or  likely  to  earn  it.  I  almost 
wish  I  wasn't  an  American;  it  would  feel  mighty  convenient  to  be 
a  Jap  for  a  while."  He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then:  "Great 
Caesar,  I've  got  it!"  he  exclaimed. 

"What?"  asked  the  astonished  companions. 

"The  greatest  thing  on  earth,"  shouted  that  excited  individ- 
ual, hardly  able  to  contain  himself. 

"Well  Doc,"  remarked  one,  "the  greatest  thing  on  earth  is  a 
mighty  big  find.     Open  up  and  let  us  in    on  it." 

As  soon  as  Ransome  had  quieted  down  sufficiently  to  tell  a 
connected  story  he  told  his  four  companions  of  the  discovery.     He 
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was  ofteu  interrupted  by  exclamations  of  wonder  and  when  he 
had  finished  they  slapped  him  on  the  back,  declaring  it  was  a 
great  scheme  and  that  they  would  see  him  through. 

This  occurred  in  the  morning.  After  lunch,  which  was  an 
exceedingly  jolly  one,  for  all  were  in  high  hopes,  Ransome  started 
out  for  the  War  Office.  Arrived  there  he  sought  out  a  door  marked 
in  Japanese  hieroglyphics  sensing  that  recruits  for  the  army  ser- 
vice were  wanted.  Entering  he  found  an  orderly,  and  requested 
him  to  inform  Major  Yosemata  that  a  certain  John  Ransome  sought 
the  pleasure  of  an  audience.  When  the  orderly  re- 
turned, it  was  to  usher  Ransome  into  a  private  office,  where  the 
recruiting  officer,  Major  Yosemata  sat  awaiting  his  guest.  After 
the  usual  introductions  Ransome   stated  his  business. 

"I  came  to  see  you,  Major,"  he  began,  "because  I  understand 
that,  as  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  surgeons  in  the  army,  the 
government  offers  .special  inducements  to  foreigners  of  good  stand- 
ing who  will  enlist  as  army  surgeons.     Is  that  so?" 

"Well — yes,"  murmured  the  Major,  "but  then,"  he  added 
discouragingly,  "we  want  only  good  physicians." 

"This  being  the  case,"  continued  Ransome,  "I  have  come  to 
offer  myself.  I  am  an  American  and  friendly  to  the  Japanese 
government.  Moreover  I  have  been  practising  in  this  city  for  the 
past  year  and  therefore    I  am  known  to  the  government." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Major,  "let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  you, 
my  dear  doctor." 

With  that  he  proceeded  to  ask  Ransome  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions as  to  his  birth,  age,  physicial  ability  and  so  on.  Finally  he 
dismissed  the  surgeon  requesting  a  visit  the  next  day.  Ransome 
pressed  him  for  a  word  of  encouragement  but  the  little  man  put 
him  off  with  the  laconic  reply:    "To-morrow,  my  friend,  to-morrow." 

When  Ransome  returned  the  next  day,  he  found  the  little 
major  all  smiles  and  after  a  brief  interview  he  hurried  over  to  the 
Quartermaster's  department,  where  he  handed  a  written  order  to 
the  officer  in  charge,  was  duly  measured  for  his  uniform  and  for- 
mally received  into  the  Japanese  army. 

A  week  later  he  was  to  start  for  the  front.  His  fellow  jour- 
nalists gathered  around  him,  envying  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  success. 
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"Remember,"  said  he  to  them  as  he  was  leaving,  "not  to 
breathe  a  word  of  this!  If  you  hear  of  the  death  or  disappear- 
ance of  the  army  surgeon,  John  Ramsome,  don't  raise  thunder,  for 
be  sure  nothing  serious  has  happened.  I'm  for  Port  Arthur. 
Good  bye!" 

The  next  morning  Ransome  was  marching  down  to  the  docks 
where  the  big  transport  was  lying  to  take  the  regiment  aboard. 
Amid  all  the  noise  and  hurry  he  secured  his  berth  and  storing 
his  things  away  he  returned  to  the  deck,  where  he  watched  the 
excited  crowd  as  it  cheered  the  departing  heroes.  Soon  a  blast 
from  the  whistle  warned  visitors  to  leave  the  boat  and  shortly 
after  the  two  tugs  pantingly  piloted  the  big  ship  out  into  the 
stream.  The  band  played,  handkerchiefs  and  flags  were  waved 
and  soon  the  shipload  of  fighters  was  well  on  its  way  to  the 
the  port  of  Fusan  in  Korea. 

^s  ^s  s(j  j{:  jjc  jj: 

It  was  a  bright  day  and  a  glad  one  for  Ransome  when  the 
army  reached  "Camp  Sin-yang"  situated  about  five  miles  from 
Port  Arthur.  He  was  full  of  hope  on  account  of  his  proximity  to 
his  goal.  "At  last,"  thought  he,  "I  have  reached  Port  Arthur." 
But,  as  Ransome  was  soon  to  find  out,  nearness  didn't  count.  To 
be  in  sight  of  Port  Arthur  was  one  thing,  to  be  in  the  town  quite 
another.  Days  passed  over  his  head  and  lengthened  into  weeks  with- 
out his  getting  any  nearer  his  goal.  He  began  to  despair  of  ever 
obtaining  his  end,  when  hope  was  suddenly  revived  by  an  order 
to  move  nearer  the  beseiged  town.  From  this  order  it 
was  evident  that  hostilities  on  a  large  scale  were  intended.  Ran- 
some hoped  that  he  might  in  some  way,  he  wasn't  quite  sure  him- 
self what  means  he  was  going  to  use,  gain  an  entry  into  Port 
Arthur. 

The  day  after  the  new  encampment,  orders  came  that 
Ransome's  regiment,  was  to  take  a  position  in  the  intrench  - 
ments  on  one  of  the  lately  captured  hills  that  overlooked  Port 
Arthur.  Everybody  was  full  of  excitement  for  it  was  not  hard  to 
see  that  a  night  attack  on  the  Port  was  planned.  When  Ransome 
heard  of  this  he  was  overjoyed  for  he  had  half  planned 
the  idea  of  sneaking  between  the  lines  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
and  thus  making  the  Russian  side. 
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That  evening,  as  soon  as  the  darkness  had  settled  down,  the 
45th  was  ordered  forward.  The  night  was  wet  and  misty, 
a  low-lying  fog  had  swept  up  over  the  land,  and  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  cold  and  cheerless  were  anxious  to  begin  operations. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  cannon's  roar  and 
flash  from  the  walls  of  the  besieged  city  told  that  the 
Russians  had  noticed  their  stealthy  advance.  Soon  both 
sides  were  heavily  engaged:  the  Japanese  tearing  recklessly 
through  pit-falls  and  barbed-wire  fencings;  the  Russians  fighting 
with  equal  frenzy  to  repel  them.  The  engagement  did  not  last 
long  for  when  the  Japanese  found  they  were  discovered,  they 
quickly  retired  and  all  was  still  and  quiet  as  before  the  conflict. 

During  this  time  Ransome  had  been  kept  busy  tending  to  the 
wounded.  Busy  though  he  was  he  ever  kept  before  himself  the 
goal  he  intended  to  reach  that  night.  When  the  Japanese  re- 
treated they  passed  him  as  he  knelt  over  a  dying  soldier.  Even 
as  he  watched,  his  patient  writh  a  long  sigh  breathed  his  last  and 
Ransome  started  to  his  feet.  Now  was  his  chance.  He  was  out- 
side the  Japanese  lines  and  to  return  would  be  folly  for  he  could 
not  hope  to  pass  out  again.  His  mind  was  made  up.  He  started 
to  walk  in  the  direction  of  Port  Arthur.  The  night  being  dark 
and  foggy  no  one  could  see  him  and  he  might  walk  in  compara- 
tive safety. 

He  had  gone,  maybe  about  half  a  mile  and  could  faintly  dis- 
tinguish the  outlines  of  the  Russian  fortifications  when  the  click- 
ing of  several  guns  and  a  Russian  hail  made  his  heart  leap.  In  a 
moment  his  mind  was  in  a  whirl,  he  did  not  know  what  course  to 
pursue.  He  had  never  thought  of  this  contingency  and  therefore 
did  not  know  how  to  meet  it.  He  knew  an  answer  was  being 
called  for,  knowing  no  Slavonic  he  replied  in  English: 

"Don't  shoot! — a  friend,"  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  arms  of 
two  stalwart  Russian  soldiers. 

A  party  had  been  sent  out  to  look  for  the  dead  and  wounded; 
and  taking  Ransome  for  a  Japanese  soldier,  they  conducted  him 
without  further  parley  to  the  city  where  he  was  brought  before 
the  officer  of  the  watch  for  examination.  The  officer  looked  up 
and  seeing  the  white  features  and  athletic  build  of  the  prisoner 
he  turned  and  addressed  the  lieutenant. 
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"I  thought  you  were  bringing  me  a  Japanese." 

"And  so  we  are,"  replied  the  other,  "see  his  uniform,  it  is 
that  of  the  Japanese  hospital  corp." 

"Do  you  speak  Russian?"  the  examining  officer  inquired  of 
Ransome  who  smiled  blankly  in  return. 

"Do  you  speak  French?"   he  continued. 

"Yes,"  said  Ransome,  "a  little,"  and  he  was  accordingly  ex- 
amined in  French. 

•'You  are  no   Japanese.     What  is  your  nationality,  English?" 

"No,  I  am  an  American." 

"An  American!  and  serving  in  the  Japanese  army!" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  was  serving  in  that  army." 

"What  was  your  motive?"    asked  the  officer. 

"Well,  you  see  I  am  an  American  journalist." 

At  that  a  smile  flitted  across  the  officer's  face.  WThere  would 
not  these  American  journalists  go! 

"I  have  been  trying,"  continued  Ransome,  "to  reach  Port 
Arthur  for  the  last  two  months,  but  in  vain.  So  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlisting  in  the  Japanese  army  as  a  surgeon — you  must 
know  I'm  a  medical  graduate — and  thus  reaching  your  city.  Last 
night  I  deserted  from  the  Japanese,  was  taken  in  by  your  soldiers 
and  here  I  am,  John  Ransome,  at  your  service." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  you.  You  are  not  exactly  a 
Japanese  prisoner, — well —  You  said  you  were  a  journalist; 
have  you  papers  testifying  to  the  fact?  Papers  from  the  Russian 
consul  would  make  everything  all  right." 

"Yes.  I  have  papers,"  and  Ransome  tugged  at  his  inner 
shirt  until  with  a  ripping  sound  a  bundle  wrapped  in  cloth  came 
out.  He  slowly  unwrapped  it  and  taking  out  a  folded  document 
he  handed  it  to  the  officer. 

"Here  you  are.  That  was  sent  me  by  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  Russian  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Count  Cassini, 
signed  it." 

The  officer  read  it  and  consulted  with  one  of  his  subordinates. 
It  was  decided  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  morning.  In  the 
interval  the  prisoner  would  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  court 
room. 

The    next   morning   Ransome    was  taken  before  Count  Sams- 
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doff  and  after  a  thorough  examination  was  honorably  acquitted, 
and  so  John  Ransome,  doctor  and  journalist  had  attained  his  end. 
He  had  at  last  capped  his  wonderful  scheme  with  success.  No 
consequences  came  of  his  desertion  from  the  Japanese  army,  and 
if  any  one  had  read  the  papers  of  Tokyo  on  a  certain  morning  in 
July,  they  would  have  seen  in  the  list  of  casualities; 

MISSING— JOHN  RANSOME,  SURGEON 

Ralph  C.  Harrison,  '05. 


VACATION 


June:  and  the  shadows  creep 
Lonely  and  undisturbed 
Down  the  long  afternoon. 
The  voice  of  the  yard  is  still; 
Benches  deserted;  no  stir 
Slips  thro'  the  dream  of  the  day, 
Save  when  the  frail  gust  wakes 
Scarcely  a  tremor  of  trees, 
Or  spirits  the  dead  leaf  on 
Over  the  handball  court; 
Save  when  the  car  drones  by, 
Or  when  the  chime  of  the  hour 
Tells  that  we  haste  to  the  tomb. 

Soon  will  the  darkness  creep 

Out  of  the  East,  and  the  day 

Crimson  with  glory  and  die; 

Soon  will  the  pall  of  the  night 

Cover  the  world,  but  anon 

We  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  the  deeps 

To  the  flare  of  another  dawn: 

So  to  eternity. 

W.J.  C,  Soph, '03. 
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(The  author  of  this  paper  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  pedagog- 
ical work.  He  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  public  schools  in 
this  state  and  after  spending  some  four  or  five  years  at  Santa  Clara  received 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  article  has  already  appeared  in  a  San 
Francisco  weekly,  but  we  think  that  the  loyalty  manifested  by  the  writer  for 
his  Alma  Mater  and  for   her   system  of  education  calls  for  a  re-publication. 

Ed.  Note) 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  an  age  of  intellectual  development, 
the  science  of  education  should  claim  an  unusual  interest  and  that 
corresponding  to  this  interest  a  broadening  of  the  science  itself,  by 
the  discovery  of  many  new  principles  and  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  principles  already  known,  should  result.  Such  is  the 
very  plausible  thesis  advanced  by  thousands  of  those  around  us. 
Nor  can  we  deny  that  the  science  of  education  is  receiving  very 
material  additions,  if  we  consider  as  additions  the  array  of  peda- 
gogical systems  and  theories  which  are  daiiy  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  well-intentioned  experimentalists  the  trial 
of  their  worth.  Unfortunately  for  the  thesis,  howeverv  this  out- 
cropping of  theories  for  the  most  part  proves  very  little  to  the 
point.  As  a  rule  those  who  introduced  them  into  the  world  assist 
at  their  burial.  "They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be."  And 
thinkers  begin  to  agree  with  Professor  Bennet  of  Cornell  when  he 
says:  "In  America  we  are  unfortunately  too  prone  to  view  with 
favor  any  new  idea  educational  or  other  and  to  embark  precipi- 
tately in  experiments  which  involve  serious  consequences."  Such 
men  find  themselves  quite  naturally  facing  the  question:  After 
all,  is  it  not  possible  that,  as  in  philosophy  and  letters,  so  too  in 
education,  the  true  principles  have  already  been  discovered,  and 
that  development  and  progress,  for  development  and  progress 
there  must  be,  consist  not  in  framing  new  principles  and  new  theo- 
ries, but  in  adapting  the  principles  already  known  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  as  they  arise?  Very  many  are  inclined,  as  well 
by  the  repeated  failures  of  the  new  theories,  as  by  the  uniform 
success  of  the  old,  to  take  an  affirmative  view,  and  to  them  the 
most  practical  educational  system  would  be  that  which,  based  on 
the  true  and  changeless  pedagogical  principles  already  discovered, 
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contains  within  itself  a  living  principle  of  adaptability  to  the 
needs  of  a  progressing  age.  If  there  exists  such  a  system,  they 
deem  it  worth  a  search,  and  in  the  search  they  need  not  go  blindly. 
From  its  very  nature  they  know  the  marks  it  must  possess,  unity 
and  organization,  thoroughness,  breadth,  so  as  to  reach  and  em- 
brace the  whole  man,  simplicity  and  flexibility.  Or,  if  they  would 
proceed  a  posteriori ',  they  will  look  for  an  educational  system  that 
has  demonstrated  its  vitality  and  soundness  by  generations  of  suc- 
cesssful  results.  Among  the  most  prominent  systems  that  will 
bear  this  twofold  scrutiny,  is  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  under  the 
name  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum  or  Method  of  Education,  has  been 
employed  in  the  countless  colleges  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  the 
world  over  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  This  method  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  material,  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  and  the  formal  part,  which  pre- 
scribes the  manner  to  be  followed  in  teaching.  As  applied  in  un- 
dergraduate work,  the  Ratio  Studiorum  insists  on  a  few  solid  stud- 
ies, such  as  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek  and  the  vernacular,  as 
well  as  mathematics,  the  sciences,  especially  physics,  chemistry, 
geology  and  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  mental  and  moral.  Be- 
sides these  studies  which  form  the  ordinary  subject  matter  of 
Jesuit  undergraduate  teaching,  other  studies  are  taught  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  students,  provided  always  they  are  compatible 
with  thorough  and  solid  work  in  the  staple  branches.  Moreover, 
that  the  whole  man  may  be  trained,  will  as  well  as  intellect  and 
memory,  the  solid  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  social  and 
private,  are  taught  from  the  moment  a  student  enters  the  college 
until  his  departure  from  it. 

Thus  in  the  subject  matter  we  see  simplicity,  breadth  and 
flexibility,  three  of  the  cardinal  qualities  of  a  perfect  system.  In 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Ratio  for  imparting  knowledge  we 
find  these  qualities  reinforced,  and  unity,  organization  and  thor- 
oughness efficaciously  secured.  Thus  unity  and  organization  are 
obtained  by  taking  up  branches  successively  rather  than  simultan- 
eously, by  teaching  the  same  branches  for  a  number  of  years  in 
carefully  graded  classes,  by  judiciously  limiting  electivism  to  a  few 
studies  with  the  proviso  that  the  essential  branches  be  in  no  wise 
tampered  with.     For  the  Jesuits  have  held  more   tenaciously    than 
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any  other  body  of  educators  the  principle  that  they  know  better 
than  those  that  come  to  them  to  be  educated  what  training  is  best 
for  them.  They  have  selected  after  the  most  careful  study  and 
experiment  those  branches  which  are  of  highest  educational  worth 
and  these  they  have  placed  as  the  foundaiion  of  their  plan  of 
education. 

Unity  is  furthermore  secured  by  the  method  prescribed  by  the 
Ratio  for  every  exercise  of  the  class  room.  The  master,  and  every 
master,  is  directed  accurately  as  to  the  order  he  must  follow  in  his 
explanations  and  in  class  recitations.  As  to  thoroughness,  the  de- 
fect noted  by  President  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illinois  that 
"the  educational  system  (of  America)  is  undertaking  too  much,  at 
least  (the  limitation  is  not  neccessary)  in  the  grades  below  the 
college;  'research'  is  attempted  where  drill  is  needed" — is  impossi- 
ble in  the  Jesuit  course  since  in  it  Repetition  is  an  essential  point 
easily  secured  on  account  of  the  wise  limitations  in  the  choice  and 
number  of  studies  to  be  pursued  simultaneously.  Thus  steady  and 
persistent  drilling  is  secured  by  a  twofold  repetition,  the  first 
immediately  after  the  explanation  of  the  professor,  the  second  on 
the  following  day. 

We  should  however  omit  the  chief  element  of  the  success  of 
Jesuit  education  were  we  to  say  nothing  of  the  Masters.  Prepared 
for  their  work  by  years  of  painstaking  personal  labor  and  by  a 
training  which  without  touching  their  individuality,  (for  Jesuits  are 
unsurpassed  in  individual  diversity  by  any  body  of  men,)  furnishes 
them  with  all  the  means  to  discover  and  remedy  the  limitations, 
intellectual  and  moral,  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
they  enter  on  the  work  of  the  class  room  with  the  single  aim  of 
employing  lives,  already  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  and  their  fel- 
low men,  in  improving  and  elevating  in  their  entirety  the  pupils 
committed  to  their  care.  Prudent  restrictions  in  the  number  of 
students  confided  to  each  render  possible  the  personal  contact  of 
the  teacher  with  each  and  every  one  of  his  charges  and  the  per- 
sonal consultation,  advice,  and  active  co-operation  which  give 
such  results,  that  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  the  Jesuit  may 
say  with  conviction  that  not  a  few  merely  but  every  one  of  the 
students,  though  in  different  degrees,  has  been  bettered. 

So  much  for  the  private  influence  of  the  master   in  as  much  as 
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he  is  a  teacher  and  friend.  Another  influence  not  less  effective  is 
that  which  he  exercises  as  an  authority  of  the  college.  The  Jesuit 
educator,  aiming  as  he  does  to  fit  young  men  for  useful  and  honor- 
able lives  in  society,  insists  from  the  outset  on  full  and  unhesitat- 
ing obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority.  He  knows  human  na- 
ture too  well  to  be  caught  with  what  sane  thinkers  even  secular 
and  protestant  are  beginning  to  see  with  Dr.  McCosh,  "the  fine 
language  about  treating  students  as  capable  of  self-government 
and  responsible  for  their  conduct."  The  Jesuit  knows 
that  submission  to  authority  must  precede  ability  for  self-govern- 
ment; that  the  young  with  their  inexperience  of  judgment  and 
flexibility  of  will  must  be  trained  to  form  good  moral  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual habits,  and  training  supposes  the  constant  attention  and 
supervision  of  him  to  whom  it  is  committed — the  attention  of  one 
whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  the  effect  of  which  he  feels  will  one 
day  help  shape  the  destiny  of  his  country  for  virtue,  right  and  or- 
der and  against  riotous  vice  and  anarchy,  the  supervision  of  an  or- 
dinarily prudent  and  sensible  father  who  knows  his  boys  and  who 
gives  to  them  not  the  freedom  he  might  give  to  strangers,  but  the 
sweeter  and  freer  liberty  of  sons.  Liberty  the  growing  youth  and 
young  man  must  have,  yet  such  a  liberty  as  is  accompanied  by 
saving  supervision,  advice  and  restraints  which  shall  train  him  to 
use  judiciously  the  greater  liberty  which  full  manhood  will  bring. 
He  must  not  have  a  liberty  which  will  astound  the  community 
in  byways  and  highways  by  nightly  scenes  of  riotous  uproar  and 
debauch. 

Despite  the  evident  merits  of  such  a  system  as  that  of  which 
we  have  drawn  a  faint  and  very  incomplete  outline,  one  great  ob- 
jection to  it  often  presents  itself  to  our  very  practical  American 
people.  Why  not  stop  with  the  high  school  or  its  equivalent  or 
more  than  equivalent — the  classical  high  school  or  academy  of  a 
Jesuit  college?  The  answer  to  this  has  been  given  so  often  that  it 
is  singular  the  objector  should  not  begin  to  realize  that  in  urging  it 
he  is  not  practical  but  short-sighted.  Dr.  McCosh,  Princeton's 
greatest  educator,  remarks  with  reference  to  this  practical  educa- 
tion: "A  well-known  ship-builder  once  said  to  me:  'Do  not  try 
to  teach  my  art  in  school;  see  that  you  make  the  youth  intelligent, 
and  I  will  easily  teach  him  ship-building.'     The  business  of   a   col- 
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lege  is  to  teach  scientific  principles  of  all  sorts  of  practical  applica- 
tion. The  youth  thus  trained  will  start  life  in  far  better  circum- 
stances than  those  who  have  learned  only  the  details  of  their  craft, 
.  .  .  and  will  commonly  outstrip  them  in  the  rivalries  of  life.  He 
will  be  able  to  advance  when  others  are  obliged  to  stop."  And 
Archbishop  Quigly  advises  parents  to  give  their  sons  a  college 
course  in  preparation  for  the  professions.  "We  have  now  lawyers 
and  doctors  enough,  what  we  want  is  better  lawyers  and  better 
doctors." 

A  word  of  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  Jesuit  Education  is 
all  space  will  permit  us  to  add.  The  Protestant  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  says:  "I  view  them  only  as  men  of  letters  whose 
place  in  the  instruction  of  youth  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  supply."  "For  the  good  Jesuit  Fathers  I  have  a  d — 
tenderness,  not  as  far  as  they  are  monks,  but  as  educators  and 
scholars  whose  services  are  useful  to  civil  seciety."  And  to  pass 
at  once  to  present  day  critics,  Davidson,  a  frankly  cordial  hater  of 
the  Jesuits,  tells  us  in  his  "History  of  Education:"  "There  is  one 
point  connected  with  it  (Jesuit  education)  that  well  deserves  our 
most  serious  consideration,  and  that  is  its  success.  This  was  due 
to  three  causes,  first,  to  the  single-minded  devotion  of  the  members 
of  the  Society;  second,  to  their  clear  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
times;  third,  to  the  completeness  with  which  they  systematized 
their  entire  course,  in  view  of  a  simple,  well-defined  aim.  In  all 
these  matters  we  can  well  afford  to  imitate  them.  Indeed,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  day  demands  just  the  three  conditions  which 
they  realized." 

J.  M.,B.  S.  '91. 
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THE  TAMING   OF  JOHNSON 


i. 

Bradford  handed  the  telegram  across  the  training-table  to 
Munson  the  coach,  and  eyed  him  intently  as  the  latter  read  the 
one  line  it  contained.  A  broad  smile  passed  over  Munson's 
features  as  he  returned  the  slip  of  paper  with  the  question,  "Have 
you  told  the  fellows  yet?" 

"No,"  replied  Bradford,  "I  thought  I'd  let  you  see  it  first. 
I  shall  read  it  to  them  at  supper  to-night." 

"Good,"  assented  Munson,  ''they'll  be  in  here  in  a  minute;  I 
kept  them  over  five  minutes  on  signal  practice.  How  is  your 
ankle?" 

"Great;  in  fact  it  don't  seem  to  bother  me  at  all.  I  would 
have  gone  down  to  the  field  this  afternoon,  only  I  expected  the 
telegram.  If  Johnson  lives  up  to  this  dispatch,  we've  got  a 
cracker-jack,  sure!" 

"Do  you  know  where  Allen  picked  him  up?" 

"At  Ardesly  last  summer,  where  the  fellow  was  a  social  lion 
as  well  as  an  athlete  on  a  pedestal." 

Munson  winced  a  trifle. 

"I  hope,"  he  said  quickly,  "he  won't  bring  his  pedestal  with 
him." 

"Oh!"  laughed  Bradford,  "I  don't  imagine  he's  that  sort  of  a 
chap." 

A  snatch  of  a  popular  song  interrupted  the  conversation  and 
the  team  filed  into  the  dining  room. 

The  scene  was  Brunsmore  College,  a  university  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  time  late  one  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Brunsmore  had  always  boasted  a  superior  football  team  and 
prided  herself  on  her  individual  players.  Michaels  was  one  of 
the  best  quarters  in  the  country,  and  Bradford,  the  captain, 
hadn't  an  equal  at  half.  When  Thurlow  took  his  degree  the  year 
previous  a  big  gap  was  made  in  the  team,  for  he  had  won  an 
envied  position  in  the  athletic  world   by  his   brilliant    playing   at 
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full,  but  he  had  decided  on  a  law  course,  and  gave  up  football.  At 
the  opening  of  the  term  Brunsmore  was  down  in  the  mouth,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  fitting  Thurlow's  shoes  on  a 
man  of  his  ability  and  skill.  No  wonder  then  that  there  were 
three  rousing  cheers  when  Bradford  arose  and  read  Allen's  tele- 
gram. 

It  was  only  a  line,  "Have  Johnson  of  Virginia  for  full.  Will 
arrive  Thursday  a.  m.     Allen." 

A  buzz  swept  round  the  room  and  the  hearts  of  the  men  grew 
light  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  fullback. 

He  arrived  the  following  morning  with  Allen.  Bradford 
and  Munson  met  them  at  the  train,  and  all  drove  quickly 
to  the  university.  A  large  crowd  of  students  had  gathered 
on  the  campus  to  welcome  the  new  man  and  they  gave 
him  the  college  yell  as  he  alighted  from  the  carriage. 

Johnson  was,  in  build,  an  athlete  every  inch.  He  easily 
reached  six  feet  two,  had  the  shoulders  of  a  young  Hercules,  and 
tipped  the  scale  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  He  met  the 
cheers  with  apparent  indifference  and  a  superior  nod  of  the  head. 

Munson  whispered  to  Bradford,  "He  has  the  pedestal  with 
him  all  right."  "I  think  not,'.'  replied  Bradford.  "He's  a  bit 
nervous,  that's  all." 

They  brought  Johnson  to  his  room  and  left  him  to  brush  up. 
Bradford  called  for  him  before  luncheon,  and  at  the  table  he  met 
the  other  members  of  the  team.  From  conversation  on  all  sides 
he  gathered  an  idea  of  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  learned 
much  of  the  reputation  of  his  predecessor,  Thurlow. 

That  afternoon  when  Johnson  made  his  appearance  on  the 
campus,  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  admirers 
who  hung  on  his  every  word.  He  was  a  good  talker,  but  talked 
over  the  heads  of  his  listeners  rather  than  to  them.  Munsou  and 
Bradford  noticed  this  from  a  distance,  and  while  Munson  shook  his 
head,  Bradford  didn't  give  Johnson  anything  but  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  as  arm  in  arm  with  Munson  he  crossed  the 
campus,  he  assured  the  coach  that  he  was  mistaken. 

"Johnson's  a  good  fellow  all  right.  He  may  be  a  little 
strange  but  we  won't  notice  that  after  he  gets  in  the  game.  Per- 
sonally I  think  I'll  like  him,  but  of  course  he  can't  expect   to   live 
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on  the  reputation  of  his  former  work.  We  want  a  No.  i  fullback 
to  fill  Thurlow's  place,  and  I  do  think  that  Johnson  is  our  man. 
He'll  do  the  right  thing,  you'll  see,  and  he'll  win  out  sure." 

"I  hope  you're  right  Bradford,"  was  Munsou's  only  reply  and 
then  he  called  his  men  for  practice. 

Quite  a  crowd  gathered  on  the  field  to  witness  Johnson's  play- 
ing and  his  brilliant  work  speedily  confirmed  all  that  had  been 
said  in  his  favor.  Even  Munson  was  satisfied,  for  Johnson  showed 
no  trace  of  the  pedestal  in  his  work.  So  it  was  with  each  succeeding 
practice.  He  played  a  great  game  and  filled  the  bill  to  the  very  letter. 
By  the  end  of  the  following  week  his  hold  on  the  other  fellows 
was  complete  and  he  was  the  most  sought  after  man  on  the 
campus. 

On  the  first  of  October  Munson  named  the  team  and  placed 
the  subs.  Two  days  later  they  met  Franklin  Hall,  and  Johnson 
was  the  hero  of  the  day.  He  carried  the  ball  to  a  touch  down  in 
the  second  half  after  a  very  hard  fought  game  on  both  sides. 

He  showed  them  that  day  what  he  could  do  and  he  had 
Brunsmore  at  his  feet. 

Munson  whispered  to  Bradford  at  the  table  that  Johnson  was 
all  right  and  the  captain  nodded  with  a  satisfied  grin,  "I  told  you 
so." 

In  his  room  that  night  Johnson  made  up  his  mind  to  one 
thing.  He  was  going  to  be  lionized  by  Brunsmore  College,  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  his  downfall. 

II. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  five  in  the  afternoon  and  Johnson  had  not 
arrived  on  the  field  for  practice.  This  was  the  third  time  he  had 
been  late  and  Munson  was  getting  impatient. 

"It's  got  to  stop,"  he  was  telling  Bradford,  "the  other  men 
don't  do  it.     No  more  should  he." 

"He'll  be  here  directly,"  assured  Bradford,  "he  was  probably 
detained." 

"Yes,  probably,"  murmured  Munson.  "Probably  he  won't 
show  up  at  all." 

He  was  right;  Johnson  spent  his  recreation  time  at  the  end  of 
the  campus,  reading  the  latest  issue  of  the  college  paper. 
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That  night  at  supper  Bradford  asked  him  where  he  had  been. 

"Reading,"  was  the  reply. 

"We  had  practice,  you  know,"  vouched  Bradford. 

"I  know,"  drawled  Johnson,  'but  it  was  hot  and  nasty,  so  I 
laid  off." 

"Well,  be  around  to-morrow,  sure,"  was  the  extent  of  Brad- 
ford's criticism. 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  Johnson  indifferently. 

Munson  caught  Bradford's  eye  across  the  table  and  for  the 
first  time  he  read  dissatisfaction  there  in  its  clear  blue. 

Johnson  did  not  show  up  at  practice  the  next  day,  and  on 
Friday  instead  of  getting  into  position  he  lolled  under  a  tree  on 
the  side  line,  stretched  out  at  full  length  in  his  uniform. 

When  the  team  started  for  the  gym  that  evening,  Bradford 
called  to  Johnson  and  the  latter  crossed  over  to  him. 

"I'm  sorry  Johnson,  but  this  thing  has  got  to  stop,"  said  the 
captain.  "You're  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  need  just  as 
much  practice.  Please  show  up  to-morrow  or  else,  quit.  I'm 
sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  and  you  know  it,  but  its  up  to  you  to 
pitch  in  and  do  your  share." 

The  curl  at  the  corners  of  Johnson's  mouth  increased. 

"I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  kick  coming,"  he  snapped,  "I'm 
doing  the  best  I  can,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  I'll  quit." 

"It's  not  that,"  said  Bradford.  "You're  not  doing  your  best, 
and  you  know  it.  Get  in  and  practice  with  the  rest  of  us  and  help 
Munson  out  with  his  work." 

"The  deuce  with  Munson,"  muttered  the  fullback.  They 
had  reached  the  gym,  and  parted  at  the  door. 

Bradford  had  a  long  talk  with  Munson  in  his  room  that  night, 
with  the  result  that  if  Johnson  continued  to  renege  he  should  be 
dropped  from  the  team  at  once,  and  they  would  do  the  best  they 
could  without  him. 

The  next  day  found  Johnson  behind  the  line  at  practice,  and 
Bradford  felt  that  his  talk  had  done  some  good.  On  Monday 
morning  he  complained  of  a  headache,  and  Bradford  let  him  off. 
Tuesday  they  were  to  commence  the  final  practices  for  the  Thanks- 
giving game  with  L,arkhurst,  and  practice  was  called  at  four  P.  M., 
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but  Johnson  did  not  arrive  till  half  after,  saying  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  change. 

"Get  wise,"  said  Munson,  "and  be  here  on  time.  We've  had 
enough  of  your  nonsense." 

Johnson  colored  and  his  lips  curled. 

"Then  I  guess  you  can  get  on  without  rne,"  he  replied 
quickly,  and  turning  on  his  heel  he  walked  rapidly  to  the  gym. 

Poor  Bradford  saw  that  Munson  was  boiling  and  he  walked 
over  to  him  with  his  usual  good  nature  and  said: 

"Don't  mind  him,  old  man,  he's  not  worth  getting  excited 
over.  WV11  do  the  best  we  can.  I'll  play  full  and  let  Oliver  play 
half.     It's  his  second  year  as  a  sub,  and  we  can  give  him  a  chance." 

"Yes,  but  the  varsity  game!"  exclaimed  Munson,  excitedty. 

"Well,  we  won't  ask  Johnson  to  play  it,"  answered  Bradford. 

There  was  little  ginger  in  the  practice  that  day,  and  a  glum 
set  of  visages  surrounded  the  supper-board.  Johnson's  place  at  the 
table  was  conspicuously  vacant. 

Before  the  men  left  the  table  Bradford  arose  and  addressed 
them. 

"We've  got  to  be  careful  now,  fellows,"  he  said,' 'and  handle  this 
thing  delicately.  Don't  anyone  ask  Johnson  to  play,  and  just  avoid 
him  as  much  as  possible.  I  know  how  it  hurts  to  be  thrown  down 
like  this  at  the  last  minute,  but  we  have  nine  days  left  and  we'll 
do  the  best  we  can.  Johnson  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  he's  on  his 
pedestal  and  we'll  not  help  him  off.  Let  him  tumble;  the  fall  will 
do  him  good,  and  break  his  spirit  a  bit.  That  will  tame  him,  noth- 
ing else." 

Before  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  every  man  on  the  campus 
knew  what  had  happened,  and  it  was  only  Bradford's  words  of 
the  night  before,  that  prevented  an  indignation  meeting. 

Johnson  realized  what  he  had  done  before  the  sun  set  that 
night.  The  students  gathered  in  groups  and  avoided  him.  Most 
of  them  cut  him  outright,  and  the  rest  saluted  him  curtly.  His 
reign  of  misery  had  begun.  By  Thursday  the  man  hadn't  a  friend 
on  the  campus;  he  was  utterly  deserted  and  alone.  On  several 
occasions  he  made  advances  to  his  fellows  but  they  either  moved 
away  at  his  approach  or  showed  plainly  their  feelings.  He  was 
ostracized,  pure  and  simple. 
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When  alone  in  his  room  that  night  he  wrote  to  a  former 
friend  and   before   sealing  the  letter  he  added  a  postscript: 

"I  see  my  mistake  regarding  what  I  wrote  you  last.  The  fel- 
lows here  have  showed  me  up,  and  I've  been  a  cad." 

Ill 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  football.  At  two  o'clock  the  Bruns- 
more  grand  stands  had  their  capacity  tested  to  the  full,  and  on  the 
bleachers  even  standing  room  was  blocked  solid  with  spectators. 
The  bands  were  playing  college  songs.  The  buzz  of  conversation 
mingled  with  the  shouts,  and  people  jostled  one  another  good- 
naturedly  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  comfortable  view  of  the  field. 

At  two-thirty,  the  teams  began  practice.  Johnson  took  his 
stand  just  in  front  of  the  dressing  quarters,  and  leaned  uneasily 
against  the  door  post. 

After  the  short  preliminaries  the  whistle  blew,  Brunsmore 
kicked  off,  and  the  game  was  on. 

It  was  fast  from  the  very  beginning.  Scarcely  a  play  was 
missed  and  Larkhurst  kept  the  pigskin  well  down  on  the  thirty 
yard  line  whither  they  had  run  it  by  clever,  heady  work.  Fifteen 
minutes  of  the  first  half  had  passed  and  but  five  remained.  Brad- 
ford was  playing  a  great  game,  but  his  weight  was  against  him. 
His  ankle  twitched  several  times  and  Johnson,  from  his  place  on 
the  side,  saw  quick,  sharp  flashes  of  pain  cross  his  face.  He  saw 
plainly  that  Bradford  was  giving  out  and  he  knew  what  that 
meant  to  Brunsmore. 

At  the  third  down  Larkhurst  had  the  ball  one  foot  from  the 
goal  line.  The  rooters  for  the  blue  were  wild  with  excitement, 
and  in  his  nervousness  Johnson  rushed  over  to  the  goal. 
Before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he  was  coaching  Bradford  in 
quick,  nervous  cries: 

"Play  low!  Brad!  play  low!"  he  shouted,  "Over  a  little,  man 
over! — There!  There!  it's  yours  Brad!  good  boy!  it's  yours!  run!  run," 
he  shrieked,  and  Bradford  started  down  the  field  with  the  ball 
tight  under  his  arm.  The  Brunsmore  rooters  rose  to  their  feet  and 
cheered  the  captain  as  he  sped  across  the  chalk-lines.  The 
men  of  Larkhurst  darted  after  him  but  he  was  well  in  the  lead. 
Twenty  yards  more — 
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Bradford  dropped  like  a  shot, — his  ankle  had  turned  on  him, 
but  he  hugged  the  ball  tight  against  his  breast.  The  whistle 
sounded  and  the  score  stood  o-o. 

Then  amidst  the  lusty  yells  of  their  faithful  admirers  the 
two  teams  retired  for  ten  minutes  rest. 

Johnson  and  two  others  lifted  Bradford  from  the  field,  and 
carried  him  to  the  dressing  quarters.  They  laid  him  on  a  couch, 
and  Munson  shut  the  door  to  exclude  the  others.  Then  he 
slipped  out  to  call  the  doctor. 

Johnson  and  Bradford  were  alone.  Bradford  was  suffering 
and  Johnson  knew  it.     He  bent  over  him  and  asked  huskily. 

1 'Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  Bradford  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  and  took  Johnson's  hand. 

"Play  the  second  half,"  he  whispered,  "they  won't  know  I 
told  you." 

Johnson  pressed  Bradford's  hand  and  his  lips  trembled. 

"Can  I?"  he  cried,  "will  you  let  me,  Brad?"  his  whole  body 
shaking  with  emotion. 

"Yes,"  whispered  Bradford,  "get  dressed." 

Johnson  rushed  from  the  room  and  was  in  his  suit  in  time  to 
join  the  team  as  they  went  out  to  the  field.  All  seemed  to  recog- 
nize him,  but  no  one  spoke;  no  one  seemed  to  notice  him 
further  than  the  one  glance.  But  every  heart  under  those  red  jerseys 
beat  fast  with  confidence.  The  fate  of  Brunsmore  hung  on 
Johnson. 

The  whistle  sounded  sharp  and  shrill,  and  the  second  half 
commenced.  What  a  scene  of  excitement  it  was.  Earkhurst  tries 
cross  bucks,  and  bucks  through  center  and  guards,  but  in  vain.  A 
futile  end  run  or  two  for  variety,  and  then  they  kick  down  the 
field  to  Michaels  who  runs  the  ball  a  score  of  yards.  Brunsmore 
bucks,  and  makes  short  gains.  Every  eye  in  the  vast  audience  is 
on  Johnson.  His  quick,  nervous  actions  show  that  he  is  on  the 
lookout  for  something.  There  is  a  buck  for  thethalf,  but  just  as 
he  hits  the  line,  he  fumbles,  and  Johnson  yells  to  him: 

"Fall  on  the  ball!" 

Both  teams  scramble  and  are  piled  high,  one  on  the  other.  A 
moment's  pause,  a  dead  hush,  then  a  red  jersey  darts  out  from  the 
left,  and  Johnson  is  tearing  down  the  field  with  the  ball  under  his 
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arm.  The  tangle  of  players  unravels  and  they  shoot 
out  after  the  runner.  The  great  crowd  is  tense,  and  heart- 
beats tick  like  watches.  The  stillness  is  awful.  Johnson's  head 
is  back,  his  shoulders  squared  and  he  cuts  through  the  air  like  an 
eagle.  There  is  no  swerving,  no  nervousness  now,  it  is  life  or 
death  with  him.  Something  of  the  passed  few  weeks  must  have 
crossed  his  mind  on  that  wild  dash,  something  of  what  he  had 
done.  Munson  gripped  Brown's  arm  on  the  side  line,  and  Brad- 
ford on  his  cot  in  the  dressing  room  must  have  wondered  at  the 
awful  silence.  A  few  yards  remained,  but  Kent  of  Larkhurst  was 
gaining.  Johnson  almost  felt  his  breath  beating  on  his  neck,  his 
hands  grasping  at  his  ankles. — Five  yards! — a  sprint! — it  was 
crossed! — the  goal  was  left  behind,  a  skeleton  on  the  face  of  victory ! 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

The  last  embers  of  the  bonfire  were  smouldering  in  their 
ashes.  The  students  were  moving  toward  their  rooms,  and  one 
crowd  halted  for  a  good  night  yell,  and  it  rang  out  on  the  night  air 
like  a  bugle  note,  crisp  and  clear. 

"Good  boy  Johnson!     Good  boy  Johnson!" 

A  tall  shadow  moved  quickly  across  the  campus.  It  stopped 
for  a  minute  to  listen  to  the  soft  round  notes  of  a  distant  guitar 
and  the  snatch  of  a  college  song. 

Johnson  saw  a  dim  light  in  Bradford's  room  and  he  went  in 
softly.     Bradford  stirred  on  his  bed  and  half  sat  up. 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  Johnson?"  he  said,  sleepily.  "I  thought  you'd 
gone  to  bed." 

Johnson  took  the  outstretched  hand  and  muttered  huskily: 

"How's  the  ankle?" 

"I'd  forgotten  it,"  he  said. 

Johnson  still  held  Bradford's  hand  and  neither  spoke  for  a 
moment. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,"  began  Johnson,  "how  much  I  owe  to 
you.     I've  been  a— r" 

"Don't say  it,  please,"  interrupted  Bradford,  "just  put  out 
my  light,  and  turn  in  yourself,  you  must  be  tired.     Good  night!" 

"Good  night,  old  man,  and  God  bless  you! 

Johnson  put  out  the  light,  and  slipped  softly  through  the  door. 

Martin  V.  Mkri^k,  Jun.  Spec. 
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DAVID  AND  GOLIATH 


(a  fragment) 


There  stood  the  savage  Philistines,  deep  filled 

With  vengeful  hate  and  enmit}^  instilled 

From  strife.     From  mustered  ranks  with  weapons  rich 

Of  polished  brass  and  massy  bronze  from  which 

The  sunbeams  flashed  bewildering  to  the  eye, 

They  raised  a  mighty  clamor,  fierce  in  accents  high, 

With  longing  deep  to  bathe  their  glittering  swords 

In  blood  of  Israel's  noble  race  of  lords. 

Where  rose  the  plain  in  swelling  eminence, 

By  nature  suited  well  for  camp  defense 

'Gainst  enemy  attacking,  silent  stood 

Judea's  valiant  force,  with  seething  blood. 

Undaunted  they  had  faced  the  dreaded  spear 

Of  Persia,  and  of  Egypt's  blade  no  fear 

Maintained,  for  God  had  been  their  shield, 

And  God  commanding,  never  would  they  yield. 

So  stood  they  silent,  when  from  out  the  spears 
That  formed  a  hedge  of  hostile  steel,  'mid  jeers 
And  taunts  there  came  a  warrior  immense, 
His  massy  limbs  thick  cased  in  brawn  and  thence, 
The  sumbeams  flashing  from  his  mighty  shield, 
He  turned  his  steps  into  the  middle  field 
And  boastful  stood  there  terrible  to  view, 
A  monster  like  the  fabled  Titans  who 
'Gainst  heaven  waged  presumptuous  war,  and  }^et 
Alike  in  pride  he  flung,  with  boastful  threat, 
Proud  challenge  out  at  Israel:     "In  vain 
Your  arms,  base  Israelites,    in  vain 
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Your  serried  ranks,  we  scorn  to  face  such  foe; 

Return  ye  home  while  yet  ye  live  to  go, 

Or  if  ye  come  to  tempt  our  wrath,  to  brave 

Our  mighty  arms,  if  there  be  any  save 

Mere  semblances  of  men  among  you,  I 

Such  warrior  to  single  arms  defy. 

Let  him  come  forth  and  learn  what  'tis  to  meet 

A  Philistine  in  war  and  what  defeat 

Goliath  hurls  on  those  who  brave  his  might!" 

So  spake  the  Philistine  in  proud  delight 

Exultant  in  his  strength  and  massive  frame. 

Through  all  the  country  round  no  man  could  claim 

A  body  huger,  and  of  this  with  pride 

High-pufled  well  knew  Goliath. 

Stupified 
With  boundless  rage  the  Hebrews  vengeance  breathe 
In  murmured  tones  that  tell  how  now  doth  seethe 
The  very  blood  within  their  veins,  what  wrath 
Doth  fire  their  souls  to   purge  away  in  bath 
Of  blood  the  blotch  thus  smeared  upon  their  pride; 
Still  none  unto  the  fearful  call  replied, 
None  dared  to  hazard  strife  with  such  a  foe. 
What  sword  could  match  his  mighty  blade,  a  blow, 
How  frightful  from  whose  edge,  what  shield  withstand? 
E'en  venerable  Saul  whose  long  command 
Had  made  his  name  thrice  dreadful,  weakened  now 
And  clouds  of  trouble  rested  on  his  brow. 

Thus  paused  they  dubious  till  a  smiling  lad, 
Sun-browned  and  as  a  humble  shepherd  clad, 
Stepped  forth  and  begged  the  king  to  let  him  go 
To  face  in  single  combat  Israel's  foe. 
The  king  rejoiced  and  willing  gave  consent 
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And  David  glorying  in  the  battle  went 
To  meet  in  open  field  the  monstrous  foe, 
To  meet  and,  with  God's  strength,  to  lay  him  low. 
Unhelm'd,  without  or  steel  or  bulky  shield 
The  youth  undaunted  sought  the  open  field. 
Again  were  mustered  round  the  armies  twain, 
Again  base  insults  feel  like  copious  rain 
On  Israel's  head  and  on  the  youth  who  faced 
The  proud  Goliath.     He  bewildered  paced 
The  field  and  in  distainful  anger  spoke: 
"O  self-esteeming  boy,  dost  thou  provoke 
My  wrath?     O  vanity  unthought!     Beware 
Thy  life  or  come  not  near  my  sword.     Repair 
Thee  home,  O  pigmy,  thou  who  canst  not  weild 
A  sword?     Go  boy, — or  never  leave  this  field!" 
To  whom  young  David  fearing  not  replied; 
"Enough  defamer  of  God's  race;  dost  chide 
My  littleness?     Not  I  but  He  Who  guides 
The  destinies  of  Israel,  Who  decides 
The  wars  of  men  will  this  day  stretch  thy  vile 
And  worthless  carcass  in  the  dust." 

The  while 
He  spoke  he  drew  full  near  his  foe,  who  blind 
With  pride  delayed  defense.     With  ready  mind 
And  steady  aim  young  David  whirled  his  sling 
With  dextrous  speed  and  wide  encircling  swing. 
The  rustic  missle  sped  upon  its  course 
And  great  Goliath  reeled,  and  from  its  force 
Pitched  backward  where  he  stood  'mid  ring 
Of  steel  he  fell  hard  on  the  ground.     With  sting 
Of  rage  and  death,  like  slaughtered  bull,  he  roared] 
And  vainly  strove  to  grasp  his  useless  sword 
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And  rise  with  furious  struggle  to  his  feet, 

But  dizzy  rolled  again.     Then  David  fleet 

Of  foot  stood  o'er  his  fallen  foe  and  quick 

He  seized  the  heavy  brazen  sword,  the  thick 

And  lengthy  blade  that  oft  had  waved  its  threat 

Of  bloody  death  at  Israel's  force.     Nor  yet 

Did  David  hold  it  unconcerned,  but  loath 

To  feel  its  ghastly  touch,  aloft  with  both 

His  hands  he  swung  it  high,  and  swift  with  one 

Deft  stroke  the  last  dread  wondrous  deed  was  done. 

M.  C.  OToolE,  '07. 
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EDITORIALS 

ANXIOUS  FOB  THE  FR.AY 

There  is  something  so  akin  to  heroism  in  getting  together  and 
publishing  a  college  journal;  so  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
so  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  success,  such  awful  en- 
counters with  adverse  critics,  so  much  shame  in  defeat,  and  so  much 
glory  in  success,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from   addressing   our   col- 
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JOSEPH  R.  FERNANDRZ,  Penmanship 
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CHARLES  A.  V.  FITZGERALD,  A.  B.,  Cornet,  Director  of  Band. 

GODFREY  C.  BUERHER,    Piano,    Comet,    Vocal  Music,    Director  of 

Glee  Club. 
AUGUST  W.  KAUFMANN,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Director  of  Orchestra. 
JOSEPH  M.  COLLINS,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
FREDERICK  C.  GERLACH,M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Visiting  Physician. 
GEORGE  MEANY,  S.  J.,  Infirmarian. 


The  PKilalethic    Senate 

Anojher  year  has  rolled  by  and  has  taken  with  it  several  of  the 
members  of  this  historic  body,  which  has  long  been  the  highest 
debating  society  in  the  college.  Only  six  of  the  old  members  were 
present  at  the  first  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  August  8,  and 
the  Senate  chamber  seemed  empty  without  the  familiar  faces  of 
Jack  Regan,  Fran  Moraghan,  Tom  Feeney,  Jack  Collins,  Frank 
Ryan,  Joe  Griffin,  John  McElroy,  Kdw.  Kirk  and  Jim  Johnson.  They 
have  gone,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  for  good,  and  it  now  remains 
but  to  inscribe  their  names  indelibly  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  the 
Senate  books.  The  Rev.  D.  J.  Kavanagh,  S.  J.,  who  for  three 
years  has  been  our  esteemed  President,  is  not  holding  forth  in  the 
chair  this  year,  and  he  too,  will  be  missed  by  the  Senators  that 
still  remain.  The  opening  meeting,  however,  was  a  very  good  one 
from  every  standpoint.  First  of  all  we  welcomed  our  new  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  L}rdon,  S.  J.,  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  >of  every  member  at  heart,  and  who  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  society.  John  Ivancovich,  Thos.  Leonard,  John  Byrnes,  Joseph 
Curley,  Martin  V.  Merle  and  Michael  O'Reilly  were  the  members 
who  returned,  and  Senator  O'Reilly  especially  was  welcome,  after 
a  six  months  absence  from  the  college. 

The  election  of  officers  was  held  with  the  following  gratifying 
results:  Corresponding  Secretary,  Martin  V.  Merle;  Recording 
Secretary,  John  J.  Ivancovich;  Treasurer,  Michael  R.  O'Reilly; 
Librarian,  Joseph  J.  Curley;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  John  W.  Byrnes, 
and  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Thos.  Leonard.  The  various 
committees  were  then  appointed  and  the  election  of  new  senators 
follows:  Messrs  Thos.  Wm.  Blow,   Frank  K.  Belz,  Ralph  C.  Har- 
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rison,  and  Peter  J.  Kell  were  elected  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  Mr.  John  Riordan  of  the  Senior  class  will  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  sessions  and  debates.  With  these  new 
members,  and  the  promised  return  of  Senators  McElroy  and  Ryan, 
everything  looks  most  encouraging  for  the  coming  year. 

Though  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  talk  of  the  work  we  are  go- 
ing to  accomplish,  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  members  war- 
rants a  record-breaking  term,  and  one  which  will  go  down  on  the 
senate  calendar. 


The  House 

The  storied  walls  of  the  old  Philhistorian  hall  are  once  more 
echoing  to  the  cheers  of  loyal  Housemen.  During  the  summer 
months  the  silent  chamber  was  "left  alone  in  its  glory,"  but  of  late 
each  week  has  seen  an  earnest  busy  meeting  which  speaks  well 
for  the  past  and  augurs  as  brightly  for  the  future.  It  was  with 
the  deepest  expression  of  regret  that  the  House  learned  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Rev.  Father  Culligan,  who  for  the  past  two  years  as 
chairman  of  the  society  has  contributed  principally  to  the  success 
attained  by  that  body.  We  feel  compensated  for  the  loss,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  we  have  secured  as  our  new  chairman,  Rev. 
Father  Lydon,  who  is  eminently  well  fitted  for  the  position. 

The  opening  roll  call  on  the  evening  of  the  nth  was  respond- 
ed to  by  nineteen  of  last  year's  members.  The  election  and  in- 
stallation of  officers  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  evening. 
Honors  fell  on  the  following  Representatives:  Clerk,  W.  Thomas 
Blow;  Corresponding  Secretary,  F.  Sigwart;  Treasurer,  August 
Aguirre;  Sergeant-at-arms,  Peter  C.  Kell;  Librarian,  Martin  Car- 
ter; Reporter,  G.  P.  Beaumont;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Francis  Belz; 
Assistant  Librarian,  Wm.  Maher;  Assistant  Sergeant-at-arms,  Wal- 
ter Schmitz;  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Win.  Crowley  and 
Floyd  Allen;  Committee  on  Debates,  Ralph  C.  Harrison  and  Albert 
Pearce;  Library  Committee,  Martin  Carter  and  Wm.  Maher. 

The  new  officers  responded  each  in  turn  to  the  calls  of 
"speech!"  in  a  few  appropriate  words. 

The   names   of   Messrs   Charles    Byrnes    and  Belden   McPike 
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were  next  proposed  as  candidates  for  membership  and  both  young 
gentlemen  were  honored  by  an  unanimous  election. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  private 
entertainment  in  honor  of  the  retiring  speaker,  which  would  serve 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  presentation  by  the  society  of  a  hand- 
some silver-mounted  fountain  pen,  as  a  token  of  grateful  remem- 
brance. Messrs  G.  P.  Beaumont,  Ralph  C.  Harrison  and  W.  T. 
Blow  were  charged  with  the  arrangements. 

The  entertainment  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd. 
At  the  business  session,  preceding  the  entertainment,  V.  Ellin- 
wood  was  admitted  to  full  membership  and  Messrs.  F.  X.  Lejeal, 
M.  O'Toole  and  C.  Doherty  were  elected  as  new  Representatives. 
Several  other  names  were  left  on  the  table  pending  consideration. 
The  question,  "Resolved;  That  female  labor,  in  which  women  hold 
the  positions  formerly  occupied  by  men,  is  detrimental  to  society 
in  general,"  was  fixed  upon  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 
Messrs  Woodford,  McPike  and  Carter  were  chosen  to  uphold  the 
affirmative  and  Messrs  Fitzgerald,  Byrnes  and  Schmitz  the 
negative. 

The  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Culligan  was 
next  in  order.  The  hall  was  very  tastefully  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion, the  skillful  work  of  Mr.  John  Courter  and  a  few  others, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Senators  en  masse  together  with  many 
members  of  the  faculty,  lent  an  additional  lustre  to  the  gathering. 
Rev.  Father  Kenna  was  to  have  delivered  the  opening  address, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  forced,  through  a  slight  illness,  to  send 
his  regrets.  In  his  place  Rev.  Father  Eydon  welcomed  the  guests 
and  explained  the  purpose  of  the  evening. 

The  program  in  brief  was  as  follows:  Musical  glasses,  R.  H. 
and  E.  de  la  Guardia;  Instrumental  Trio,  Messrs  Blow,  Woodford 
and  Ena;  Presentation,  G.  P.  Beaumont;  Selection,  de  la  Guardia 
Brothers;  Closing  Remarks,  Rev.  Father  Lydon,  chairman. 

In  response  to  the  presentation,  Rev.  Father  Culligan  gave 
vent  to  a  heartfelt  little  speech  of  thanks,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  surprise  and  gratitude,  declaring  that  in  spirit  he  would 
ever  remain  a  member  of  the  House  of  Philhistorians.  Refresh- 
ments followed  the  formal  adjournment  of   the    session. 
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Junior  Dramatic  Society 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Junior  Dramatics  for  the 
present  session:  Joseph  R.  Stack,  S.  J.,  President;  Geo.  B. 
Fisher,  Vice-President;  Peter  M.  Dunne,  Secretary;  Eugene  J. 
Ivancovich,  Treasurer;  Mervyn  Shafer,  Sergeant-at-Arms;  James 
C.  Lappin,  Censor,  Milton  B.  Moraghan,  Prompter. 

Several  of  last  year's  members  have  passed  over  to  the  Senior 
Division,  where  they  will  surely  do  good  work  in  the  House  of 
Philhistorians,if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  into 
that  select  body. 

The  subjects  for  debate  during  the  coming  months  have 
already  been  determined,  and  we  hope  to  furnish  the  readers  of 
the  Redwood  with  some  interesting  items  concerning  them  later  on. 

What  the  Critics  Thought  of  Our  New  Drama 

A  new  drama  and  especially  one  of  a  religious  tone  can  hard- 
ly escape  the  adverse  criticisms  of  those  who  come  with  the  in- 
tention of  "writing  up"  the  affair.  Unlimited  praise  sounds  like 
flattery  and  the  critic,  if  he  finds  no  fault,  is  apt  to  lose  his  reputa- 
tion, as  an  authority  on  things  dramatic.  It  was  not  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  the  new  Santa  Clara  drama,  "Henry  Garnet,  S.  J., 
Martyr"  would  pass  unchallenged,  especially  as  the  theme  had 
to  do  with  the  famous  Gun-powder  Plot  so  variously  represented 
on  the  pages  of  history.  And  yet  few  there  were  who  censured  the 
production  in  any  way,  and  none  who  failed  to  praise  its  general 
character.  In  fact  the  severest  criticism  that  has  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  present  writer  is  a  strange  mixture  of  fault-finding 
and  praise.  I  shall  give  some  brief  extracts  from  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Call,  May  27. 

"While  the  play  was  evidently  written  with  disregard  of  the 
established  play  writing  conventions,  it  introduced  some  dramatic 
effects  that  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  great  Mr.  Belasco  him- 
self, and  the  acting  was  punctuated  with  occasional  bursts  of  his- 
trionic merit  that  even  the  great  Mr.  Mansfield  could  graciously 
condescend  to  envy. 

"The  play  treats  of  the  part  taken  in  the   famous  "gunpowder 
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is  more  or  less  similar,  manifesting  an  admiration  for  the  literary 
and  dramatic  qualities  of  the  play  and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
managing  skill  of  Martin  V.  Merle.  Especially  does  Mr.  Mc- 
Enery  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  pay  a  glowing  tribute  of  esteem  to 
the  attempt  and  Mira  Abott  Maclay  in  her  unstinted  praise  has 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  Santa  Clara  students. 

This  encouraging  reception,  it  may  be  stated  in  conclusion, 
has  had  a  good  result.  Already  the  report  is  that  another  new 
Santa  Clara  College  drama  is  ready  for  the  stage.  We  may  hope 
to  hear  more  of  it  later;  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
author,  Mr.  Martin  V.  Merle,  is  by  no  means  a  tiro  in  dramatic 
work  and  that  with  the  accomplished  Senior  Dramatic  Club  of 
Santa  Clara  a  great  production  may  be  expected.  The  new  drama 
entitled  "The  Light  Eternal"  is  founded  on  the  story  of  early 
Christianity  struggling  against  Paganism  for  freedom  of  worship. 
It  is  of  great  vigor  and  realism,  but  of  this  more  later  on. 

Thus  in  its  own  way  the  old  pioneer  College  is  endeavoring 
to  contribute  its  share  to  the  literary  life  of  California  and  to  give 
substantial  proof  that  after  all  the  stage  may  be  used  for  purposes 
worthy  of  dramatic  art. 

A\zld  Lang  Syne 

James  P.  Morrisey,  S.  J.,  B.  S.,  '91,  who  for  the  past  two  years 
filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  and  Prefect  General  of  Studies 
and  Discipline  has  been  called  away  from  us.  He  is  now  e?i  route 
for  Valkenberg,  Holland,  where  he  is  to  complete  his  Theological 
studies  and  make  a  specialty  of  the  oriental  languages  and  German 
literature.  During  his  tenure  of  office  he  won  the  affection  of  all 
the  students  and  in  spirit  we  accompany  him  across  the  waters, 
wishing  him  success  in  his  studies   and  a  joyous  home  coming. 

Messrs  Wm.  Deeney,  S.  J.  and  Wm.  D.  Boland  S.  J.,  the  pro- 
fessors of  Freshman  and  First  Academic  classes  respectively,  have 
also  gone,  the  former  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  latter  to  Oiia,  Spain. 
They  too  are  to  complete  their  theological  studies.  We  wish  them 
well. 

Mr.  Joseph  Morton,  S.  J.,  our  popular    athletic    director  of  the 
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last  year,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Sacred  Hesrt  Novitiate,  Los 
Gatos,  where  he  is  professor  of  English  and  Classics  with  a  large 
number  of  seminary  students. 

Many  of  our  "old  boys"  figured  prominently  in  the  celebration 
of  July  4th  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  following  were 
chosen  as  orators  of  the  day  in  their  respective  communities:  Hon. 
Frank  J.  Sullivan  in  San  Francisco,  Phil  Sheehy  in  Watsonville, 
James  Emery  in  Santa  Cruz,  B.  V.  Sargent  in  Monterey  and  Chas. 
M.  Cassan  at  Boulder  Creek. 

The  speech  of  Hon.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  deserves  more  than 
passing  mention.  It  was  in  every  way  a  scholarly  and  eloquent 
paper  on  the  meaning  and  the  effects  of  American  liberty.  The 
orator  showed  great  familiarity  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  and  though  aiming  at  depth  rather  than 
effect  he  won  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  large  and  patriotic 
audience. 

On  the  same  occasion  James  Bacigalupi,  A.  B.,  '03  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  James  is  now  studying  law  in  San 
Francisco  and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  California's  greatest 
orators. 

Roman  Lacson,  A.  M.,  '02,  has  won  new  honors  at  George- 
town. Though  the  youngest  in  his  course  he  received  two  of 
the  highest  prizes  in  the  law  school.  Roman  has  charge  of  the 
Philippine  meteorological  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  Many  of 
the  students  saw  him  at  St.  Louis  and  the  general  report  is  that 
he  is  the  same  good  natured  youth  as  of  old. 

Lawrence  Degnan  A.  B.  '03  has  returned  to  the  College  as  an 
instructor  in  the  academic  course.  He  has  been  studying  at  the 
University  of  California  since  his  graduation.  Lawrence  is  an  old 
Redwood  man  and  we  rejoice  to  have  him  in  our  midst. 

Old  Doc.  Kirk,  Junior  '04,  has  been  secured  by  the  Faculty  of 
St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco.  The  members  of  his  famous 
baseball  team  are  grieved  to  think  that  they  can  no  longer  play 
ball  under  his  management. 

Mr.  Francis  Farry,  A.  B.,  '02,  our  popular  shortstop  and  ath- 
letic manager,  has  turned  his  managing   skill   into    real   business. 
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He  is  at  present  one  of  the  head  clerks   in    a    prominent   business 
house  in  San  Francisco. 

Of  the  '04  graduates  we  have  not  as  yet  full  particulars;  this 
much  is  known:  Francis  Moraghan  is  at  present  the  shipping  clerk 
for  the  Moraghan  Oyster  Co. 

John  M.  Regan  is  travelling  in  the  East.  He  and  brother  Will 
were  prominent  figures  at  the  Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis, 
and  since  then  they  have  been  taking  in  the  country. 

Thomas  Feeney,  report  has  it,  intends  to  return  to  Santa  Clara 
for  a  post  graduate  course. 

Roman  Somavia  is  still  with  the  prosperous  Fatjo-Somavia 
real  estate  agency,  Santa  Clara. 

Of  John  Collins  we  have  not  heard  as  yet,  but  he  will  write 
soon,  we  doubt  not,  for  having  had  charge  of  this  department  he 
realizes  how  valuable  are  particulars  about  "old  boys." 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY 


EXCHANGES 

What  a  bulk  of  matter  has  accumulated  during  vacation! 
And  such  matter!  Verily  the  life  of  a  college  journalist  is  fraught 
with  joy  and  deep  satisfaction.  Mr.  Ruskin  in  speaking  of  the 
"King's  Gardens,"  has  told  us  very  beautifully  how  we  can  and 
should  enjoy  the  company  of  intellectual  giants  through  their 
writings;  but  as  for  me  give  me  these  amateur  attempts  (and  not 
always  amateur)  and  I  shall  enjoy  a  few  hours  every  now  and 
then  even  apart  from  the  learned  company  of  past  years.  There  is 
something  fascinating  in  college  literature,  somethtng  of  the  otiose 
that  delights  us  in  gloomy  moments.  There  may  be  some  who 
can  struggle  through  college  life  without  this  tonic;  but  their  path 
cannot  be  strewn  with  roses. 

And  now  that  we  of  the  Redwood  are  beginning  a  new  year 
and  closing  an  old  volume  we  may  be  expected  to  give  our  prin- 
ciples of  criticism.  But,  no;  we  reserve  them  for  the  next  issue  in 
which  we  shall  begin  our  real  work.  This  number  is  a  conclusion 
to  the  work  of  last  year,  a  finishing  of  Vol.  III.  and  it  is  but 
proper  that  we  review  the  magazines  that  have  come  to  us  during 
vacation. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA   MAGAZINE 

There  is  so  much  said  about  and  against  the  tendency  among 
some  to  toss  bouquets  at  those  from  whom  you  have  received  praise, 
that  we  fear  to  do  anything  more  than  quote  the  following  from 
the  excellent  exchange  before  us.     Says  the  exchange  editor: 

"In  compiling  a  list  of  our  ten  best  exchanges  we  have  at- 
tempted a  task  greater  than  we  knew.  *  *  *  *  Our  task  is 
much  the  same  as  if  we  were  asked  to  choose  ten  of  our  best 
friends  from  eighty  to  whom  we  were  almost  equally  attached. 
*  *  *  *  In  our  classification  of  the  ten  best  exchanges,  we 
have  taken  them  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  for  we  could  not  take 
into  consideration  the  circumstances  governing  their  publication. 
This   makes   the   task  somewhat  easier.     *     *     *     *     In  making 
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the  classification  we  have  been  governed  by  three  things:  liter- 
ary merit  of  the  contributions,  excellence  of  departments  and 
neatness  in  appearance.  *  '  *  *  *  We  have  arranged  the 
names  alphabetically,  and  we  regard  them  not  as  the  best  ten,  but 
as  the  ten  best  of  our  contemporaries: 

Columbia  Literary  Monthly Columbia  University 

Dartmouth  Magazine Dartmouth  College 

Georgetown  College  Journal Georgetown  University 

Harvard  Monthly Harvard  University 

The  Nassau  Literary  Monthly Princeton  University 

The  Red  and  Blue University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Santa  Clara  Redwood Santa  Clara  College 

The  Touchstone  Lafayette  College 

U.  of  Cal.  Magazine University  of  California 

U.  of  North  Carolina  Magazine University  of  N.  C. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  claim  that  any  of  these 
magazines  will  compare  favorably  with  many  of  the  popular 
monthlies  and  will  afford  to  the  thoughtful  reader  much  instruct- 
ion as  well  as  amusement" 

Thus  far  the  heroic  ex-man  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Would  we  call  him  heroic  if  our  magazine  were  not  among  the 
number?  Well,  if  we  would  not  so  characterize  him,  we  should, 
on  reflection,  feel  as  much,  and,  if  through  envy  we  kept  silence, 
we  would  endeavor  to  get  there  the  next  time.  All  this  may  per- 
haps sound  selfish,  but  be  it  remembered  that  the  Redwood  of 
last  year  is  not  the  Redwood  of  this  year  and  while  we  rejoice  at 
the  puff,  it  is  only  an  incentive  to  endeavors  similar  to  those  of 
our  predecessors.  And  right  here  may  we  be  permitted  to  extend  a 
congratulating  hand  to  the  editors  who  helped  in  the  past  towards 
the  publication  of  our  journal.  John  M.  Regan,  Editor-in-chief 
for  six  months  and  untiring  in  your  work  until  sickness  prevented 
further  exertion,  we  congratulate  you.  Thomas  Feeney,  on 
whose  shoulders  the  robe  of  Johnnie  fell,  we  feel  proud  of  you. 
Francis  M.  Moraghan,  Edward  L.  Kirk,  John  Collins,  how  can  we 
ever  repay  you?  Keep  up  the  good  work  now  that  you  have 
graduated  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  guard  the  eminence  on  which 
your  efforts  have  placed  the  Redwood. 
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TME  WHITE  AND  THE  OOLD 


Why  this  estimable  neighbor  of  ours  was  not  among  the  ten 
best,  we  did  not  at  once  understand,  but  glancing  down  the  col- 
umn a  bit  we  found  an  apology  for  the  omission  and  we  were  sat- 
isfied. If  the  admission  did  not  oust  the  Redwood  there  would 
have  been  this  peculiar  phenomenon:  Out  of  the  ten  best  American 
College  Journals  three  would  have  been  from  California.  As  it  was, 
two  actually  were  in  that  number.  Now  when  one  considers  the 
extent  of  this  land  and  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
that  deck  the  Atlantic  shore,  one  is  apt  to  think  that  there  is 
something  in  the  balmy  air  of  the  West,  well  calculated  to 
make  the  literary  man. 

THE  FLEUK  DE  LIS. 

This  paper  may  be  said  to  head  the  list  of  magazines  pub- 
lished in  the  Middle  West  or  as  we  say,  in  the  Central  States,  in- 
cluding the  entire  Louisiana  Purchase  and  a  big  strip  of  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  another  one  of  our  contemporaries 
which  we  should  have  wished  to   see  among  the  ten  best. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  paper  in  question,  being  a  quar- 
terly did  not  come  in  the  category  or  it  may  be  that  this  worthy 
organ  of  the  St.  Louis  University  is  not  on  the  exchange  list  of  the 
man  in  Virginia.  Still  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  brave 
critic  was  unable  to  find  in  all  the  Middle  West  even  one  maga- 
zine for  his   classification. 

We  by  no  means  think  that  the  Virginia  critic  is  infallible, 
but  he  had  eighty  magazines  before  ,him,  he  seemed  to  choose 
with  an  unbiased  mind  and  he  hit  on  many  very  good  papers. 
This  is  not  our  point  however.  What  we  admire  is  the  critic's 
heroism.  To  classify  magazines  in  the  order  of  their  merit  means 
that  you  must  exclude  some  of  your  friends.  For  this  reason 
many  will  wax  wroth  and  speak  to  you  no  more.  Hence  the 
heroic  quality. 
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ATHLETICS 


John  Ivancovich,  captain;  John  W.  Byrnes,  manager;  a  first 
class  coach,  and  a  squad  of  some  forty  candidates  for  first  team 
honors,  including  a  number  from  last  year's  eleven.  Such  is  in 
brief  the  bright  outlook  for  football  this  year.  Was  it  ever  bright- 
er? Not  that  I  know.  Time  may  have  been  when  the  athletes 
were  more  confident  of  a  brilliant  season,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
had  more  cause.  Not  that  our  men  are  over  confident;  in  fact  at 
the  first  rally  in  the  social  hall  when  Captain  John  Ivancovich  de- 
livered his  inaugural  address  the  general  sentiment  seemed  to  be 
what  he  called  "eagerness  to  don  the  moleskin  for  practice."  John's 
whole  speech  was  a  classic  and  the  applause  that  greeted  and  in- 
terrupted him  gave  ample  proof  of  the  popularity  of  our  new  cap- 
tain. Tom  Blow  was  also  in  evidence  on  the  occasion  and  with 
earnestness  unsurpassed,  he  pledged  himself  and  exhorted  others 
to  loyalty  to  the  captain. 

Rousing  speeches  were  made  by  Manager  Byrnes,  Lincoln  D. 
Woodford,  "Tackle"  Schmitz  of  Stanford  fame  and  finally  by  the 
ever  popular  Joe  Kohlbecker.  The  closing  words  of  the  last 
speaker  deserve  quotation,  and  should  be  treasured  up  in  the 
memory  of  every  college  man,  be  he  an  aspirant  to  gridiron  honors 
or  not.  "I  do  not  expect  to  play,  fellows,  but  I  am  going  to  help 
out  the  team  by  an  extra  supply  of  spirit.  That  is  what  we  need 
even  more  than  we  do  star  players.  With  a  determined  band  of 
rooters  on  the  field,  cheering  them  on  to  victory,  why  even  a  sec- 
ond rate  team  will  play  great  ball.  So  I  am  going  to  be  there, 
with  plenty  of  red  and  white  ribbon  and  plenty  of  ginger,  and  I 
want  you  all  to  be  there  with  me." 

Thus  the  first  football  rally  was  very  promising;  nor  was  the 
meeting,  as  sometimes  happens,  nothing  more  than  the  first  flush 
of  enthusiasm.  The  spirit  has  been  growing  more  ardent  day  by 
day.  Fidelity  to  training  rules  and  earnestness  in  practice  are  the 
features  of  this  year's  team.  Whether  or  not  they  are  to  have  a 
victorious  season  we  cannot  say;  but  with  Ivancovich,  Feeney, 
Aguirre,  Woodford,  McElroy,  Blow,  Magee,    Schmitz    and    Ena  of 
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last  year's  team,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear.  We  would  have  a 
strong  aggregation  with  but  the  above  named  players,  but  we 
have  moreover  Collins,  O'Brien,  Dougherty,  Heffernan,  Donlin, 
Murphy  and  Wilson  among  the  new  students,  and  Beaumont, 
Warren,  Kell  and  Carter  of  the  '03  second  team.  The  main  diffi- 
culty this  year  will  be  the  distribution  of  team  honors. 

A  word  about  the  new  gridiron.  Father  Morton's  desires  are 
being  more  than  realized.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Lincoln  D. 
Woodford,  the  new  field  has  been  plowed,  sifted  and  harrowed 
and  is  now  being  covered  with  saw  dust.  A  grand  stand  will  be 
erected,  and  a  gate  opened  on  Grant  avenue  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  San  Jose  visitors. 

Manager  Byrnes  is  completing  his  schedule  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  next  month  we  shall  have  some  games  to  record. 
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Henry  Garnet  S.  J.,  Martyr 

THE  REVEREND  W.  D.  McttlNNON, 

U.  S.  A. 


"He  will  be  missed  at  Washington  !"  wrote  a  correspondent 
to  the  New  York  "Sun"  referring  to  the  premature  death  of  the 
heroic  Father  McKiunon,  and  all  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
know  the  devoted  chaplain  will  concur  in  the  sentiment.  Truly 
he  will  be  missed  at  Washington;  but  with  far  more  grief  will  be 
missed  here  in  California  where  he  was  known  only  to  be  revered 
as  a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  Catholics  will  miss  him,  Protest- 
ants will  miss  him,  but  above  all  the  soldier  lads  who  sail  to  the 
distant  Phillipines  will  miss  his  fatherly  care  and  solicitude.  The 
services  he  rendered  to  the  Country  in  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  Spain,  and  especially  in  matters  regarding  the  Church,  the 
care  he  took  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick  soldiers  in  Manila,  his 
direction  of  the  schools  and  of  the  hospitals,  his  generous  self-for- 
getfulness,  his  eveness  of  temper  and  genial  disposition: — all  this 
has  made  his  death  a  loss  indeed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  his 
friends  would  erect  a  stately  monument  to  his  memory,  to  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  glorious  achievements,  which  have  placed  him 
above  and  beyond  all  other  worthy  sons  of  California.  It  is  a  work 
of  love  and  gladly  do  we  of  Santa  Clara  College  unite  to  contribute 
our  little  share  towards  the  embellishment  of  this  monument. 

The  career  of  Father  McKinnon  calls  for  respect  and  honor, 
whether  we  view  him  in  private  life  as  a  devoted  parish  priest,  or 
in  public,  down  in  the  front  ranks  cheering  and  encouraging  the 
boys  in  blue  in  their  struggle  against  the  foe.  We  cannot  take  a 
single  period  of  his  life  without  rinding  in  it  something  to  admire, 
something  that  points  to  heroic  virtue  and  exalted  character. 

Born  at  Melrose,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  he  came,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  to  California  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  en- 
tered vSanta  Clara  College.  There  are  many  among  the  Fathers 
who  remember  the  youth  whose  noble  character  even  then  gave 
presage  of  the  brilliant  future  that  awaited  him.  Foremost  in 
studies,  prominent  in  athletics,  unsullied  in  morals,  he  was  of  that 
ideal  class  of  students  that  we  always  love  but  seldom  find.     Gen- 
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erosity,  kindness,  public  spirit,  cheerfulness  were  among  his  prime 
virtues  and  it  was  customary  in  those  days,  as  an  old  Professor 
testifies,  to  point  out  young  McKinnon  as  a  model  for  the  other 
boys.  It  was  while  here  at  college  he  felt  himself  called  to  the 
priesthood  to  labor  exclusively  for  God  and  the  Church.  He  heed- 
ed the  call,  was  sent  by  Archbishop  Alemany  to  his  higher  studies 
in  Ottawa  and  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1887  was  ordained  priest  by  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

With  his  elevation  to  the  priesthood  Father  McKinnon  began 
his  career  of  public  usefulness.  Returning  to  California  he  gained 
the  full  confidence  of  his  superiors,  and  in  view  of  his  unusual  tal- 
ents he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Archbishop.  This  office 
he  filled  with  great  credit  for  some  years  and  was  removed  only  to 
be  given  charge  of  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  posts 
in  the  diocese.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
at  San  Rafael  at  a  time  when  that  institution  demanded  the  direc- 
tion of  a  man  who  would  be  at  once  father  and  overseer.  The  suc- 
cess of  Father  McKinnon  was  more  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed; he  won  the  orphans'  hearts  and  soon  made  the  asylum  a  home 
of  happiness  and  content  and  cleanliness,  so  that,  when  in  1895  he 
handed  over  the  care  of  the  homeless  ones  to  the  Christian  Brothers, 
he  was  wept  for  as  a  father  by  the  grateful  youths  whom  he  had 
cared  for.  His  parish  work  in  Rio  Vista  and  Suisun  wras  in  keep- 
ing with  his  general  spirit  and  it  was  his  reputation  for  big-hearted 
devotion  to  whatever  he  undertook  that  induced  Colonel  James  F. 
Smith  to  request  his  services  when  in  1898  the  First  California 
Regiment  was  ordered  to  Manila. 

It  is  not  proper  perhaps  to  claim  any  public  veneration  for 
Father  McKinnon  in  virtue  of  his  humble  career  as  parish  priest. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  one  among  many,  though  a  prominent  one; 
but  when  we  see  him  marching  to  the  front  and  sacrificing  his  life 
for  the  good  of  his  neighbor,  we  must  needs  bestow  unwonted 
praise  upon  him  or  else  fail  in  our  boasted  virtue  of  giving  honor 
where  honor  is  due.  We  hear  much  about  patriots  nowadays,  so 
much  in  fact  that  we  scarce  have  time  to  pause  and  distinguish  the 
real  from  the  pseudo-hero.  We  know  what  constitutes  true  valor; 
the  hero  must  be  bold  in  face  of  death,  he  must  stand  in  the  front 
ranks  and  rush  unwaveringly  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray;  but  we 
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do  not  always  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  must  be  done  through  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  something  good,  something  high.  In  many 
cases  men  shed  their  blood  in  a  passion  of  patriotism,  without  the 
calm  realization  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fall.  Love  of  country 
is  a  cause  that  can  and  does  beget  martyrs,  though,  unfortunately 
for  human  nature,  this  love  of  country  mingles  not  unfrequently 
with  love  of  fame,  of  adventure  and  even  of  gain.  The  real  hero 
is  the  man  who  throws  aside  personal  interest  and  is  influenced 
only  by  nobility  of  purpose  and  therefore  unselfishness. 

Such  was  Father  McKinnon  and  as  such  California  is  called 
upon  to  revere  him.  We  have,  it  is  true,  many  great  men,  great 
orators,  great  poets,  great  citizens;  but- we  have  not  so  many  great 
martial  heroes  that  we  can  with  reason  neglect  the  heroic  William 
McKinnon.  We  revere  the  men  who  fell  in  the  ranks  and  we 
have  erected  a  monument  to  them,  but  it  will  not  do  to  neglect 
him,  whom  everyone  of  those  generous  sons  of  California  would  be 
the  first  to  honor,  whose  name  would  be  on  the  tips  of  their  tongue, 
could  they  but  rise  and  tell  us  who  it  was  that  stood  at  their  side 
with  the  message  of  peace  and  the  words  of  comfort  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  their  lives;  it  will  not  do  to  honor  the  boys  and  to  neg- 
lect the  father  who  cared  for  them,  who  soothed  their  dying  mom- 
ents, and  prepared  them  for  eternity.  Father  McKinnon  was 
a  hero,  he  was  an  Apostle,  he  was  a  loyal  and  dutiful  son.  These 
are  the  three  characteristic  virtues  which  should  be  emblazoned  on 
his  monument. 

And  when  we  speak  of  him  as  a  hero,  it  is  not  in 
that  negative  sense,  that  he  did  nothing  cowardly;  no,  we  wish  to 
imply  that  wherever  there  was  danger  he  was  to  be  found.  Those  ac- 
quainted with -the  history  of  California's  First  Regiment  in  the 
Philippines  will  remember  how  on  the  memorable  occasion,  when 
our  men  stormed  Manila  for  the  first  time,  Father  McKinnon  was 
there  in  the  thickest  of  the  storm,  endeavoriug  to  make  his  way 
through  a  shower  of  death  to  the  walls  of  the  city  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  army's  approach  and  to  secure  a  peaceful  entrance 
into  the  city.  He  reached  the  walls  eventually,  but  not  without 
several  wounds,  and  he  hoisted  the  flag  over  Manila  as  a  pledge  of 
America's  protection.  Again  when  out  in  the  trenches  with  the 
boys,  it  was  his  characteristic  heroism   that  urged    him   on    to   the 
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camp  of  the  insurgents,  carrying  his  life  in  his  hands,  for  every- 
body knew  that  the  insurgents  respected  neither  priest  nor  rank. 
He  ventured  out  none  the  less  bravely  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
the  desperados  to  respect  the  prisoners  whom  they  held  as  host- 
ages. So,  too,  he  was  but  living  up  to  the  general  tenor  of  his 
heroism  when  for  two  whole  weeks  he  remained  in  the  open  ex- 
posed to  torrents  of  rain,  without  relief  and  without  respite. 

Such  is  an  intimation  at  least  of  what  after  all  is  nothing  but 
surface  heroism.  If  we  go  deeper  into  his  character  and  analyze 
the  motives  which  animated  him,  we  shall  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  soul  that  is  great  indeed.  Why  was  he  on  the  field?  Pure- 
ly and  simply  for  the  good  of  the  soldier  lad;  he  was  there  to  soothe 
the  fallen,  to  comfort  them  and,  if  need  be,  to  prepare  them  for 
death.  This  was  his  duty  and  a  sublime  one  it  truly  is.  We  have 
many  great  warriors  in  the  world's  history,  men  who  have  been 
celebrated  in  story  and  in  song  for  dauntless  valor,  manifested  in 
the  impetuous  charge,  the  steady  encounter,  the  onward  march, 
but  few  there  are  who  have  received  their  meed  of  praise  for  the 
less  showy  feats  of  bravery.  And  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
strong  arm  of  conquest  is  more  to  be  admired  than  the  loving  heart 
that  beats  beneath  the  uniform  of  the  chaplain  as  he  kneels  among 
the  dead  and  dying,  doing  what  nothing  on  earth  can  do,  comfort- 
ing the  last  moments  of  the  brave  fallen  soldier. 

Father  McKinnon's  claims  to  public  veneration  are  founded 
on  such  deeds  and  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  his  heroic  work 
ceased  with  the  fighting.  When  all  was  quiet  on  the  field,  he 
might  be  found  in  the  hospitals,  speaking  words  of  comfort  to  the 
patients,  preparing  them  for  death  and  indeed  it  was  in  this  last 
work  of  love  that  the  generous  chaplain  lost  his  life.  Only  those 
who  were  in  Manila  know  the  meaning  of  this  work  in  the  hos- 
pitals, where  the  ravages  of  dysentery,  of  small-pox  and  later,  of 
cholera  filled  the  wards  to  their  limit  and  rendered  the  atmosphere 
at  once  dangerous  and  disagreeable.  Twice  had  Father  McKinnou 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  sacrifice,  twice  was  he  prepared  for  death, 
but  nothing  but  death  itself  could  put  a  stop  to  his  zealous  work. 

But  there  was  another  trait  in  the  hero's  character,  that  should 
be  symbolized  on  the  monument  erected  in  his  honor, — his  filial 
love  for  his  parents.     Every  mail   brought  news  for  them  and  al- 
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ways  cheerful  news.  Tie  spoke  of  his  hardships  to  his  brother  at 
times  but  ever  with  the  injunction  to  keep  them  secret.  He 
did  not  wish  to  grieve  his  parents.  Once  it  is  true,  before  a  battle 
which  he  felt  was  going  to  be  severe  and  deadly,  he  wrote  to  bid 
them  farewell  in  case  he  should  fall,  but  this  was  only  for  comfort. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  ready  for  death  and  that,  if  the  call 
came,  he  wished  them  to  bear  up  courageously.  It  was  a  noble 
cause  and  he  feared  not. 

Death  did  not  come,  however,  until  after  four  years  of  heroic 
labor.  Truly  Father  McKinnon  is  the  hero  of  the  Philippine  Cam- 
paign. General  Smith  acknowledged  him  as  such,  Governor  Taft 
admitted  as  much  and  the  soldier  lads  who  have  returned  and  who 
are  able  to  judge  are  at  one  in  awarding  him  the  first  place  as  a 
hero,  true,  devoted,  self-sacrificing.  It  only  remains  for  the  people 
of  California  to  assist  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  embody  this 
realization  in  a  monument  grand  and  glorious,  one  that  will  stand 
through  the  years  an  incentive  to  patriotic  devotion  and  exalted 
virtue,  a  testimony  of  a  grateful  people's  veneration  for  this  whole- 
souled  martyr  of  duty  to  God  and  to  Fatherland. 
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A  new  historical  play  in  five  acts 

By  Rev.  Dennis  J.  HLavanagH,  S.  J. 
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•HENRY  GARNET,  S.  J.,  MARTYR" 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  McKinnon  Memorial  Fund 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  PI,AY 

The  Characters  are  Named  in  the   Order  of  Their  Appearance 


Howard  i  Francis  Ryan 

Stanley  >■  Pursuivants August  Aguirre 

Grey        ) George  Casey 

Catesby,  a  Conspirator William  McKagney 

Ingolsby,  of  the  "Traveler's  Repose" Leander  Murphy 

Henry  Garnet,  S.  J James  Bacigalupi 

Bilson,  a  Protestant  Gentleman Herbert  Oswald 

Percy  1  Gerald  Beaumont 

Guy  Fawkes      John  Ivancovich 

Winter  I  Edward  McDougail 

Wright  f  Conspirators John  Riordan 

Grant  Robert  Fitzgerald' 

Littleton         J    William  Crowley 

Cecil,  Lord  of  Salisbury William  H .  Johnson 

Treshman,  a  Conspirator Francis  Belz 

Ratcliffe,  a  Soldier Albert  E.  Pearce 

A  Messenger William  Maher 

Dorset,  a  Lord Francis  Ryan 

Dean  of  Canterbury Herbert  Oswald 

Bromley,  a  Guard Leander  Murphy 

A  Servant Leo  Atteridge 

Hutton        )  John  Riordan 

Fox  >  Catholic  Gentlemen Francis  Ryan 

Abington    ) William  Crowley 

Walters,  a  Traitor William  Maher 

Dean       ) George  Casey 

Mercer    f  Protestant  Gentlemen Herman  Budde 

A  Citizen Edward  McDougail 

Montague,  Recorder William  McKagney 

Pursuivants,  Conspirators,  Lords,  Gentlemen,  Soldiers,  etc. 
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Synopsis 
act  r 

Interior  of  "The  Traveler's  Repose." 

ACT  II 
A  Street  in  London. 

ACT   III 

Scene  i. — A  Room  in  Sir  Richard  Aldington's  House. 
Scene  2. — Cellar  beneath  the  House  of  Parliament. 

ACT  IV 

Scene  i. — Interior  of  the  House  of  Parliament. 
Scene  2. — Interior  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

ACT  V 

Churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  London. 

The  entire  action  of  the  play  is  laid  in  London. 
Period,  1606. 
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During  the  Play  the  Orchestra  under  the    leadership    of    Prof. 
Kaufman    will  render  the  following  selections: 

Overture  "Lustspiel" Kela-Bela 

"The  Diadern" Herman 

4 'Encouragement* ' Boettger 

•'Reception" Schleppegrcll 

'"My  Own  United  States" Edwards 

1  'Golden  Crown" Herman 

College  Days"  Chambers 

Costumes  from  Goldstein  &  Co. ,  San  Francisco. 
Wigs  from  Goldstein  &  Cohn,  San  Francisco. 
Scenery  painted  by  Mr.  Michael  O' Sullivan. 
Furniture  from  Lion  &  Sons,  San  Jose. 

Staff  of  the  Senior  Dramatic  Club 

Stage  Director Martin  V.  Mer lf. 

Stage  Manager August  Aguirrf 

Property  Master John  J.  Ivancovich 

Electrician Wm.  Thos.  Blow 

Scenic  Artist Michael  O'Sullivan 

Musical  Director Carl  A.  Fitzgerald 


In  memoriatn 

Father  William  mcKitinon 

Sleep,  gentle  shepherd,  sleep,  and  may  thine  be 
The  peace  of  Saints :  nor  yet  fore'er  abide 
Beneath  the  silent  mound;  but  lo!  inside 
Those  heavenly  realms  of  souls  departed,  free 
Repose;  and  dwell  there  everlastingly, 
With  Angels  pure,  at  thy  Creators  side. 
Oh!  good  Samaritan,  when  anguish  cried 
Thou  heardest,  and  to  shores  beyond  the  sea, 
To  fight  for  Christ  didst  sail,  and  on  the  field 
The  dying  soothed,  while  soldiers  round  thee  reeled 
From  volleys.     Truest  shepherd  thou  didst  tend 
Thy  Master's  Sheep,  and  in  their  woe  befriend. 
Rest  thee,  dear  Father,  not  beneath  the  sod, 
But  in  the  bosom  of  thy  loving  God. 

J.  H.  Riordan,  '05. 
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THE  ARGUMENT 


ACT  I— Garnet  Tempted. 

The  opening  scene  is  laid  in  a  London  Inn  where 
several  pursuivants  or  priest  hunters  have  gathered  to 
discuss  the  topics  of  the  day.  Their  conversation  naturally  turns 
to  the  prospects  of  their  occupation  under  James  I,  who  has  re- 
cently been  crowned,  and  while  they  are  thus  engaged,  Robert 
Catesby,  a  reputed  Catholic,  enters  and  in  a  lew  moments  he  is  in 
vehement  debate  with  the  pursuivants.  Shortly  after  this  bout 
and  when  Catesby  has  retired  to  rest,  Garnet,  disguised  as  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  conies,  according  to  a  pre-arranged  plan,  in  quest 
of  Catesby.  The  pursuivants  suspect  him  and  depart  to  obtain  re- 
enforcements  for  his  arrest.  The  two  thus  left  alone  are  joined  by 
Percj7.  Garnet  is  questioned  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  open  rebellion 
against  the  State,  though  the  more  readily  to  secure  his  approba- 
tion, the  two  conspirators  propose  an  ideal  case  of  Catholics  perse- 
cuted by  heretics.  Garnet  perceives  the  snare  and  earnestly  dis- 
suades violence.  In  the  meantime  they  are  warned  against  the 
pursuivants  by  Guy  Fawkes,  but  the  question  is  important  and 
they  heed  not  the  warning.  They  are  accordingly  surrounded  by 
the  soldiers  and  forced  to  escape  through  windows.  Loud  knock- 
ing is  heard  at  the  door  and  cries  of:  "Open!  in  the  name  of  the 
King,"  but  as  Ingolsby  the  Catholic  inn-keeper  refuses  to  open, 
the  door  is  crushed  and  Ingolsby  arrested  for  having  foiled  the 
priest  hunters. 

ACT  II— The  Oath  of  Secrecy 

The  stage  setting  represents  a  secluded  spot  along  the  River 
Thames  where  the  conspirators  have  decided  to  meet  and  arrange 
their  plans.  A  few  men  headed  by  Fawkes  are  discovered  and 
these  are  soon  joined  by  Catesby,  Percy  and  some  fresh  recruits. 
Percy  from  the  beginning  manifests  a  certain  duplicity  of  purpose, 
but  as  he  has  succeeded  in  convincing  Catesby  and  Fawlces  of  his 
sincerity,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  revealing  the  details  of  the  con- 
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spiracy.  In  a  spirited  harangue  Fawkes  urges  his  fellows  to  stand 
firm  in  their  intention  to  blow  the  House  of  Lords,  while  Percy, 
chuckling  inwardly,  resolves  to  gain  some  personal  glory  by  com- 
municating the  details  with  Cecil,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  When 
the  conspirators  dispand,  promising  to  hold  forever  secret  the  do- 
ings of  the  night,  Percy  remains  behind  expecting  Cecil.  The 
Earl  does  not  appear  immediately,  and  Percy  goes  in  search  of 
him,  just  as  Ingolsby,  who  has  been  released  by  the  Pursuivants, 
and  Garnet,  who  is  avoiding  the  same,  enter.  The  two  discuss 
the  indications  of  trouble  which  have  come  to  their  notice  and 
when  they  conclude  that  trouble  is  actually  in  the  air,  Percy  and 
Cecil  are  seen  in  the  distance  coming  their  way.  They  hide  and 
as  Cecil  enters  Percy's  boat  declaring  that  he  must  by  foul  means 
or  fair  implicate  Garnet,  Ingolsby  rushes  at  him  with  drawn  sword 
but  is  checked  by  the  peace-loving  Jesuit,  and  the  curtain  descends 
on  this  act  of  Christian  forgiveness. 

ACT  III — Scene  i — Loyalty  to  God 

Sir  Richard  Abington,  Garnet's  host,  and  Finlay  Bilson,  a 
friend  of  the  Jesuit  in  youth  have  met  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
a  priest  being  loyal  to  England.  Bilson  is  persuaded  that  loyalty 
and  the  priesthood  are  incompatible.  Abington  thinks  otherwise 
and  promises  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  Garnet  and  Bilson. 
They  meet  during  the  course  of  the  scene  and  the  latter  endeavors 
to  prevail  on  the  priest  to  submit  to  England's  laws.  Failing  in 
this  he  offers  as  a  gift  of  friendship  one  hundred  pounds  with 
which  he  hopes  that  the  priest  will  escape  the  death  which  is 
threatening  him.  Garnet  regards  the  gift  as  a  bribe  and  solemnly 
protests  against  such  a  cowardly  act  of  leaving  the  work  to  which 
he  had  through  love  of  God,  devoted  his  life. 

Scene  2 — Firing  the  Mine 

Percy  is  discovered  in  Guy  Fawkes'  cellar  beneath  the  House 
of  Lords.  Cecil  enters  to  learn  the  progress  of  the  plot  and  to 
make  sure  of  the  arrest  of  Fawkes.  He  examines  the  situation 
and  promises  to  send  reinforcements  in  case  of   need.      Soon   after 
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Cecil's  departure  Catesby  and  his  fellow  conspirators  enter  for  the 
last  debate  and  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  loyalty  and  a  deter- 
mination to  crown  Robert  Catesby  king  they  depart  leaving  Percy 
alone  to  wait  for  Fawkes.  Later  on  in  the  night  Fawkes  enters 
cautiously,  but  ascertaining  that  he  is  watched  he  resolves  in  his 
madness  to  blow  at  least  the  empty  House  of  Lords.  He  ignites 
the  fuse  and  is  about  to  escape  when  Percy  demands  a  halt.  In 
madness  Fawkes  springs  back  and  draws  his  rapier.  Percy  rushes 
past  him  and  stamps  out  the  fuse,  parrying  in  the  meantime  the 
vicious  thrusts  of  Fawkes.  A  desperate  struggle  ensues  in  which 
Percy  is  fatally  wounded  just  as  the  soldiers  arrive  and  arrest 
Fawkes.  The  scene  closes  with  the  despairing  imprecations  of 
Percy. 

ACT  IV — Scene  i — The  House  of  Lords 

Lord  Cecil  is  discovered  alone.  He  rejoices  over  his  victory; 
for  victory  is  now  his  inasmuch  as  the  plot  has  gone  thus  far  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  but  himself.  A  messenger  entering  in- 
forms him  of  the  arrest  of  Fawkes  and  of  the  death  of  Percy.  The 
news  is  unexpected  but  it  satisfies  the  cruel  Earl,  for  Percy  might 
have  turned  against  him.  When  the  Lords  assemble  they  hear 
with  consternation  of  the  dread  scheme  of  the  "papists"  and  are 
anxious  to  see  the  prisoner.  He  is  sent  for,  but  his  an- 
swers to  their  questions  astonish  ail  present.  They  grow  infur- 
iated and  in  their  anger  assent  without  hesitation  to  the  opinion  of 
Cecil  that  Henry  Garnet,  priest  and  Jesuit,  has  instigated  the  con- 
spirators. 

Scene  2 — The  Arrest  of  Garnet 

This  scene  transpires  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  Fawkes 
is  held  in  bondage.  He  is  interviewed  by  Cecil  who  endeavors  to 
induce  him  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  document  stating  that  Gar- 
net knew  of  and  approved  the  conspiracy.  The  prisoner  becomes 
infuriated  at  the  thought  and  denounces  the  Earl  and  the  min- 
isters of  state  generally  for  the  illegal  means  used  to  ensnare  the 
priest.     He  is   accordingly   ordered   to   the  rack    and  a  dreadful 
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scene  follows.  Cecil  stands  alone  gloating  over  the  inhuman 
torture,  and  that  it  is  inhuman  is  made  evident  by  the  groans 
of  the  victim  heard  from  the  distant  room  where  he  is  being 
racked.  During  this  action  Garnet  enters  in  disguise,  ob- 
tains permission  from  Cecil,  who  does  not  suspect  him, 
to  converse  with  Fawkes  on  condition  that  he  will  bring  him  to 
repentance.  For  several  minutes  the  priest  struggles  to  bring  the 
victim  back  to  consciousness,  and  when  at  length  Fawkes  recovers 
he  is  prevailed  upon  by  the  priest  to  ask  God's  pardon  for  his 
crime.  This  act  of  charity  causes  the  arrest  of  Garnet.  He  has 
been  tracked  to  the  tower  and  apprehended  just  as  he  is  about  to 
leave,  after  having  assisted  the  unfortunate  Fawkes. 


ACT  V — Martyrdom 

The  mob  has  gathered  in  and  around  St.  Paul's  churchyard  to 
witness  the  execution  of  Garnet.  Some  are  ill  disposed  towards 
the  priest,  others  are  his  friends,  and  from  this  diversity  of  senti- 
ment arises  a  wrangling  discussion,  which  continues  until  the  vic- 
tim is  led  in  and  then  all  eyes  are  turned  on  him.  Cecil  is  there  to 
plague  the  martyr  even  in  death,  but  the  latter  mounts  the  scaffold 
fearlessly  and  addresses  the  multitude.  He  is  ready  to  die,  he  re- 
joices that  it  is  his  to  die,  like  his  Savior,  an  outcast  and  as  a  crim- 
inal; he  prays  for  the  king,  the  queen  and  the  ministers  of  state, 
he  condemns  the  plot  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  while 
making  ready  for  death  he  utters  a  prayer  full  of  unction  and  is 
lost  in  darkness. 

Thus  ends  the  drama,  "Henry  Garnet,  S.  J.,  Martyr,"  an  hum- 
ble tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  who  suffered  an  incalcul- 
able wrong,  of  an  :apostle  who  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  a  martyr 
who  has  been  oftentimes  regarded  as  a  criminal. 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  this 
famous  English  Jesuit's  career.  Born  in  Nottingham  in  the  year 
1555,  educated  a  Protestant  in  the  famous  College  of  William  of 
Wykeham  at  Winchester,  he  became  a  Catholic  when  old  enough 
to  choose  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion,  crossed  over  to  Spain 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits.  In 
1586  at  his  own  request  he  left  Rome  for  England  in  company 
with  a  fellow  Jesuit,  the  famous  martyr-poet  Father  Robert  South- 
well. For  twenty  years  Garnet  labored  for  his  Catholic  country- 
men though  he  was  forced  to  go  about  in  disguise,  to  hide  from  the 
priest-hunters  and  to  eke  out  the  most  miserable  existence.  His 
companions,  Southwell  and  Campion,  two  of  the  brightest  young 
Englishmen  of  their  day,  were  executed  under  Elizabeth;  but 
Garnet  survived  the  Queen  and,  as  he  thought,  the  persecution. 
But  no,  whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions  of  James  I,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  soon  forced  by  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  to  enact  the  most  stringent  anti-Catholic  laws,  and  Henry 
Garnet,  S.  J.,  was  the  first  to  suffer. 

"The  case  against  him  was  singularly  weak,"  we  are  told; 
''the  multiplied  examinations  and  statements  that  were  extorted 
from  him  in  the  Tower  of  London,  were  twisted  and  strained  in 
every  possible  shape  by  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  day,  Coke,  Pop- 
ham  and  others.  The  martyr  was  placed  under  examination  no 
less  than  twenty-three  times,  and  various  unfair  means  were  re- 
sorted to,  such  as  torture,  prevention  from  sleep  and,  it  is  strongly 
suspected,  even  drugging."  Still  from  all  this  they  could  gain 
nothing  to  convict  the  man  of  God  and  accordingly  they  had  recourse 
to  the  disgraceful  "hole  in  the  wall"  scheme,  but  here  too  they 
failed  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  against  him.  He  was  therefore 
condemned  merely  because  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit." 

Executed  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  on  May  3,  1806,  he  contin- 
ued even  after  death,  so  we  are  told,  to  disturb  bis  enemies;  for 
when  his  head  was  p^ced  on  the  London  Bridge  a  bright  halo  of 
light  was  seen  to  surround  it,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  behold- 
ers.    Thus  we  read  in  a  contemporary  document   that   "his   (Gar- 
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nets)  head,  when  severed  from  his  body,  appeared  in  that  lively 
color,  as  it  seemed  to  retain  the  same  hue  and  show  of  life  which  it 
had  before  it  was  cut  off;  so  as  both  heretics  and  Catholics  were 
astonished  thereat,  and  so  much  the  more,  in  that  according  to 
custom  being  cast  into  hot  water  it  received  no  alteration  at  all,  as 
ft  either  it  did  after  it  was  placed  in  the  London  Bridge  and  set  up 
there  upon  a  pole.  *  *  *  There  have  been  so  many  to  see  it 
at  once  sometimes,  what  from  the  bridge,  what  from  places  near 
thereunto,  as  from  the  water  and  houses,  as  divers  their  present 
have  thought  them  to  have  been  to  a  number  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred persons."  Whether  there  was  anything  miraculous  in  the 
fact  thus  testified  to,  we  do  not  mean  to  discuss;  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  given  some  indication  of  evidence  that  God  honored  his  ser- 
vant after  death.  Many  beautiful  things  might  be  written 
to  show  how,  from  our  way  of  thinking,  he  merited  that  honor; 
but  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  suggestions.  We 
shall  give  some  particulars  from  the  account  of  his  companion  in 
prison,  Father  John  Gerard,  S.  J.,  who  afterwards  escaped  from  the 
Tower,  crossed  over  to  Spain,  and  left  a  full  account  of  his  fellow 
Jesuit's  trial  and  execution. 

"The  place  of  execution,"  he  writes,  "was  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, on  the  west  end,  over  against  the  Bishop's  house;  provided 
so  by  God  that,  as  by  his  virtuous  life  and  doctrine  he  had  con- 
futed heresy,  so  by  his  death  he  might  confound  both  it  and  the 
teachers  thereof.  In  that  place  there  was  a  great  scaffold  made, 
and  a  gibbet  in  the  midst  of  the  scaffold;  and  such  multitudes  of 
people,  noble  and  ignoble,  so  many  standings  set  up  by  carpenters 
to  hire  out  for  money,  that  a  mere  place  to  stand  on  would  cost 
twelve  pence  well;  and  the  party  from  whom  I  chiefly  have  many 
of  these  particulars  (being  a  priest  of  great  credit  and  estimation) 
was  glad  to  give  twelve  pence  only  to  stand  upon  a  wall.  All 
windows  and  the  tops  of  houses  were  full  of  people,  so  that  it  is 
not  known  the  like  hath  been  at  any  execution." 

"They  asked  him,"  continues  Father  Gerard,  "whether  he 
had  any  thing  to  say  unto  the  people.  He  answered  his  voice  was 
low  and  himself  weak,  he  doubted  they  could  not  hear  him.  But 
yet  he  turned  him  to  the  people  and  said:  'Upon  this  day  is  record- 
ed the  Invention  of  the  Cross  of  Christ;  and  upon  this  day  I  thank 
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God  I  have  found  my  cross,  by  which  I  hope  to  end  all  the  crosses 
ot  my  life,  and  to  rest  in  the  next  by  the  grace  and  merits  of  my 
Blessed  Savior.  As  for  the  treasons  which  are  laid  against  me,  I 
protest  now  at  my  death  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  them,  neither  had 
I  knowledge  of  the  Powder  but  in  confession,  and  then  I  utterly 
disliked  and  earnestly  dissuaded  it.  Yea,  I  protest  upon  my  soul 
I  should  have  abhorred  it  ever,  though  it  had  succeeded.  And  I 
am  sorry  with  all  my  heart  that  any  Catholics  had  ever  such  in- 
tention, knowing  that  such  attempts  are  not  allowable,  and  to  my 
own  knowledge  contrary  to  the  Pope's  mind.  And,  therefore,  I 
wish  all  Catholics  to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  be  moved  by  any  diffi- 
culties to  the  raising  of  tumults,  but  to  possess  their  souls  in  peace. 
And  God  will  not  be  forgetful  of  them,  or  of  his  promise,  but  will  send 
them  help  and  comfort  when  it  is  most  to  His  glory  and  their  good." 
"And  being  on  the  ladder,  he  prayed  for  the  King,  Queen, 
Prince,  Council,  and  the  whole  State.  Then  he  desired  the  hang- 
man to  give  him  warning  before  be  did  cast  him  off  the  ladder. 
Then  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  'In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii 
et  Spiritus  Sanctis  he  said,  ' Adoramus  te,  C/iriste,  et  benedicimus 
tibi,  quia  per  sanctam  crucem  tuam  redemisti  mundum/  (We  adore 
Thee,  O  Christ,  and  we  bless  Thee,  because  by  Thy  Holy  Cross 
Thou  hast  redeemed  the  world);  then,  'Maria  Mater  Gratice, 
Mater  miser  icor  dies,  tu  nos  ab  hoste  protege  et  hora  mortis  suscipe', 
(Mary,  mother  of  Grace,  Mother  of  mercy,  protect  us  from  the  en- 
emy, and  receive  us  at  the  hour  of  death);  then,  'In  ma?ius  tuas, 
Domine,  commendo  spiritum  meum,  (Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I 
comment  my  spirit),  which  he  repeated  twice  or  thrice;  then, 
{Per  crucis  hoc  signum  (blessing  himself)  fugiat  procul  omne  malig- 
num.  Infinge  crucem  tuam.  in  corde  meo,  (By  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
may  all  that  is  wicked  fly  away.  Fix  the  cross  in  my  heart,  O 
Lord);  then  he  returned  again  to  'Maria,  Mater  gratia,  Mater 
?nisericordice,  tu  nos  ab  horte'  etc.  Then  he  told  the  hangman  he 
was  ready,  and  being  desirous  to  carry  the  cross  with  him  out  of 
the  world  imprinted  in  his  heart,  he  crossed  his  arms  over  his 
heart  upon  his  breast,  and  so  was  cast  off  the  ladder,  and  his  arms 
continued  so  crossed  as  he  had  placed  them  (not  being  bound,  nor 
making  any  struggling  at  all  with  death)  until  he  had  rendered 
his  spirit  to  his  Redeemer." 
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Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  is  depicted  in  this  drama,  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  prime  villain;  he  is  cruel,  blood-thirsty, 
scheming,  ever  seeking  to  rise  at  the  expense  of  others,  having  no 
purpose  in  life  beyond  personal  aggrandizement,  devoid  of 
scruples  where  pangs  of  conscience  would  seem  most  natural;  in  a 
word  he  is,  as  far  as  man  can  be,  the  impersonation  of  wickedness. 
To  justify  or,  at  least,  offer  an  explanation  for  this  characterization. 
we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  freely  from  original  documents 
wherein  the  famous  statesman  is  described  with  his  many  faults 
and  his  scattered  virtues.  The  original  documents  at  our  com- 
mand are,  of  course,  scanty,  but  what  we  have  may  serve  our  pur- 
pose sufficiently. 

In  the  first  place  all  seem  to  admit  that  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  inherited  from  his  father,  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley, 
the  ideas  of  statesmanship  then  in  vogue,  and  from  nature,  the 
kind  of  ability  required  to  put  them  in  practice.  Sir  Robert 
Naunton  in  his  "Fragmenta  Regalia",  (37  Ed.  1642)  thus  des- 
cribes him: 

"This  great  minister  of  state,  and  the  staff  of  the  Queen's  de- 
clining age,  though  his  little  crooked  person  could  not  provide  any 
great  supportation,  yet  it  carried  thereon  a  head  and  a  headpiece 
of  vast  content,  and  therein,  it  seems,  nature  was  so  diligent  to 
complete  one,  and  the  best  part  about  him,  as  that  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  memory  and  intellectuals,  she  took  care  also  of  his 
senses,  and  to  put  him  in  Lynceos  oculos,  or  to  pleasure  him  the 
more,  borrowed  of  Argus,  so  to  give  him  a  perfective  sight.  And 
for  the  rest  of  his  sensitive  virtues,  his  predecessor  had  left  him  a 
receipt,  to  smell  out  what  was  done  in  the  Conclave;  and  his  good 
old  father  was  so  well  seen  in  the  mathematicks,  as  that  he  could 
tell  you  throughout  Spain,  every  part,  every  ship,  with  their  bur- 
thens, whither  bound,  what  preparation,  what  impediments  for 
diversion  of  enterprises,  counsels,  and  resolutions." 

If  from  his  qualities  of  mind  we  pass  to  his  moral  character 
we  shall  find  few  apologists.  Mr.  Gardiner,  it  is  true,  has  in  his 
History  of  England,  offered  some  show  of  defense,  but  the  one  ar- 
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gument  advanced  is  considerably  weak.  "Although,"  writes 
Gardiner,  "there  are  circumstances  in  his  life  which  tell  against 
him,  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  whole  of  the  letters  and  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  his  pen,  without  becoming 
gradually  convinced  of  his  honesty  of  intention.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  morality  of  his  time, 
and  that  he  thought  it  no  shame  to  keep  a  State  secret  or  to  dis- 
cover a  plot  by  means  of  a  falsehood.  If  he  grasped  at  power  as 
one  who  took  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  he  used  it  for  what  he 
regarded  as  the  true  interest  of  his  king  and  country.  Nor  are 
we  left  to  his  own  acts  and  words  as  the  only  means  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  character.  Of  all  the  states- 
men oi  the  day,  not  one  has  left  a  more  blameless  character  than 
the  Earl  of  Dorset.  Dorset  took  the  opportunity  of  leaving  upon 
record  in  his  will,  which  would  not  be  read  till  he  had  no  longer 
injury  or  favor  to  expect  in  this  world,  the  very  high  admiration 
in  which  his  colleague  was  held  by  him." 

This  will  of  Dorset  might  have  been  used  in  defense  of  Cecil, 
had  we  not  other  contemporary  documents,  that  point  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  We  shall  quote  John  Gerard:  "What  was  the  opin- 
ion of  his  own  countrymen,  appeared  with  startling  emphasis 
when,  in  1612,  the  Earl  died.  On  May  22  we  find  the  Earl  of 
Northampton  writing  to  Rochester  that  the  'little  man'  is  dead, 
'for  which  so  many  rejoice,  and  so  few  even  seem  to  be  sorry.' 
Five  days  later,  Chamberlain,  writing  to  his  friend,  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  to  announce  the  same  event,  thus  expressed  himself:  'As 
the  case  stands  it  was  best  that  he  gave  over  the  world,  for  they 
say  his  friends  fell  from  him  apace,  and  some  near  about  him,  and 
however  he  had  fared  with  his  health,  it  is  verily  thought  he 
would  never  have  been  himself  again  in  power  and  credit.  I 
never  knew  so  great  a  man  so  soon  and  openly  censured,  for  men's 
tongues  walk  very  liberally  and  freely,  but  how  truly  I  cannot 
judge.'  On  June  25th  he  again  reports:  'The  outrageous  speeches 
against  the  deceased  Lord  continue  still,  and  there  be  fresh  libels 
come  out  every  day,  and  I  doubt  his  actions  will  be  hardly  cen- 
sured in  the  next  parliament,  if  the  King  be  not  the  more  gracious 
to  repress  them.'  Moreover,  his  funeral  was  attended  by  few  or 
none  of  the  gentry,  and  those  only  were  present  whose  official  po- 
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sition  compelled  them.  His  own  opinion  Chamberlain  expresses 
in  two  epigrams  and  an  anagram,  which  although  of  small  literary 
merit,  contrive  clearly  to  express  the  most  undisguised  animosity 
and  contempt  for  the  late  minister." 

But  does  this  fact  of  Cecil's  general  lack  of  conscience  justify 
our  liberty  in  making  him  the  actual  instigator  of  the  Powder 
treason?  Of  itself  it  would  not;  but  there  are  proofs  for  this  parti- 
cular phase  of  the  Earl's  malice.  In  the  first  place  Cecil  gained 
considerably  in  popularity  and  in  power  by  reason  of  the  plot. 
"The  discovery  of  the  plot,"  writes  Birch,  "occasioned  the  Parlia- 
ment to  enjoin  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  to  enact 
several  laws  against  Popery,  and  especially  against  the  Jesuits  and 
Priests  who,  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  observed,  sought  to  bring  all 
things  into  confusion.  In  passing  these  laws  for  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  exerted  himself  with 
distinguished  zeal  and  vigour,  which  gained  him  great  love  and 
honour  from  the  kingdom,  as  appeared,  in  some  measure,  in  the 
unusual  attendance  upon  him  at  his  installation  into  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1606,  at  Windsor." 

But  there  are  clearer  indications  still.  Thus  two  days  after 
the  discovery,  Nov.  7th,  1605,  it  was  deemed  neceesary  to  draw  up 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  whole  affair.  This  work  was  entrusted 
to  Cecil  himself  and  he  takes  pains  to  insist  even  then,  two  days 
after  the  discovery,  on  the  need  there  is  of  circumspection,  ''con- 
sidering how  apt  the  world  is  nowadays  to  think  all  providence 
and  intelligences  to  be  but  practices."  And  in  fact  there  was  need 
of  circumspection,  for  within  a  few  weeks  it  was  said:  "Those 
that  have  practical  experience  of  the  way  in  which  things  are 
done,  hold  it  as  certain  that  there  has  been  some  foul  play,  and 
that  some  of  the  Council  secretly  spun  the  web  to  entangle  these 
poor  gentlemen,  (the  conspirators)  as  did  secretary  Walsingham  in 
other  cases."* 

*  Gerard's  "What  Was  the  Gunpowder  Plot?"  p,  43. 

Nor  were  these  suspicions  confined  to  Papists.  The  Puritan 
Osborne,  in  his  "Traditional  Memoirs,"  speaks  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  "discovery"  was  managed  as  "a  neat  device  of  the 
Treasurer's,  (Cecil's)  he  being  very  plentiful  in  such  plots." 
Goodman,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Gloucester,    another   contemporary, 
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is  even  more  explicit.  After  describing  the  indignation  of  the 
Catholics  when  they  found  themselves  deceived  in  their  hopes  at 
the  hands  of  James,  he  goes  on:  "The  great  statesman  had  intelli- 
gence of  all  this,  and  because  he  would  show  his  service  to  the 
State,  he  would  first  contrive  and  then  discover  a  treason,  and  the 
more  odious  and  hateful  the  treason  were,  his  service  would  be 
the  greater  and  the  more  acceptable." 

In  concluding  this  evidence  against  Cecil,  we  might  state  that 
it  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Gotham  and 
others,  that  King  James  himself,  when  he  had  time  to  realize  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  Fifth  of 
November,  as  "Cecil's  Holiday." 

Such  then  is  a  mere  suggestion  of  some  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  John  Gerard  in  his  admirable  work  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  this  execrable  plot  on  Cecil.  We  meant  not  to  repeat 
the  proofs  here;  our  intention  was  simply  to  justify  the  character- 
ization of  Cecil  in  this  new  drama. 
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Fear  hath  a  hundred  eyes  that  all  agree 
To  plague  her  beating  heart;  and  there  is  one, 
(Nor  idlest  that!)  which  holds  communion 
With  things  that  were  not,  yet  were  meant  to  be. 
Aghast  within  its  gloomy  cavity 
That  eye  (which  sees  as  if  fulfilled  and  done 
Crimes  that  might  stop  the  motion  of  the  sun) 
Beholds  the  horrible  catastrophe 
Of  an  assembled  Senate  unredeemed 
From  subterraneous  Treason's  darkling  power: 
Merciless  act  of  sorrow  infinite ! 
Worse  than  the  product  of  that  dismal  night, 
When  gushing,  copious  as  a  thunder  shower, 
The  blood  of  Huguenots  through  Paris  streamed. 

Wordsworth. 
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